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GREAT SHIP CANALS. 


By ARTHUR VAUGHAN ABBOTT, C. I 


Ir is tritely remarked that ‘‘ large rivers always 
run by large towns.’’ Many notable instances 
certainly seem to substantiate this aphorism, 
but, unfortunately, at least from a commercial 
standpoint, there are some cities by which either 
no river ever ran or else the stream, miscalcu- 
lating future urban development or failing to 
keep pace with improvements, has not provided 
a sufficient water-way. Possibly such exceptions 
are only meant to prove the rule; but neverthe- 
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less these ill-starred metropoli are waterless, and 
failing to secure from Nature the sinuous banks, 
graceful willows and watery lights and shades of 
their happier companions, must needs call in 
the engineer, who, with pick, spade and level, digs 
a ditch, sufficient, doubtless, for all maritime 
purposes, and ugly enough with its straight lines 
and rectangular cross section to satisfy the most 
exacting utilitarian. 


The city of Manchester, England, is a pointed 





























MAP 


AND PROFILE OF THE 


instance. In pre-commercial times the town lux- 
uriated in four rivers. The Medlock, the Irk, 
the Irwell and the Tib, but of late these unfor- 
tunate streams have been well-nigh smothered out 
of existence, and one may walk miles over Man- 
chester paving in utter oblivion that a river flows 
through the arches beneath. Thirty miles west- 
ward, on the upper estuary of the Mersey, is 
Liverpool, the most important of English ports, 
chiefly owing her supremacy to harbor facilities. 
Manchester, as a manufacturing centre, is to 
England what a combination of Lawrence, Low- 
ell and Pittsburgh would be to this country. She 
has millions of spindles, thousands of looms and 
hundreds of furnaces, all rapaciously demanding 
a constant stream of raw materials and disgorg- 
ing an equal volume of manufactured products, 
for which transportation facilities must be pro- 
vided. The splendid harbor of Liverpool has 
been a perpetual source of envy to Manchester, 
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MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


and with increasing manufacturing interests this 
feeling grew, and in 1882 culminated in the 
idea of making a port of Manchester; by build- 
ing a ship canal to the Mersey estuary. The 
map indicates the geographical relation of the 
canal to the topography of the country, together 
with a profile taken through the line of im- 
provement, showing the necessary lifts to which 
vessels are subjected in passing from the sea level 
to that of Manchester. 

Eastward of Liverpool the Mersey broadens 
into a most unwholesome and unsightly mud 
flat, utterly prohibitive of navigation, and af- 
flicted with tidal rushes that on a small scale 
mimic the violent floods of the Bay of Fundy. 

For this reason it was decided to abandon 
the river and commence the canal at Eastham 
Locks, about three miles southeast of Liverpool. 

Though the ship canal project first took form 
in 1882, it required Parliamentary negotiations 
for more than three years 
and an expenditure of nearly 
two millions of dollars to 
overcome the bitter opposi- 
tion of existing railway lines 
and to obtain the necessary 
legal permission for the un- 
dertaking. To secure the 
requisite capital, arrange the 
preliminary contracts and 
prepare for the actual com- 


mencement of work ex- 


hausted 1885 and 1886, and 
positive operations were not 
begun until June, 1887. The 
original contractor for the en- 
tire work, Mr. T. A. Walker, 
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GREAT SHIP CANALS. 3 
undertook to complete the SSS 
enterprise in four years, for 7 
the sum of twenty-nine mil- 
lions, but his unfortunate 
and untimely death ere the 
task was but half finished, a 
series of disastrous floods 
and the inevitable unex- 
pected, so increased the 


time and expense necessi- 





tated, that the enterprise was eaneoe 1000 AND eauicee, 
only finally finished Novem- 

ber 25th, 1893, and involved an expenditure of duct, the Bridgewater canal, is intersected at 
over sixty millions. Though the time consumed such a level as to necessitate carrying it over 
and the capital absorbed was more than double the ship canal in a swing bridge. 


that originally contemplated by the early pro- The topography of the country requires five 
moters, our English cousins are to be congratu- sets of locks to enable the ships to pass from 
lated upon one of the most magnificent engineer- the Manchester level to the sea, thus naturally 
ing enterprises of this century. splitting the canal into five sections. Commenc- 


The engineering difficulties were due to the ing at Eastham, on the Mersey, at the left hand 
vastness of the undertaking, the extent of terri- of the map, the statistics for the respective sec- 
tory to be covered and the strenuous opposition tions are given in the following table : 
of rival interests, such as competing lines of rail- 
way. The waterway itself comprises two entirely 


DISTANCE FROM | LENGTH OF LIFT AT 
different classes of work, the lower portion being —ae nee oe ———S | Sa 
° ° . . . MILES. IN MILES. FT. AND IN. 
estuarial, while the upper section is inland. 
Where railways were intersected it was necessary prey od 21 21 = 
° ° aatchfor« 284 74 6’ 6" 
either to elevate the road, and bridge the canal |.),., a0} > 16/ 
at a sufficient height to accommodate the masts Barton 339 34 15’ 
. . Mode Whee 4 l 3’ 
of large ships, or to design the waterway to re- fode Wheel ; 
ceive a drawbridge. At one point an aque- Total i Bhd 70’ 
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CELEBRATION OF THE OPENING OF THE MANCIIESTEI ANAI 








The relation of the locks to 
the general level of the sur- 
rounding country and the 
nature of the canal is indi- 
cated in the profile upon the 
map. All of the locks are 
designed to admit ships draw- 
ing twenty-eight feet of 
water, thus providing for the 
largest vessels. For a short 
distance, near Runcorn, the 
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canal is ninety-two feet wide, 
but all the rest of the great 





waterway has a width of THE RUSTON AND DUNBAR STEAM NAVVY. 


one hundred and twenty feet 
at the bottom and one hundred and seventy- 
fwo feet at the water level. 

To the locks, as the most important feature 
in canal engineeering, particular attention has 
At Eastham, the Mersey entrance, 
there are three locks side by side, one six hun- 
dred feet long by eighty feet wide; one three 
hundred and fifty feet long by fifty feet wide ; 
and one one hundred and fifty feet long by 
thirty feet wide. All the locks are built of 
Portland cement, concrete - faced, with fender 
courses and coping of Cornish granite. The 
gates are green-heart timber thoroughly banded 
together with an iron framework and mounted 
on friction rollers. Close by the locks a power- 


been given. 








STEAM EXCAVATOR AT WORK. 





house is placed, in which the necessary hydraulic 
machinery for operating the machinery is lo- 
cated, for hand-power is out of the question in 
handling such ponderous masses. The operating 
machinery consists of a series of hydraulic rams 
so connected to the gates by chains as to en- 
able them to promptly open and close for the 
passage of vessels. As the Eastham locks open 
directly into the Mersey estuary, they are ex- 
posed to all the violence of this tidal water 
that, particularly during the equinoctials, would 
be likely to injure the masonry, and so, as a 
precautionary measure, an extra set of storm 
gates are provided that can be closed as a pro- 
tection against the violence of the sea. The locks 
of the upper levels are constructed along similar 
lines to those of Eastham, excepting in the mat- 
ter of storm gates, which here are not essential. 
In all canals the problem of water supply is 
an exceedingly serious one. Sufficient feeders 
must be provided to replace the water lost in 
locking, which in a lock six hundred feet long, 
eighty feet wide and twenty-eight feet deep, is 
an enormous amount. From the surface of a 
body of water thirty-five miles long and two 
hundred feet wide, the daily evaporation is a 
considerable item. The canal forming a water 
course is inevitably menaced by unusual rainfalls 
that may find their way through this channel as 
an easy path to the sea, and the environment of 
Lancaster is a particularly dangerous one in this 
respect. To provide an adequate water supply 
for the purpose of locking, the canal was so lo- 
cated between Latchford and Manchester as to 
absorb the rivers Irwell and Mersey as well as 
all of their tributaries to the westward. To in- 
sure against. floods, the locks are furnished with 
sets of enormous sluice gates placed upon friction 
rollers, something after the plan of the well- 
known iron fire shutters, so frequently seen in 
modern buildings. Upon the approach of a 
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severe storm these sluice 
gates may be unrolled to any 
desired extent which, if ne- 
cessary, would be sufficient to 
drain the entire canal. 

The most unique bit of con- 
struction is that involved in 
the intersection with the 
Bridgewater Canal. This 
waterway was built more than 
a century ago by the Duke of 
Bridgewater, as a means of 
communication between the 
collieries of Wordsley and the then village of 
Manchester. This ancient highway could neither 
be purchased nor destroyed, and the canal en- 
gineers boldly proposed to construct a drawbridge 
having water- 
tight gates at 
its ends, so 
that on the > ad 
passage of 
ships a sec- 
tion of the 
Bridgewater 
Canal, water 
and all, could 
be in a mo- 
ment swung 
open, 
right of way 
to the larger 
canal be- 
neath. 
would be feasible to swing the boat as well, and 
if the latter were moving at a sufficiently slow 
rate of speed, it might continue its motion unin- 


giving 


EASTHAM LOCKS, 


Indeed, should a barge be passing, it 
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terruptedly through the draw, while the bridge 
was open and a ship of larger dimensions was 
passing beneath. The tow-path is arranged as a 
sort of gallery extending along near the top of 
the truss sup- 
oa porting the 
| viaduct. In 
: ' the massive 
, a construction 
of the draw- 
bridge, provi- 
sion is made 
for swinging 
so great a 
weight as is 
demanded by 
a canal full of 
water. It will 
be readily 
recognized 
that nothing short of the most skillfully de- 
signed, carefully erected and substantially built 
structures could serve for so bold and ingenious 
an expedient. To accommodate the various in- 
tersecting railway lines, many 
opportunities were afforded 
for the display of bridge en- 
vineering, among which the 
Warburton high level via- 
duct may be selected as a 
typical example, indicating 
at once the lines adopted in 
solving these problems, at- 
taining a clearance for seven- 
ty-five-feet masts, and at the 
same time securing an unin- 
terrupted viaduct for the rail- 
way. 

The construction of the 
Manchester Canal formed an 
era in civil engineering, ow- 
ing to the universal employ- 
ment of mechanical 
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excavators, replacing entirely the more ancient 
pick, spade and wheelbarrow. English conserv- 
atism naturally predicted failure for such innova- 
tions ; but the experience at Manchester has rele- 
gated hand excavation forever to the past. Two 
types of excavators were used, indicated in the 
illustrations. The French machine is an endless 
chain loaded with sharp-edged buckets that, being 
drawn over the bank to be excavated, fill them- 
selves with earth that is discharged into the wait- 
ing cars placed alongside. Such a machine will 
excavate from two thousand to two thousand five 
hundred cubic yards of earth per day, at an ex- 
pense of about three-quarters of a cent per cubic 
yard moved. This digger is particularly adapted 
to sandy and loamy soils, but is not calculated 
to encounter strata of a more durable nature. 
The other machine illustrated, termed by the 
English a ‘‘Steam Navvy,”’ or, in American par- 
lance, a ‘Steam Shovel,’’ is an exceedingly pow- 
erful contrivance, its mode of operation being 
clearly illustrated in the cut. The sharp-edged 
hopper or shovel is furnished with voracious steel 
teeth powerful enough to chew its way through 
clay, gravel, or, indeed, any excavatable material 
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CROSS SECTION OF THE CORINTIL CANAL, 


excepting a granite ledge. At each sweep of the 
bucket two cubic yards of material are torn from 
the opposing bank and tossed upon the receiving 
car. One thousand cubic yards per day is con- 
sidered a fair amount of work, at a cost of about 
two cents per yard of material excavated. 

The Liverpool docks are world-famous, but the 
termini of the Manchester canal at Salford and 
Manchester promise in the future to become even 
more noteworthy. The docks consist of solid 
stone piers with shipping berths on either side. 
Traveling cranes operated by hydraulic power, 
industrial railways, two-story storage 
sheds and electric lighting facilities 
ad libitum, promise to reduce cargo 
discharging to a matter of a few hours 
for the largest transatlantic steamers. 

At Salford, just west of Manchester, 
the docks have a water space of 
seventy-one acres with an area on 
the piers of one hundred and twenty- 
nine acres. At Manchester the ship- 
ping space is thirty-four acres with a 
pier line of one and three quarter 
miles. 

Some little idea may be conveyed 
of the magnitude of the canal from 
the following comparisons. The ex- 
cavation alone amounted to fifty- 
three million five hundred thousand 
cubic yards, sufficient to make twelve 
structures of the size of the Great Pyr- 
amid of Egypt; the masonry work of 
the locks, docks and walls would 
suffice to more than build three of the 
Pyramids of Cheops. The stone 
pavement on the sides of the canal 
would cover over one hundred and 
seventy miles of ordinary city streets. 
The green-heart timber used in the 
lock gates, if placed end to end, would 
form a string twenty-nine miles long, 
while if that consumed in the Elles- 
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FORMAL OPENING OF 


mere port were added, one hundred and forty 
lineal miles of timber would be obtained. 

The canal is, as yet, too young to predict its 
financial future to any reliable extent. Mr. Mar- 
shall Stevens, the general manager, estimates 
that within seven years after opening, there will 
be received a traffic of nine million six hundred 
and fifty thousand tons, from which a yearly 
revenue of seven million four hundred thousand 
dollars could be obtained. This somewhat rose- 
ate forecast is not generally accepted as certain 
of realization, and the final outcome is vague, 
depending entirely upon the attitude taken by 
competing railways, now that their monopoly is 
destroyed. 


THE CORINTH CANAL. 


The Isthmus of Corinth is a narrow, rocky neck 
that unites the ancient Grecian provinces of Epi- 
rus and Peloponesus. Since the earliest dawn of 
civilization this ridge has been an irritating bar- 
rier to the sailors of the Mediterranean, adding 
nearly two hundred miles to the commerce of the 
Adriatic and Black Seas. Over six hundred years 
before the Christian era, Periander, one of the 
seven Grecian wise men, first projected piercing 
the Hellenic neck, but two thousand five hundred 





THE CORINTH CANAL, 


years have been required for its accomplishment. 
Anciently, merchandise was carried overland be- 
tween the gean and [Ionian Seas, and often small 
galleys were bodily transported across the Cor- 
inthian Isthmus, so great was the advantage de- 
rived, especially in time of war, by bridging the 
distance around the peninsula; but as ships in- 
creased in size and commercial relations became 
more complicated, this method was impossible. 
Succeeding projectorswere deterred from a fur- 
ther prosecution of the canal by the statement of 
ancient engineers as to the greater height of 
water on one side than upon the other, and the 
consequent probability of the submergence of the 
neighboring land. The sea level is in reality the 
same, but, owing to coast formations, there is 
less tide in the #gean Gulf than in that of Cor- 
inth. It is said that Alexander the Great, Julius 
Cesar and Nero each determined to build the 
canal, and, indeed, the latter, sixty-seven years 
B. C., made considerable progress, but revolts in 
Rome caused an abandonment of operations for 
over eighteen hundred years. When, fourteen 
years ago, plans were reconstructed for the canal, 
the old Roman designs were found to be thor- 
oughly practicable and the route of Nero was se- 
lected as the most direct, and preferable to other 
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lines, on account of the nature of the material 
to be excavated. 

George the First, king of the Hellenes, inaug- 
urated the final commencement of the long de- 
layed enterprise the 4th of May, 1882, when the 
Hellenic Maritime Company of Corinth was 
founded and delegated to General Turr, as con- 
tractor, the execution of its concessions. Upon 
the completion of the enterprise August 9th, 1893, 
a grand celebration with appropriate ecclesias- 
tical ceremonies was held at the isthmus. Near 


the entrance, the banks of the canal had been 
united by a long white silk ribbon which Queen 
Olga severed with golden scissors, in token of the 
final rupture of ancient obstacles and the open- 
ing of the canal to navigation, and then the royal 
yacht bearing the king and his ministers, escorted 
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by vessels of war, passed through the new water- 
way. 

The commercial relations sustained by the 
Corinth Canal to Italy on the west and Turkey 
on the east are extensive. From Naples to Con- 
stantinople the route has been shortened upward 
of 150 miles. 

Unlike Manchester, Corinth is a sea-level canal 
with no locks or other obstructions whatever. 
The Peloponesus is now veritably an island linked 
only to the mainland by a steel railway bridge 
that, crossing the new channel at a height of two 
hundred and sixty feet, spans the waterway in a 
single leap of two hundred and fifty feet. Ex. 
amining the profile it is apparent that the shores 
on either side for a distance of about a mile are 
low and flat and then rise to a height of some 

two hundred and sixty feet 
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AND BALTIC CANAL, 


HOHENZOLLERN’’ ENTERING THE NORTH SEA 


to three hundred feet. To 
construct a sea-level channel 
meant an enormous vertical 
slice downward through two 
hundred and sixty feet of 
the rocky backbone of the 
isthmus, and then twenty- 
three feet additional to pro- 
vide sufficient water depth 
for ocean vessels. Fortu- 
nately the material to be ex- 
cavated was of a reason- 
ably easy nature, permitting 
the removal of a great pro- 
portion by means of steam 
excavators. The climate 
also is particularly favora- 
ble, having so light a rain- 
fall that it was considered 
safe to cut the bank with 
a slope of one toten. As 
the walls of the old shafts 
sunk by Nero were found 
to have weathered twenty 
centuries without caving, 
this slope is apparently am- 
ply justified by experience. 
By cutting so steeply the 
total amount of excavation 
is reduced to reasonable 
limits, the entire amount of 





material moved aggregating 
about fifteen million cubic 
yards, or a little over one- 
quarter the excavation re- 
quired at Manchester. At 
present this is probably the 
deepest cut in the world, and 
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sailing through it one must apparently pass into a 
long and narrow slot, above the precipitous walls 
of which nothing but a narrow line of blue sky is 
visible, as is graphically indicated in the pic- 
tures. Meteorologically the cut is probably safe, 
but beneath the water line it was necessary to 
re-enforce the sides by flank walls of masonry, in 
order that the wash of passing ships might not 


undermine the heightsabove. This construction 


is illustrated in the canal section given on page 6. 
On either side of the rocky portion of the isth- 

mus the channel was excavated by dredging. 

Substantial dams were then constructed to keep 

the centre dry, and the middle 

portions were removed by 


steam excavators working one 
above the other on a series of 
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known, the ‘‘ Kiel Canal.’’ 
Geographically and topo- 
graphically the location of 
the canal is imdicated in 
the map given belew. The 
route of the waterway ex- 
tends from the 
port of Kiel on 
the west coast 
of the Baltic 
across the pen- 
insula formed 
by Jutland and 
Schleswig - H o1 - 
stein to Bruns- 
biittel on the 
river Elbe. 
While the Kiel 
of exceeding impor- 
tance as a commercial enter- 
prise, its effect upon European 
polities, particularly in its im- 
portance to Germany, Russia 
and Denmark, can be hardly 
over-estimated from a strategic 
[t is estimated that over 5,000 ships 
annually pass around this peninsula, representing 
a freight of over twenty million tons. The value 
of the canal chiefly exists in saving mariners 
from the dangerous voyage around Denmark, the 
rocky channels and reefs of which, in conjunc- 
tion with the severe winter storms and ice floes, 
have been a constant menace to navigation. 
Within the past forty years three thousand ships 
have been lost and four thousand ships more 
seriously injured along this coast. The new 
canal will enable all vessels of not over ten thou- 
sand tons to avoid the dangerous passage. 


Canal is 


standpoint. 








galleries along the horizontal 
plan of the canal. Some shafts 
were sunk through the deepest 
cuts, but as the bulk of the 
material excavated from 
each end the progress through 
the deeper portions was neces- 
sarily slow. 
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THE NORTH SEA CANAL. 


The engineering event of the 
year has been the opening of 


= Shup Canal 


= Ferry & Sutage 














the North Sea Canal, or as it 
is perhaps more commonly 














RAILROAD DRAWBRIDGE NEAR RENDSBURG. 


The length of the canal is sixty-one miles, a 
width of two hundred feet at the surface and 
eighty-five feet at the bottom, with an average 
depth of thirty feet. From the profile and other 
details of the new channel given, it is seen that 
there are two locks, one at each entrance. The 
locks, in a manner similar to those at Manches- 
ter, have been constructed of the most solid and 


substantial masonry. The gates at Brunsbiittel 


are shown, and may be taken as typical instances 
of this feature of canal engineering. 


mn 
The power 
house furnishing the necessary hydraulic power 


for operating the gates is seen on the left bank of 
the lock. The construction of the Kiel enter- 
prise differs essentially from either that of Man- 
chester or Corinth in locating the locks at either 
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GRUNENTHAL BRIDGE. LEVENSAU SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 





WHALEBACKS PASSING THROUGH THE SAULT 
STE. MARIE CANAL. ‘ 


end of the canal, thus permitting a clean passage- 
way from end to end of the channel after the 
ships have once been admitted through the ports 
at eitherend. The locks are each seven hundred 
and twenty feet long and eighty-two feet wide, 
and in order to enhance the ease in handling the 
gates, each one has a supplementary relief gate, 
which is only closed after the main gate is in po- 
sition, a novelty in canal engineering first intro- 
duced in this enterprise. 

During construction a most serious obstacle 
was encountered in crossing several miles of 
marsh. Excavation in the ordinary manner was 
found impracticable at these points, and the work 
came to a stand-still until the expedient of con- 
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structing a series of sand dams parallel to the 
axis of the canal was put into execution by the 
chief engineer. This device consisted in dump- 
ing alongside of the proposed route an enormous 
quantity of sand excavated along other portions. 
The sand settled into the soft mud, crowding it 
to one side and forming a barrier sufficient to 
prevent the rest of the marsh from flowing in 
upon the channel as fast as the excavation should 
be prosecuted, 

Several intersecting railways were encountered, 
which were successfully bridged in a manner 
somewhat similar to that employed in Manches- 
ter, but with the introduction of the more grace- 
ful and artistic continental methods of bridge 
architecture. The prominent examples of this 
part of the work are given on page 11, showing 
the bridges at Grunenthal and Levensau. 

Possibly the most notable feature is the eco- 
nomical method of construction, the total cost of 
the sixty-one miles being only about thirty-eight 
million dollars, and the still more remarkable 
fact that the whole enterprise was conceived and 
executed for a sum which fell inside of the origi- 
nal estimate of its cost. 
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The shape of the channel is such as to permit 
a speed of six miles per hour, and so the time 
occupied in the passage should not exceed twelve 
hours. It is estimated that by the canal route 
Hamburg steamers will save forty hours time, 
and English boats not 
hours. 


less than twenty-four 
From a commercial consideration only, 
it is doubtful if the canal could ever have received 
sufficient support for its completion, but from its 
inestimable value to Germany in case of war it 
gained the warm indorsement of that govern- 
ment, sufficient to carry it to completion. As the 
entrances are under Prussian control, Germany 


will always be able to secure a passage to the sea 


free from foreign intervention. 


THE WELLAND CANAL. 

Though European nations have been in the 
past few years industriously occupied in increas- 
ing their commercial waterways, and while on 
this side of the Atlantic there has been an unend- 
ing canvass of the project of cutting through the 
South American isthmus, the United States has 
not been backward in the matter of canal enter- 
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rHE “‘ NORTH WEsr’ LOCKING DOWN, 
The earliest American 
is the Welland Canal, ex- 
tending between Lakes Erie and On- 
tario, around Niagara Falls, thus af- 
fording a passageway for lake traffic 


prise. ship 


channel 


that enables the large ships to pass 
from the Atlantic to Duluth. The 
Welland Canal starts upon the north- 
eastern shore of Lake Erie, directly 
opposite Buffalo, and extends twenty- 
seven miles from Port Colborne, on 


Lake Erie, to Port Dalhousie, on 
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Lake Ontario. The canal was first projected 
early in the century, and was opened to naviga- 
tion for small boats in the thirties. Several sub- 
sequent enlargements took place, until in 1886 
it was finally arranged to accommodate vessels 
of fourteen to sixteen feet in draught. 

The most important engineering feature is the 
flight of locks located at Thorold, a few miles 
west of Niagara, whereby a total lift of three hun- 
dred and twenty-six feet is accomplished, thus 
enabling ships to cross the limestone escarpment 
that forms a natural dam between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. A general view of the Welland Canal 
at the base of the Thorold flight is given, and a 
lake freight boat is shown locking down in the 
centre lock of the flight. A million and one-half 
tons of freight have been known to pass the canal 
in a single year, thus showing it to be a for- 
midable competitor in traffic with great canals of 
the world. 

THE SAULT STE, MARIE CANALS. 


Commercially speaking, 
the world 


the most important 
is the channel around the 
Falls of St. Mary, for a larger 
number of ships carrying 
greater tonnage and more 
passengers pass through this 


eanal in 


A LAKE FREIGHTER IN THE THOROLD LOCKS, 
ELLAND CANAL. 
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is estimated to cost over five 
million dollars. In a cham- 
ber of these dimensions, it 
will be possible to pass four 
steamers at once, thus more 
than doubling the present 
capacity. The view, taken 
longitudinally through the 
lock, shows the massive 
character of the masonry, 
and the heavy breast walls 
to sustain the gates. Some 
peculiar engineering prob- 
lems are exhibited. Un- 
less the water is admitted 
evenly all over the entire 
area there is a tendency to 
produce currents inside of 


THE LARGEST LOCK IN THE WORLD—(SAULT STE. MARTE CANAL). the chamber that might 


improvement than through any other in the 
world, not excepting even the famous Suez. 

The level of Lake Superior is about twenty 
feet above that of the remainder of the great lake 
chain. From the outlet of the great fresh-water 
ocean the overflow shoots through a succession 
of rapids, somewhat over a mile in length, that 
strongly recalls the foaming water above Niagara. 
In the early days of American settlement the 
Falls of St. Mary necessitated a portage around 
which is was necessary to transport all goods by 
land. In 1855 a channel, constructed by the 
State of Michigan, with a single lock was sufficient 
to admit the small craft of that time. In 1870 
the United States Government assumed the en- 
terprise, and proceeded to enlarge the channel 
and construct a lock of sufficient capacity to re- 
ceive the early lake steamers. So rapidly, how- 
ever, has the traffic increased that the govern- 
ment has at the present time under construction 
what will be, when completed, the largest lock 
in the world. The present facilities of the Amer- 
ican Sault Ste. Marie Canal comprises a channel 
a mile and a quarter in length with a single lock 
five hundred and fifteen feet long, eighty feet 
wide, with seventeen feet of water over the sills. 
On page 13 another view of this lock is given, 
showing the largest lake steamer in the world, 
the North West, locking down. 

The new lock, which is located directly along- 
side of the present one, will be the greatest engi- 
neering structure of this description, a view of 
which during construction is shown on this page. 
It consists of a masonry chamber eight hundred 
feet long, one hundred feet wide and having 
twenty-one feet of water over the gate sills, and 


wash vessels together to 
their serious damage. To prevent this the floor 
is made hollow, containing culverts that open 
up into the lock at various points, and the 
admission of the water into the different chan- 
nels is so timed as to produce a perfectly even 
flux. The culverts are eight feet high and two 
feet wide, made of twelve by twelve-inch white 
pine lumber bolted together in the most substan- 
tial manner, the whole superstructure being covy- 
ered with two courses of three-inch plank, laid 
on a double course of twelve by twelve-inch tim- 
ber. As the buoyancy of such a mass of wood 
is enormous, the whole structure is anchored to 
the rocky floor, requiring over three million 
pounds of bolts to hold it down. All of the 
interstices are filled with cement, absorbing over 
ten thousand cubic yards, while the total masonry 
needed in the walls rises to over eighty thousand 
yards. 

An idea of the value of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal to the United States may be gained from a 
consideration of the traffic which it is able to 
handle. In 1894, thirteen million tons of freight, 
carrying over two thousand three hundred pas- 
sengers, passed through the canal, while for the 
same period the Suez canal carried but eight 
millions. At present the traffic through the canal 
is so great that the lock, though in constant oper- 
ation during the entire portion of the year that 
navigation—on account of the weather—is per- 
missible, cannot handle it. The entrances are 
crowded with vessels, and it is not uncommon 
for craft to be delayed for many hours, or, indeed, 
days, waiting their turn. 

Canadian enterprise is also awakened to the 
value of a ship canal around the Sault Ste Marie, 
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and has built an additional channel on the north- 
ern shore of the river that was opened for traffic 
last June. While the lock on the Canadian side 
will have the distinction of being the longest in 
the world, as it is one thousand feet in length, it 
is so much narrower that it has not more than 
one-half the traffic facilities that will be possessed 
by the new American structure. With the com- 
pletion of our new lock, which is expected for 
the next shipping season, the lake trade should 
for years to come be excellently equipped. 


THE HARLEM RIVER CANAL. 


As a prophet is without honor only in his own 
country, so it is probable that comparatively few 
New Yorkers are aware that the northern end of 
Manhattan Island is the site of the latest piece of 
American ship canalization. New York Island, 
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PLAN OF HARLEM SHIP CANAL, 


as it is now frequently called, is separated from 
the main. land by the Hudson and East Rivers 
on the west and east, respectively, and on the 
north by a miserable little creek bearing the 
euphonious appellation of ‘‘Spuyten Duyvil.’”’ 
This title derives its origin from an old Knicker- 
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16 GREAT 
bocker story of a settler of New Amsterdam hav- 
ing declared his intention, one stormy day, of 
swimming the wretched stream ‘‘in spite of the 
devil,’’ but whether he succeeded or not tradition 
sayeth not. The creek has always been too big 
to fill up, and not large enough for anything but 
row-boat navigation, while its soft and muddy 
banks have been responsible for much of the mal- 
aria that has rendered the northern part of the 
island undesirable as a habitat. The present 
improvement bids fair to change all this. On 
page 15 a general view of the location is given, 
showing the effect which the new waterway will 
have on New York commerce in shortening the 
distance from the Hudson to Long Island Sound, 
while adjoined is an enlarged representation of 
the particular location, exhibiting the tortuous- 
ness of the stream to be rectified and conveying 
some idea of the difficulties to be surmounted. 
The work has been in progress since 1873, and is 
intended to yield a channel three hundred and 
fifty feet wide and eighteen feet deep at low tide, 
though as yet these full dimensions are not en- 
tirely available. The greater proportion of the 
undertaking consisted in excavating the soft allu- 
vial mud that filled the channel between the 
rocky ledges on either hand. Superficially, this 
would appear an easy task, for much of the ma- 
terial to be moved was so soft that it could be 
pumped. This very softness, however, was the 
greatest difficulty, for as fast as the mud was 
removed more ran in to take its place, and at one 
time it seemed to the engineers as if they would 
pump up the entire end of Manhattan Island. 
The only recourse was to line the shore with 
retaining walls of rock to hold the unstable 
lands. This was a particularly tedious and ex- 
pensive process, as in many cases the improvised 
dam would disappear over night, sinking out of 
sight into the mud, while a slight storm washing 
on incompleted work was sure to carry it away. 
To give the spur of variety, the hardest and 
toughest rock was occasionally encountered. 
Patience and skill are more than a match for 
even the elements ; and though but partially fin- 
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ished, the channel is navigable, the old mud 
holes are filled up and with the stimulus of a little 
grateful enthusiasm from the Manhattanites as an 
incentive to Congress for an additional appropri- 
ation, the upper part of the island may be made 
not only beautiful but useful and commercial. 
This improvement will lead to the immediate 
result of relieving the at present congested chan- 
nel around the lower portion of the New York 
side from the heavy traffic of canal boats and 
tows which pass between the North River and 
Long Island Sound. Such flotilla are exceed- 
ing unmanageable when passing through the 
troubled tidal waters of the end of Manhattan 
Island, and seriously interfere with the traffic 
of ferryboats and the handling of the larger sea- 
going craft that are constantly approaching New 
York. The distance from the East River to the 
Hudson by the new way is about seven and one- 
quarter miles, thus saving by the omission of 
the transit around the end of the island about 
thirteen miles. A number of magnificent bridges 
carrying the highroads leading out of New York 
cross the estuary at various points, all of which 
have been arranged to have a height of not less 
than one hundred and three feet, excepting those 
which are drawbridges, or which are temporary 
arrangements. As a consequence navigation is 
relieved from any obstructions that will militate 
against the passage of the highest masts. It is 
estimated that the average cost of towing from 
the Hudson River to the East River will be re- 
duced by at least fifty per cent., as will be seen 
on the following table : 
Distance from the mouth of Spuyten-Duyvil 
Creek to High Bridge, via the Battery. ... 2° 
sy the New Canal natn 
To Ninetieth Street, East River, via the Bat- 
tery. 
By the 


miles. 
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New Canal 


Terrestrial astronomers are studying the so- 
called canals on the planet Mars with the great- 
est interest. Is it possible that the Martian as- 
tronomers are paying our ‘‘ Great Canals’? & 
similar compliment ? 
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THE CIRCLES 


By Mrs 


RAVEN HI is a fair eminence in the chain of 
billowy mountains that rises east of Grassy Val- 
ley. That valley—drawn out narrowly by one of 
nature’s throes—-is shut in, trough-like, between 
the chine of Great Bull Hill on one side and the 
terraced range on the other, with Pike’s Peak in 
the background, keeping everlasting and grim 
surveillance over all. Into this valley the sun 
shoots his warmest beams; the kinnikinic clothes 
the spurs of the hills deep buried in its sloping 
sides, and there in the cradled heat the camp- 
robber and magpie and bluebird build and revel 
through the brief highland summer. Raven Hill, 
rearing above this valley, differs in contour from 
the other heights. It is softly and beautifully 
rounded. On its western side are the circles that 
have made it the pilgrimage of so many men. 
Scientists, seeking landmarks of the ages; lovers 
of the curious, specialists and geologists have all 
climbed the old hill, and speculated on the ori- 
gin of the circles. All this investigation has ended 
in vaguest conjecture. The circles lie on the hill- 
side, symmetrical and clearly defined, a trifle 
lighter in tone in summer than the surrounding 
green, and rounding out under the snow of win- 
ter by little tricks of light and shade. A secret 
withheld by nature from her eager children—a 
brown, sodded mystery. 

It was six o’clock when Rod Morrow came 
down to the cabin. His shift was out at five, but 
he fell to talking with Gaffney out on the ore 
dump, and shying stones at the chipmunks, and 
before he thought the shadows had grown long 
and black. His partners said that he didn’t have 
sense enough to know when he was hungry. His 
cousin, Jack West, who was in a weak way his 
champion, would say: 

**Oh, Rod’s all right—he’s just a little kid- 
dish.”’ 

It was dark in the cabin this evening when 
Rod pushed in the door; the boys were all out, 
but they had left supper on the table for him. 
The boy drew a deep breath—he smelled stewed 
fruit. A dog started from under the bunks. The 
candle which Rod had lighted showed her to be 
a shiny spaniel, with all the litheness and grace 
of female things. In a moment the boy was 
down on the floor, tumbling and wrestling with 
her. She held her own well, worming from the 
boy’s grasp, and coming into the mélée again 
with excited growls and snarls. 
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‘‘Where are thr boys, Miss Nancy?”’ Rod 
asked at length, sitting up with his hands clasped 
around his knees. Miss Nancy barked wisely— 
though dumb, she knew a thing or two. She 
knew that Pring always fed her, and that Butter- 
field loved to | 
ing over hills | 
ing, Miss Nai 
She had suffered « 
morning the i 


ve her hug his heels when tramp- 
‘king for float. Generally speak- 
was satisfied with the world. 
me cruel injustice. One snowy 
ites of the cabin found six wee 
¢ and whining around Miss 
A little later the mother followed Rod 
up the trail to the Great Eagle mine, as was her 
habit, and returning found the corner empty. 
The bereaveme! 


puppies squirn 


t lived with her for days, evi- 
denced by low moans and a look of human pain 
in her eyes. Miss Nancy was like the ‘‘ Lucky 
Cuss Claim ’’—company property. 

** Come here,’’ said Rod. 

She approached, and went up on end as if 
worked by machinery. 

‘*Play the | said the boy. 

Miss Nancy, with her head on one side, her 
silky ears drooping lugubriously, pawed imag- 
inary ivory with her fore feet. 

** Now sing.”’ 


Nano, 


The air was at once rent bya prolonged howl. 
‘‘ Here, stop that blamed noise !’’ said West, 
opening the door and entering with Butterfield. 
The dog slunk off to her bed under the bunks 
‘‘Have you had your supper?’ asked West. 
‘No; I’ve just in. I say, pardner, 
leave that light here on the table till I eat.’’ 
Butterfield had taken up the candle, and was 
making off to a He 
set it down on the table again, drew up a cracker 
box, and in a moment was lost to the world 
about him. Butterfield was fing of length, and 
noticeable even in digging clothes. His 
vagabond life had not effaced the debonnaire man- 
ner gained by gentle breeding. He had sworn 
to live like a catamount in these hills until he 
made a stake, and he was living manfully by 
the oath. After he had devoured his paper he 
looked across at the boy, and a twinkle came in 
If Rod sometimes forgot to eat, when 


come 


orner to read his paper. 


his 


his eyes. 
once he did set to it was with amazing energy. 
The boy was not lovely tolook upon. One of his 
first exploits with a gun was to shoot the left 
side of his face off. The wound had healed, 
leaving a deep, wrinkled groove from temple to 
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chin, and drawing down the corner of the eye, 


which fell to habitual weeping in consequence. 
He was a hulk of flesh—so big that specula- 
tion ran rife as to how many smoked sides of 
pig and how much stewed fruit had been con- 
sumed in building up. His arms and legs were 
loosely hung, as if nature in fashioning him 
had left out some important screws. His hair 
was tan of color, and frousy, and seemed still 
to wear the sear of that awful gunshot years 
before. 

West, who was rummaging in an old trunk, 
said : 

**Rod, did you see anything of that pamphlet 
on mine ventilation ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ the boy answered, choking down a 
mouthful. 

‘*Tt’?s d—d strange how things get lost in this 
cabin.”’ 

**Ts yer air bad?”’ 

‘‘We struck a pretty foul streak to-day.’’ 

‘*How’s the mine lookin’ ?”’ 

**Oh, about the same.” 

‘*They fetched a awful rich chunk out er the 
Eagle to-day. 
with gold. 
south.”’ 

Butterfield dropped his paper. 

‘‘T’m sure, boys, that the Lucky Cuss is an ex- 
tension of that vein,’’ he said. 

‘We are eternally heeled, then,’’ said West, 
‘*for the Great Eagle is paying the biggest divi- 
dends in the camp.”’ 

The Lucky Cuss Claim properly ranked under 
the head of a prospect hole, but the partners in 
the cabin always spoke of it as ‘‘the mine.”’ 
There was a pile of dirt and stones heaped up, 
and a shaft thirty feet deep, with a drift running 
off in the direction of the Great Eagle mine, and 
there every day West and Butterfield dug, and 
blasted, and windlassed, and into that hole in 
the ground Rod Morrow and Pring were putting 
their earnings for a fourth interest each. They 
were all possessed of the madness that some day 
that hole would make their fortune. 

“‘T think [Pll have an assay of that last dirt 
we took out—it looked good,’’ said West. 

**Oh, wait till the end of the month,”’ returned 
Butterfield abstractedly, divided between the sub- 
ject of their pay streak and the Republican nomi- 
nations. 

‘“*T say, Jack, Gaffney was tellin’ me about 
them rings over on Raven Hill. He says the 
hill’s been lightnin’ struck.’’ 

‘Don’t you let him give you any such guff.”’ 

“What guff?’’ asked Pring, just coming in. 


I seen it, and it were just lousy 
Aiken dug it out er the second level 
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‘* Why, the men up there are always trying to 
give Rod some game.’’ 

** Rod look out for number one. The 
Pearl-Swine combination proves him to be pro- 
gressive if nothing else,’’ said Butterfield, look- 
ing over his paper at the boy, and laughing. 
Rod looked from one to the other as this conver- 
sation proceeded, his rheumy eye dropping tears. 
The Pearl-Swine joke was one of rare relish to 
the boys in the cabin. It had come about in 
this way. The owners of the Lucky Cuss were 
accustomed to send their soiled clothes to a cer- 
tain Mrs. Flannery, who lived in a tent on the 
hill. Rod had several times been dispatched on 
the errand, and the first thing Pring, West, and 
Butterfield knew, the youngest member of the 
corporation was figuring at the public balls with 
Pearl, eldest daughter of the house of Flannery, 
for a partner. Butterfield was responsible for 
the ‘‘ Pearl-Swine’’ smartness, and poor Rod 
would sit in sheepish silence when the others 
laughed, dimly realizing that he was: the butt of 
all the uproar. He regarded Butterfield as a su- 
One day he carried the instru- 
ment for him to make some measurements, and 


can 


perior being. 


Butterfield’s cleverness in getting angles, and his 
mental computations, inspired him with wonder 
he had never forgotten. The boy also knew that 
he of all the men in the cabin was richest in sym- 
pathy. One day he was stricken with a mighty 
earache, an affliction common to him by reason 
of his injured head, and Butterfield was the one 
who stood by him. He wrapped him in blankets; 
warmed and administered oil, and did not leave 
him until he fell asleep. There was no mistake 
in his mind—Butterfield was the trump, if he did 
make jokes he didn’t understand about himself 
and Pearl Flannery. The young lady in ques- 
tion had just turned sixteen. She was tall and 
awkward, and wore a surprising mop of florid 
hair. On the gala occasions when she appeared 
with Rod she was invariably attired in white, 
with a wonderful garniture of blue ribbons. 
Pring, who was apt at comparisons, said she 
looked like a young filly dressed for the county 
fair, but when he spoke of some ribbon flying be- 
hind as the crupper, Rod rebelled, the scar on 
his face flushing purple and his game eye stream- 
ing in his rage. 

‘Well, that’s what Gaffney said, anyway,” 
said the boy, returning to his supper. 

‘You let Gaffney give you that sort of stuff, 
and keep on with your sinful ways, and you'll 
see where you are when Gabriel comes over 
the peak and blows ‘taps’ for the world to 
halt.”’ 





‘* HE FORSOOK THE TRAIL, AND SPLIT THROUGH THE DEEP SNOW OF THE TIMBER, 
FIGHTING AND BREAKING HIS WAY.”’ 
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Butterfield winked at Pring. 
prophecy the boy’s face fell. 

‘*T know I ain’t ready to go, and you boys 
ain’t, neither. 


At this direful 


Jack cusses, and I heard Pring 
say he swiped some candles at the Eagle the 
other day when Peck’s back was turned, and there 
ain’t a Bible in the cabin ’cept mine.”’ 

Six months before when Pring, Butterfield and 
West located the Lucky Cuss, they were all three 
broke. The strike had been on, and they had 
been idle for months. About this time West re- 
ceived a letter from a distant cousin in Tennessee 
asking him if he could get a place for her eight- 
een-year-old boy, and offering to put in his trust 
five hundred dollars for some investment for the 
youth. It was a veritable windfall for the part- 
ners ; with that money they could develop the 
Lucky Cuss. An encouraging answer was sent, 
and in the course of time behold Rod !—Rod, 
fresh from a little red dirt farm in Tennessee, 
clad in a smart ‘‘ boughten’’ suit, dazed with 
the journey and the great new world, and shy of 
all in the cabin but Miss Nancy. From the be- 
ginning the two were confederates. The boy’s 
inheritance, both from nature and circumstances, 
had been mean. His life had been narrowly shut 
in by the horizon of a little plat of land on the 
Dover road. He knew a little of fractions from 
winter months in the district school, and he 
knew how to plow and when to plant corn, but 
of the ways and wiles of the world he was inno- 
cent. 

He throve badly at first in his new home ; it 
was transplanting a burdock in high, arid soil. 
He missed the corn bread and spareribs and 
featherbeds, and the droll drawl of the South. 
Then, too, it seemed as if someone was always 
laughing at him. At first he went sniveling to 
Jack West, who of all men in the world was most 
intolerant of such nonsense. West was,counted 
a rattling good fellow; he had tremendous en- 
ergy and a generous, wholesome way that made 
him a favorite. He had no sympathy, and less 
patience, with Rod. He called him a big baby, 
and told him to get on his fighting gloves and go 
at the world. With these sharp words he would 
turn on his heel and walk off. So poor Rod 
had learned to nurse his sorrow in silence. In 


the meantime West had collected some money, 


and he offered to return Rod’s five hundred 
dollars and buy him a ticket home, but the boy 
having tasted of the flesh-pots of the West de- 
clined it. 

Among many things that afforded the Tennes- 
sean wonder in this new world were the circles 
on Raven Hill, which lay just across Grassy Val- 
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ley from them. The day after he came, loung- 
ing in front of the cabin, he spied the circles. 

‘‘What’s them round rings?’’ he asked. It 
happened that Butterfield was alone in the cabin. 

‘* Part of the scenery,’’ he answered carelessly. 

‘* But what makes ’em?’’ the boy went on in- 
sistently. 

‘‘Why,’’ said Butterfield, ‘‘don’t you remem- 
ber in the Bible when the shepherds were guard- 
ing their flocks by night, that a bright star 
arose ?”’ 

re.” 

‘Well, it was right there on that hill, my boy. 
You know in those days the wild beasts were so 
numerous and fierce that the shepherd had to 
keep his sheep in a bunch and tramp around 
them all night with the dogs to protect them. 
Those circles you see over there on the hill are 
the tracks they wore at that time.’’ 

Rod’s recollection of Bible history was a little 
hazy, but the stories of wrath and vengeance re- 
cited by the itinerant preachers he had heard al- 
ways struck terror to his heart. 

‘Why don’t the grass grow up again ?’’ 

God won’t allow it. You have 
heard of two wicked places, Sodom and Gomor- 
rah ?’’ asked Butterfield, warming to the subject 
as the poor dupe’s credulity increased. ‘‘ Well, 
in those places the people’s sins were very griev- 
ous. You don’t know much about the West yet. 
You will learn, but in the meantime I will tell 
you a few things. This part of the country is the 
Sodom and Gomorrah of these times. Oh, the 
wickedness out here is something awful! Now 
He don’t 
walk and talk with them as he used to in Adam’s 
time. He won’t let those scars heal over because 
he wants them to remind sinners that Christ is 
coming again.”’ 

*‘ What?’ gasped the horrified boy. 

“Yes. Didn’t you know it? And when he 
comes the second time it will be right over that 
peak there. First there will be a great light 
streaming from the heavens, then Gabriel will 
sound the trumpet, and then the Son of Man will 
appear with hosts of cherubim and seraphim, and 
woe at that time for the sinner.’’ 

‘‘ How do you know ?”’ demanded the boy. 

‘“ Why haven’t you heard about that rock they 
have dug up in the vale of Siddim with writing 
on it that tells all about it?’ said Butterfield, 
the ingenious lie coming to him with the sud- 
denness of a flashlight. ‘‘The message was in 
strange marks and signs, but men make out any- 
thing now, you know.”’ 

The boy said no more, but from that hour the 
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you see God gives his people signs. 
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circles were of vital interest to him. He would 
sit at the door of the cabin and look from Raven 
Hill to the stern old peak and wonder as to the 
time of the coming. Mighty visions came to him 
of the King of Glory rising above the mountain 
in a cloud of dazzling light. As little as the boys 
in the cabin thought of it this deception cost poor 
Rod much anxiety. He meditated every day on 
his unregeneracy. The West had proven a very 
bad venture for his morals. His stock of ‘‘ cuss’’ 
words on the farm had been limited to ‘‘ dog gone 
it’’ and “‘ blame it,’’ and ‘‘ you old fool’’ (usu- 
ally applied to the mules), but since coming 
West he had become a regular ranter. And Sun- 
day, the day he was wont to put on his best 
clothes and sit in the meeting house, casting 
sheep’s eyes at Minty McIntyre in her corner, 
often passed now without his knowing it. Through 
West’s influence they had taken him as nipper at 
the Great Eagle mine and they didn’t allow God 
had a day up there. So Rod toted steel as usual. 
Then the dancing he had taken up here—what 
would his mother and Minty say if they knew? 
These reflections punished him ¢ruelly, and the 
water would stream from his drawn eye as he 
thought of the second coming and his unreadi- 
ness. 

It was the next day after Rod’s talk with Gaff- 
ney on the ore dump that the plan was made. 
The boys in the cabin determined to cure him of 
his kiddishness. The joke was to be saved for 
Christmas to add to the jollity of that season. 
Just at that time Rod would be coming off the 
night shift at two o’clock. Their scheme was to 
have a bright light‘ appear on the peak, and on 
an adjoining hill a trumpet should toot long and 
mournfully the tragic tidings that the King of 
Kings was at hand. 

The winter fell early. By the middle of Octo- 
ber the storm clouds were gathering on Ryolite 
Hill—gray, tumbling vapors that foretold much 
snow. One day it came—a wild tangle, shooting 
lightly at first a lace vail across the dun hills, 
then fiercely blurring and blotting out their huge 
shoulders and airy turrets. After that a white 
world—white to remain until June’s assuaging 
sun should beam again. 

The eve of Christmas drew in with a swift, 
cold dusk. The stars came out a mighty host— 
it was their time tosing. The outlying ranges 
were densely black against the horizon, cutting 
their sombre shapes on the jeweled spaces of the 
sky. The Lucky Cuss partners were chuckling 
already over the night’s fun. 

Down in the Great Eagle mine, Rod going 
from stope to stope, and level to level, gathering 
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and giving out steel, whistled ‘‘ Roll, Jordan, 
Roll.’’” When he had placed the drills in the 
skip and given the bell for it to be hoisted, he 
nimbly climbed up on a stull, and proceeded to 
play a mouth organ. When the whistle blew at 
the close of the shift Rod was the first to mount. 
He had Christmas in his bones, and started down 
the trail unconscious that crouched in every 
shadow was a man waiting to see him run. Sud- 
denly a voice roared : 

“My God! See the light on the Peak !’’ 

The boy halted and threw up his head like a 
frightened beast. With one glance he took in 
the flame-lit heavens, and in the moment came 
a long, blood-curdling horn wail, and he started. 
He forsook the trail and split through the deep 
snow of the timber, fighting and breaking his 
way. 

‘Lightning of Zeus, see him run !”’ 

‘“* He’s got speed, if he does lack pedigree.’’ 

**Go it, colt of the Tennessee hills !’’ 

‘* He’s shod with electricity.”’ 

These remarks came forth with the dark forms 
that emerged from the brush, as Rod’s flying fig- 
ure disappeared 

His partners went after him, barely keeping 
in sight. At Spinney’s mill they sat down breath- 
less and saw Rod go over the hill bareheaded, 
arms wildly extended and his jumper trimming 
the wind with the force of transit. 


* * * * * 


A week later the Kansas papers reported the 
advent of a new prophet. He had not come ex- 


actly as John the Baptist, but he was tramping 
through the State dressed in miner’s clothes, 


preaching wildly as he went. He told his aston- 
ished listeners that Christ had come to Col- 
orado. He was just ftom there, and had seen 
Him. He saw Him come over Pike’s Peak, fol- 
lowed by a host of shining angels, and the sound 
of Gabriel’s trumpet rent the air for miles. He 
told them he had fled because of his wickedness. 
That away down the cafion road he had fallen 
on his knees and made his peace with God. He 
besought his hearers to do the same, for he 
warned them that Christ would come next into 
Kansas to judge it. 

The summer came again. ‘‘ While the earth 
remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and night and 
day shall not cease.”’ 

The circles still lie on Raven Hill, and the 
eagle still wheels in the sun-clear air—wheels 
before she swoops to gather food for her young 
nested away up in the beetling rocks. 
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A DAY WITH 


By CHARLES 

3EFORE visiting Sardinia I had heard much 
about the excitement of tunny fishing. It is no 
ordinary kind of fishing. The 
which has the monopoly of the Sarde fisheries 


Genoese firm 
and canning establishments relies on taking the 

As each fish 
three hundred 
pounds it will be evident that the lures and nets 
must be on a colossal scale. 


tunny by the hundred at a time. 
weighs on an average two or 


Perhaps the tunny 
may be caught as they catch tarpon in the Flor- 
ida waters, but the attempt does not seem to be 
made, 

There are two or three noted fisheries off the 
west coast of Sardinia—those of Carloforte, Bosa 
and Asinara being the principal. A few cen- 
turies ago they were more important than they 
are now. Industries of all kinds in Sardinia are 
in rather a bad way, the people being as lazy as 
most southerners, and content to live at their 
ease on a few pencea day rather than exert them- 
selves uncomfortably for the sake of a possible 
fortune in the future. One may or may not sym- 
pathize with the Sardes in their love of inaction. 
Certainly I did on the evening of our arrival at 
Carloforte, in the little island of St. Peter, right 
at the southwest corner of Sardinia. We had 
had a fearful jaunt across the twin islet of San 
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Antonio, under a broiling June sun (and it can 
be hot down there in June), and in a miserable 
little car called ‘‘ saltafoss,’’ 
springs and jogs you up and down according to 
the ruts and rocks in the road, so that after an 
hour or two of it you feel as if your “ 


which possesses no 


innards ’’ 
After this 
jog trot and a brief rest in a tiny white village at 
the north end of San Antonio (the houses built 
on the naked rock) we got on board a toy steamer 


would not long remain within you. 


and had half an hour’s sail across a glassy sea, 


sweltering in the heat. This brought us to the 
blue and white town of Carloforte, all the boys 
of which seemed to be bathing in the oily-looking 
water. Even in the evening the lads were still 
in the sea, and the men with them. The next 
day, when we went out to face the blistering sun, 
we found the sea as full of men and boys as ever ; 
and when we left Carloforte on the third day hun- 
dreds of human bodies were to be seen in the 
water and lying prone on the sand by the shore ; 
so that, upon the whole, the population of Carlo- 
forte may be called amphibious. 

Probably not once in twelve months does a 
tourist find his way to this little corner of Europe. 
That explained the rough accommodation we had 
to put up with. Our inn was dreadfully full of 
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It was also full of flies. When 
we sat down to breakfast or dinner without a 
little girl to wave a cloth over our heads and the 
~atables, we had to fight with the flies for our 
share of what was going. I don’t know when I 
was more uncomfortable than here in Carloforte, 
what with the fleas and the flies. The nights 
too were so hot that it was difficult to sleep, quite 
apart from the above enemies to orthodox repose. 

On the evening of our arrival the young woman 
who waited on us brought us a steak of tunny as 
a course at dinner. The English Vice-Consul 
happened to be with us at the time. 

‘*By the way,’’ said he, ‘“‘have you gentle- 
mans (he was a native and not very good at En- 
glish) ever seen a ‘matanza’?’’ 

‘*Matanza”’ is Spanish for ‘‘slaughter.’’ It 
is particularly applied to the killing of a herd of 
tunny. 

No, we had not seen a “‘ matanza,”’ except of 
bulls and horses (especially horses) in Spain— 
as disagreeable a sight as can be conceived—and 
we said so. 


fleas, not guests. 


‘*Oh, then you have good luck,’’ he replied. 
*‘T shall give you a letter to Don, who is the 
manager of the ‘tonnara’ (the village of tunny 
slaughterers), and you shall see one. It is ar- 
ranged for to-morrow. There was one matanza 
two days ago, and we hear to-day that the net is 
again prepared. You shall not miss the sight ; 
it is beautiful.” 

My friend arid I were both exceedingly glad to 
hear this. We had hoped we might see a tunny 
killing in the north of the island, but this bird in 
the hand seemed the very one for us to seize, and 
so we accepted the Vice-Consul’s offer without 
hesitation. 

The fresh tunny steak was most palatable. 

‘¢Yes,’’? said the Vice-Consul, trying a morsel 
on the end of a fork, ‘‘it is new killed, but not 
quite new. You shall like better the piece you 
eat to-morrow evening, if you have the stomach 
for it.”’ 

‘‘ What do you mean by that, Mr. ——? 
asked. 

‘‘Oh, you shall see, you shall see !”’ 
laughing reply. 

After dinner we all strolled down to the beach 
with our cigars to breathe some cool air if we 
could find it. On our way we passed a butcher’s 
shop. A very fat priest was smelling a piece of 
red meat that looked much like horseflesh. 

‘‘ Behold !’ said the Vice-Consul, ‘‘ that is 
tunny. A fine fish, Don Ramon”? (to the priest). 

But the priest merely raised his bushy eye- 
brows as he flipped his fingers and turned away 


”) 


was his 
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from the butcher, who was 
avidity. 


regarding him with 


‘‘What shall I cut for you, most reverend ?’” 
asked the butcher 

‘‘Nothing, my friend; nothing to-day. The 
weather is hot ; indeed, the weather is very hot,’’ 
said his reverence, with what looked like a wink. 
*‘T do not eat tunny when it is so hot, unless— 
you understand.”’ 

The Vice-Consul laughed ; and we also laughed. 
It was impossible not to laugh at this hearty- 


faced pastor, whose broad cheeks and hanging 
chin seemed made up of smiles and contentment. 

We looked up and down the strait which 
here separates St. Peter’s Isle from the mainland 
of Sardinia. Across the water way the moun- 
tains were already purpling. Some islanders with 
their sweethearts (the girls wearing silk handker- 
chiefs of various colors round their shapely 
heads) were out on the sea, singing as they dal- 
lied with The Mayor of Carloforte 
was taking the air on the little pier, turning in 
his promenade whenever he touched the conspic- 
uous statue commemorating the rescue a hundred 
years ago of a number of the islanders from slav- 
ery in Tunis. Some one strummed at a mando- 
lin. The boys and men bathed, splashing to and 
fro among the boats, which, on their part, just 
lurched this way and that with the surge of the 


sea, 


their oars. 


It was a very pretty scene, and we did not say 
‘$Good night’? to it until the crimson sunset 
hues had quite gone from the mainland moun- 
tains and the stars and moon had begun to illum- 
ine the channel. 

The next morning we were called early as 
usual. Down south one gets up at five or so in 
self-protection. After seven the heat begins to 
be annoying. From,six to seven, however, the 
air is delicious. 

We ate our bi 
ter in the sout 


ikfast of rolls and honey—but- 
h is a suspicious article; it is 


either made in Denmark or from sheep’s milk— 


and immediately afterward we took to the beach, 
where much excitement was already apparent. 
In fact, the ‘ hd 
out to the ‘1 
which held a few 
doom. 


slaughterers 
| 


were massing to row 
or trap set in the sea, 
hundred tunny ready for their 


idraga,’ 


They were fine fellows, these slaughterers, in 
their white woolen jerseys and with faces ma- 
hogany brown. Many of them were from Genoa, 
here just for the tunny season, which lasts only 
from mid-April to the end of June. But the 
native dialect of the Sardes also made itself heard. 


With the men were a number of young women, 
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likewise interested in the tunny. The Sardes 
think nothing so attractive as a matanza. The 
girls were chattering and flashing their white 
teeth as if they meant to have a thoroughly good 
time on this hot June day. 

There were about a hundred men present, in- 
cluding a dozen or so individuals of the tramp 
species—gentlemen in very airy rags and looking 
as if they had not eaten a hearty meal for a long 
time. The latter were to help to drag in the net, 
which might have a thousand fish in it, averag- 
ing two or three hundredweight apiece. 

One man among the others was very conspicu- 
ous. He was a tall, lean fellow, who gave his 
orders to the men to get into the boats, and who 
all through the day was distinctly the controlling 
spirit. 

Him they call in Sardinia the “‘rais,’’ from 
the Arabic ‘‘ras,’’ the head. A thousand years 
ago the Moors and others were always making 
forays into Sardinia. Some settled there and left 
a stock of Moorish children behind them. There 
is much Arabic in the various Sarde dialects, and 
the name of a ‘‘rais’’ at a ‘*matanza’’ bears 
witness to the island’s bad quarters of an hour in 
the old times. 

At the bidding of the rais, then, when a 
gun was fired from a little islet between the 
mainland and St. Peter’s—an islet with a long 
chimney to it, which was smoking furiously— 
the boats all got into procession, and, being at- 
tached to each other, a steam tug transported 
us all to the scene of the day. 

Our lady friends sang as we moved. They 
have not much idea of melody, nevertheless 
there was something quite pleasing about their 
voices on this placid summer morning. As for 
the men, like men elsewhere, they paid due 
homage to tobacco. They would have enough 
work by and by. ; 

The smoking chimney just mentioned was 
part of the tunny factory. The fish of the last 
catch were being cooked in the tins to which 
they had heen consigned piecemeal. As we 
neared the islet a whiff of fish ‘came off from 
it toward us. It was far from agreeable. 

One of the fishermen noticed my movement 
of disgust. 

*‘Oh, that !’’ he exclaimed in Italian, with a 
laugh. ‘‘Itis nothing. You shall smell some- 
thing worse than that. Is it your first slaugh- 
ter ?”’ 

“The first,’’ I replied. 

‘Good ; then the gentleman cannot tell. God 
gives men stomachs of different strengths.”’ 

This jest went round the boat. We did not 
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quite understand to what test of so grave a 
kind our stomachs were to be subjected. The 
sea was quiet enough, and we had confidence 
in being able to stand a bit of tossing, even if 
it roughened. But we know now. 

We did not land on the islet. The steam 
tug darted off with the boat holding the rais. 
It left him over the madraga, or snare. He 
was scrutinizing his victims to make sure they 
had not broken loose. When he was satisfied, 
the tug brought us also toward the madraga. 

Something must be said about these tunny 
nets before describing the slaughter. They are 
about the most extensive sea traps used any- 
where in the world; and, seeing that a full 
equipment of one costs ten thousand dollars, the 
most costly also. They consist of two parts, an 
outer arrangement of esparto grass, and an in- 
ner removable drag net of the strongest hemp. 
Every year the outer framework is fashioned 
afresh for the tunny season. This also is under 
the supervision of the rais, who is nothing if 
not an experienced fisherman himself. The 
skeleton of esparto grass extends often more than 
two miles in three directions. It is made up in 
its centre of aseries of huge chambers into which 
the tunny are lured by the presence of certain of 
their brethren who are already in, but cannot get 
out of the trap. The size of the concern may be 
imagined when I add that its walls are about 
fifty feet in height and breadth. Twice as many 
feet of water’s depth are reckoned necessary for 
the fixing of a madraga, which in its skeleton 
is fastened down with huge stones and iron 
anchors, the outline showing on the surface by 
sketch lines of corks, which hold it in position. 

Within the outer lure the net itself is fixed. 
It goes to the final chamber of the madraga, 
into which the tunny are duly frightened by the 
rais with a dummy of stone wrapped in 
sheepskin which he lets down into their midst. 
When the fish are in this death chamber, as it is 
called, all the other chambers are closed fast, and 
it only remains for the huge barges which are to 
hold the dead fish to arrange themselves in a 
square over the death chamber, the net from 
which, with its terrific burden of struggling and 
frightened tunny, has gradually to be raised to 
the surface within the barrier of boats and 
barges. 

This description will explain why we were 
kept rocking off Isola Piana for a while. The 
rais had some trouble to coax his victims into 
the death chamber. They behaved as if they 
knew what was in store for them, once fast 
trapped. Certain of them, he told us afterward, 
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had periodic panics. They cared next to noth- 
ing for the ghost he let down into their midst. 
And s0, finally, not to lose time, a new method 
of bringing them to doom was tried. A sort of 
movable wall of hemp was dragged up the 
madraga in the direction of the death chamber. 
As the tunny were urged nearer and nearer to 
the chamber the space gained was secured. And 
so, eventually, toward eleven o’clock, the rais 
waved his white handkerchief to inform us that 
all was ready. 

The slaughterers stretched themselves 
looked as if they were glad. 

Half an hour later all things were ready. The 
two enormous barges (like canal-boats widened 
threefold) were well in position, facing each 
other. Lesser boats were lashed tightly at right 
angles to them, two or three deep. A clear space 
of water was thus left between the boats. In 
this space was the rais, and no one else. He 
rowed to and fro, making sure that the barrier 
was strong in every part. 


and 


Then the word was given to begin to draw in 
the net, which was gathered into boats at each 
side as it came up. 

I suppose nearly an hour was spent in hauling 
the tunny near to the surface. 
monotonous work. 
head. 


It was rather 
The sun was blazing over- 
The weight of the net, though seventy or 


eighty pairs of hands were at work upon it, was 


tremendous. An inch or two ata haul was all 
we could gain from it. 

At length a fin flashed above the surface of the 
water to encourage us. We were getting to the 
end of this division of our labor. Again the 
men sobbed ‘ as they tugged and 
groaned with relief. 

In another two minutes a score of fish could be 
seen—beautiful silver-gray monsters, with black 
backs. They showed the utmost agitation—now 
dashing to the surface and bumping hard against 
the rais in his little boat, and the next mo- 
ment speeding below again, only to be fetched 
up suddenly by the solid mass of their brethren, 
as dazed and frightened as themselves. 

It was really a remarkable sight. There were 
hundreds of tunny in a space about fifty feet 
square. 
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The net had been brought so near to 
the surface that there was no escape for them. 
They lay in heaving heaps, the uppermost bound- 
ing about or shooting to and fro with electrical 
speed in the narrow pools of water. 

Again there was an interval. While the tunny 
bruised and enfeebled themselves in their vain 
efforts to get free, the slaughterers proper now 


formed into position. The tramps and visitors 
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were put in the side boats to be out of the way, 
though we two were allowed to stay in the mid- 
dle of one of the great barges, on one of the high 
transverse seats. 

The slaughterers stripped and clothed them- 
selves afresh in white linen breeches and jacket. 
Then they took their weapons of destruction and 
looked at the rais, who was being tossed so furi- 
ously that we expected every moment to see him 
overturned into the midst of the tunny. 

The weapons were long poles with little iron 
crooks at the end—not very deadly to look at, 
but sufficiently so for the tunny, as they soon 
found to their cost. 

The rais stood up in his little boat, cried a few 
words of customary invocation for the successful 
carrying through of the work now brought so 
happily to its last stage, and then shouted: 
“Kill!” 

At this signal the slaughterers, also with a 
shout, thrust their hooks into the bodies of the 
fishes nearest to them and dragged them one by 
one up the sides of the barges, into which they 
then slid heavily. Their efforts to get a firm hold 
on the tunny were by no means always success- 
ful. The fish would break away maddened 
with pain, and scurry up and down in the most 
frantic manner. But, as a rule, this was done 
successfully at a first effort. The smaller fish 
were not too heavy for one man to lift, but those 
weighing four, five and six hundredweight de- 
manded co-operation. 

If the scene was wild before, it was extraor- 

dinary now. 
The 
The slaughterers themselves 
were soon soaked in blood. The blood spouted 
from the great fish, and it sprayed the men heavy- 
ily as they grappled with their victims. We, 
too, had our share of it; it was inevitable, since 
we had expressed a wish to be in the very heart 
of the conflict. 

The rais continued to rock in the red sea. He 
had nothing much to do now, though. Only 
when he saw anything like a quarrel between any 
of the men did he continue to assert himself. 
Then, at a shout from him, the blood-stained dis- 
sentients became orderly again and renewed their 
attacks upon the tunny. 


The water was red in a few moments. 
very foam was red. 


For half an hour it was as engrossing a specta- 
cle as one could have. 

The men were half frantic with excitement and 
the fish more than half. 

Five or six hundred tunny at least were in the 
net, and the barges were gradually sinking deep 
into the water. The dying fish slipped and 
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floundered against each other in the boats, and 
looked extremely pathetic as they stared with 
their great eyes at their merciless executioners. 
For beauty of coloring methinks nothing can 
equal a dying tunny. Byron’s line, ‘‘ Parting day 
dies like a dolphin,”’ 


for one had never before seen in it. 


acquired a significance I 
The bodies 
of the’fish took tint after tint—pale crimson, gold, 
purple and steel gray, just for all the world like 
the sunset sky in low latitudes. 

It was at this stage of the day that my friend 
began to turn pale. 

** Don’t you think,’? he murmured, glancing 
down his blanched nose at the red slaughterers 
and the crimsoned heap in the barges, ‘‘ that this 
smell under the sun is a little 

**T do,”’ I replied, anticipating him. 

It certainly was. I do not know what he 
meant to say, but it was something indicative of 
badness ; and it could hardly be too bad. 

If you can imagine the southern noonday sun 
in midsummer giaring upon such a scene, you 
also may imagine that we were not in the midst 
of sweet odors. 

The infliction, in fact, grew momentarily worse. 

My friend was the first to succumb. In his 
hurried movement to the offside of the barge, 
what must he do but trip and tumble into the 
midst of the dying and the dead fish. He said 
afterward that it the 
creatures felt so slippery and their dying sobs 
were grievous tO hear at close quarters. But he 
contrived to climb from them on to the seat again, 
and thence he testified amply to the discomfort 
of our position, thus insulated in the midst of 


congealing gore. 


was a horrid sensation ; 


I must confess that I was not long in follow- 
ing his painful example. 

It was some consolation—though not much— 
to see that certain of the young ladies who had 


started in the morning with songs and merry 


moods were also as we were. 
Only the rais, the slaughterers, the tramps and 
other boatmen could contain their inward agita- 
tion. 
In less than an hour all was over. 
tunny was left in the net. 


Not a living 
This was quickly let 
down afresh, in readiness for the next slaughter, 
which happ ned in twenty-four hours. Then the 
red men plunged into the sea to wash themselves, 
finally changing into their workaday clothes. 
Afterward they sat in the midst of their victims, 
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whom they the 
way that was 
They were hard 
living tunny, w! 
tached and pulls 


and then began to cut up in a 
so extremely ‘‘ affecting ’’ to us. 
at work disemboweling the yet 
ile the steam tug was again at- 
| the two huge loads toward the 
tonnara or manutactory. 
They wanted us to go on shore and see the 
final proceedings, in which the fish were dissected 
wholesale, cut up and pickled or potted. But 
we had had quite enough pleasure for one day. 
The island at 
than the slaughterers in their blood-soaked gar- 
You see, the ground here during the 
tunny season absorbs hogsheads of blood every 
day or two, and the perfume thereof stays with 
it; not to mention the incredible heaps of fish 
garbage which are inevitable after these whole- 


ind the natural odors of Billings- 


lose quarters smelt much worse 


ments. 


sale butcheries 
gate which cling 
One of the G 
was kind eno 
the island. 
‘There will 


to the factory and its precincts. 
noese proprietors of the factory 
h to ask us to stay and dine on 


fresh tunny,”’ said the gentle- 
us the invitation. 
ittract you, R + id 


man who bor 
** Does that 
friend. 
He did not reply. 
turned away. 
‘*T do not tl 
care for any ft 
In fact, our chief concern was to depart for 
Carloforte with th 


I asked my 
He merely writhed and 


nk, for my part, I said, ‘‘ that I 
sh tunny just now.”’ 


utmost speed. 
But, in spit 

pounds of fres! 

which eventu 
Both R— 


on the beauties 


of ourselves, there was fifty-six 
tunny in the bows of the boat 
took us away. 
nd I kept our eyes sternly fixed 
f nature while we made the pas- 
sage. 
As it happe 
esteemed pres 


|, the tunny was for us, a much- 
In old times they gave the 
visitor a whol h on such occasions. 
We did not take the 
us the next d 


cube of tunny away with 

nor did our landlord make any 
in the bill, though I suppose it 
was worth at st four or five dollars. 

A slaught if 
something to see once, and only once. 

There is nothing I know that I would not 
rather smell f punishment than this particu- 
lar Sarde tunn) factory. 
works, and 


ctively feeble in comparison. 


allowance fot 


tunny is like a bullfight— 


Sewage farms, soap 


chen bone works are 


jointly and co 


manure 
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By IRVING ALLEN, 


‘*We have reached the season of the year 
when, with a little variation as to the precise 
day, growing out of the differences between the 
old and new style, Christians of almost every 
name commemorate the birthday of their com- 
mon Master. 

‘*On Christmas Day, beginning at Jerusalem, 
in the Church of the Sepulchre of our Lord, 
the Christmas anthem has traveled with the star 
that stood above His cradle, from region to re- 
gion, from communion to communion, and from 
tongue to tongue, till it has compassed the 
land and the sea, and returned to melt away 
upon the sides of Mount Zion.”’ 

In these eloquent words the Christmastide of 
1860—thirty-five years ago—was welcomed by 
Edward Everett, most marvelous orator of his 
land and time. 

So recently as fifty years ago, almost the sole 
exception to that general observance of Christ- 
mas of which Mr. Everett wrote, was found in 
his own New England, a remnant of the old Puri- 


tan prejudice which still hung darkly over the 
land of Winthrop, John Endicott and the Math- 
ers—the witch and pope-hating Cotton and In- 


crease. Able writers maintain that the abhor- 
rence of the festivals of Christmas and Easter 
was but the natural result of certain tendencies 
in the English Church in the days of the Puri- 
tans to honor with undue and unscriptural ob- 
servance the well-nigh innumerable saints’ days 
in the Church’s calendar. There was little 
enough in the poetic hopes and memories that 
cluster around these sacred seasons that appealed 
to the iron and granite of the Puritan character. 
A noteworthy exception to the rule appears in 
the immortal author of the grand ‘‘ Hymn on 
the Nativity’’—the Puritan poet, John Milton. 
It is only within very recent years that the an- 
niversary of the Saviour’s birth has attained to 
anything approaching general reverence and 
honor in the ancient home of the founders of 
New England. Within my own memory the 
day was scarcely regarded in the New England 
capital as worthy of especial notice. 

The Roman Catholic and’ Episcopal Churches 
were, of course, open for the celebration of the 
appointed services for the day, and here and 
there some devout Catholic or churchman closed 
his office or place of business, but it was by no 
means then, as now, a legal or general holiday ; 


nor was it even, as a rule, the happy occasion 
for the interchange of tokens of love and friend- 
ship, the season for that in my youthful days 
being the first of January—New Year’s. In the 
neighborhood of Boston then the public schools 
were closed on the latter holiday and on the now 
obsolete festival, May Day, but never on Christ- 
mas, unless the day happened to fall on Sunday 
or within the period of a semi-annual or quar- 
terly vacation. 

Significant and happy indeed is the change! 
Not that it is at all the case that the New Eng- 
land of our fathers is in process of conversion— 
or, as they would have called it, perversion—to 
the doctrines or practices of ritualistic commun- 
ions ; it is rather the natural and wholesome re- 
bound from hereditary and cultivated prejudice 
into a region of healthier and more tolerant 
thought and action. 

One of the most singular among the numerous 
puritanic antipathies—happily dissipated long 
before our day—was always an especial marvel 
to me—viz., the abhorrence of our saintly for- 
bears for the succulent, though indigestible, 
mince pie and the now obsolete English dainty 
known as plum porridge. 


The Puritans, says 
Hudibras : 


** Quarrel with mince pie and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend, plum porridge.”’ 


Referring to this couplet, Dr. Johnson—a sin- 
cere hater of puritanism and all its works and 
ways—remarks : ‘‘ We have never been witness 
of the animosities excited by their use, nor seen 
with what abhorrence those who could eat them 
at all other times of the year would shrink from 
them in December. An old Puritan who was 
alive in my childhood, being at one of the feasts 
of the Church invited by a neighbor to partake 
of his cheer, told him that if he would treat him 
at an ale-house with beer brewed for all times 
and seasons he would accept his kindness, but 
would have none of his superstitious meats and 
drinks.”’ 

In a number of The World—an ancient and 
once popular English periodical — occurs this 
reference to the same venerable and pious pre- 
judice : 

‘* How greatly ought we to regret the neglect 
of mince-pies, which, besides the ideas of merry- 
making inseparable from them, were almost con- 
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sidered as the text of schismatics! How zeal- 
ously were they swallowed by the orthodox to 
the utter confusion of all fanatical recusants! If 
any country gentleman should be so unfortunate 
in this age [1755] as to lie under the suspicion 
of heresy, where will he find so easy a method 
of acquitting himself as by the ordeal of plum- 
porridge ?”’ 

Among the few Christmas viands of ‘‘ Merry 
England,’’ which seem never to have fallen un- 
der the special ban of puritanic prescription, 
were the ‘‘baron of beef,’’ consisting of two 
sirloins (a baron being, as an old writer tells us, 
“twice the dignity of a knight’’), and that 
lordly dish, precious in the eyes and fragrant in 
the nostrils of our fathers—the boar’s head. 

That worthy old chronicler, Dugdale, describ- 
ing ancient Christmas customs, says : 

‘Service in the church ended, the gentlemen 
presently repair into the hall to breakfast with 
brawn, mustard and Malmsey. At dinner, at 
the first course, is served a fair and large boar’s 
head upon a silver platter, with minstrelsy.”” A 
later writer tells us that ‘Among the earliest 
books published in England was a collection of 
carols prepared to be sung as an accompaniment 
to the grand entrée of the boar’s head.,”’ 

It is a melancholy truth that, in parting with 
ancient superstitions, we have also lost much 
that was beautiful and poetic. It was assuredly 
a superstition——albeit there was in it a quaint 
element of poetry—that ascribed a sentiment of 
reverence to the very cattle at Christmastide. 
Even near the beginning of the present century 
the belief was prevalent in certain sections of 
Devonshire that at precisely midnight on Christ- 
mas Eve, the oxen in their stalls assumed the 
attitude of devotion; a droll outcome of this 
tradition was the belief that since the adoption 
of the modern style of reckoning, the devout 
animals continued to prostrate themselves only 
on the eve of Old Christmas Day ! 

Brand, the author of ‘‘ Popular Antiquities,” 
tells us that ‘fan honest countryman living on 
the edge of St. Stephen’s, down near Launceston, 
in Cornwall, informed me that he once, with 
some others, made a trial of the truth of this. 
Once watching several oxen in their stalls at 
twelve o’clock at night, they observed the oldest 
oxen only fall upon their knees, and, as he ex- 
pressed it, make a cruel moan like Christian 
creatures.”’ 

The writings of Sir Walter Scott abound in 
charming descriptions of old-time Christmas 
keeping in England and Scotland. The honored 
friend of Scott—our own Washington Irving—is 
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one of the most delightful of Christmas writers. 
In all our literature there is scarcely a more 
thoroughly enjoyable book than ‘‘ Bracebridge 
Hall.’’ Edward Everett—the common friend 
of Scott and Irving—in a paper wherein he refers 
at length, and with exceeding interest, to the 
Christmas sketches of those great authors, thus 
writes : ‘f Although the ancient superstitions con- 
nected with Christmas, and the fantastic revels 
with which it was celebrated, are now almost 
forgotten, it is still observed in the old country, 
and as we learn from Scott and our own Geoffrey 
Crayon, with no little cordiality and fervor. The 
church is decorated with evergreens, and the hall 
adorned with mistletoe. It is a holiday for the 
children and a season of good-fellowship for 
young and old. 

**The scattered members of the family are re- 

assembled ; the descendants of the house are 
gathered with patriarchal hospitality under the 
roof of its head, and while genial festivity pre- 
vails within doors bountiful supplies of clothing 
and food are sent to the neighboring poor. 
May this ‘hallowed and gracious time’ diffuse 
its innocent cheer through every family circle, 
and scatter its bounty largely among the chil- 
dren of want.”’ 


THE POETRY OF CHRISTMAS. 


Much of the traditional delight and glory of 
the Christmas time is due to the poets of our 


**Old Home”’ 


and to the divine singers of our 
own land. ‘‘Christmas,’? a poem by George 
Wither, the author of the still familiar lines : 


‘Shall I wasting in despair 
Die because a woman’s fair?’’ 


contains this favorite stanza : 


‘Then wherefore in these merry days 
Should we, I pray, be duller? 
No, let us sing some roundelays 
To make our mirth the fuller. 
And, while we thus inspired sing, 
Let all the street with echoes ring, 
Woods and hills and everything 
Jear witness we are merry.” 


The date of Wither’s poem is 1640. Robert 
Herrick—of blessed and jovial memory, and who 
wrote somewhat later—was a charming and me- 
lodious lyrist, and his sprightly verse still keeps 
its ancient sweetness. What lover does not re- 
member with gratitude and appreciation the jolly 
poet-priest for his ever fresh and most human 
ditties anent the delights and pangs of the ten- 
der passion? All our readers are familiar with 
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Herrick’s jingling Christmas verse of which this 
is a stanza : 
‘‘ Come bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free 
And drink to your hearts’ desiring.”’ 

No reference to the poetry of the sacred season 
would be complete without a word concerning 
the Christmas Carols. Within the last thirty 
years our own country, as well as England, has 
witnessed a revival of interest in the old custom 
of carol singing at Easter and Christmas. Who 
does not recall that homely favorite of ancient 
times, beginning thus : 

‘*God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ in Bethlehem 
Was born upon this day.”’ 

Dickens in the immortal ‘‘Carol’’ puts this 
old rhyme into the mouth of Scrooge’s unlucky 
caller on Christmas Eve, who, the reader will re- 
member, had a narrow escape from the mahog- 
any ruler in the hands of the irate old miser. It 
is still sung in England by choruses of men 
boys on their annual rounds in the evening 
far into the night before the great holiday. 


and 
and 


There is not much holiday poetry in the writ- 
ings of Wordsworth, but a poem of his entitled 


‘¢ Pictures of Christmas Eve’’ is so beautiful that 
I cannot refrain from quoting a few stanzas. It 
is addressed to his brother, Dr. Wordsworth, 
later an eminent English bishop : 


‘‘The minstrels played their Christmas tunes 
To-night beneath my cottage eaves ; 
While smitten by a lofty moon, 
Th’ encircling laurels, thick with leaves, 
Gave back a rich and dazzling sheen 
That overspread their natural green. 


**« And who but listened till was paid 
Respect to every inmate’s claim ; 
The greeting given, the music played 
In honor of each household name, 
Duly pronounced with lusty call, 
And ‘Merry Christmas’ wished to all? 
* * x * * * 
‘How touching when at midnight sweep 
Snow, muffled winds, and all is dark, 
To hear and sink again to sleep! 
Or, at an earlier call, to mark, 
By blazing fire, the still suspense 
Of self-complacent innocence. 


‘““The mutual nod, the grave disguise 
Of hearts with gladness brimming o’er ; 
And some unbidden tears that rise 
For names once heard and heard no more; 
Tears brightened by the serenade 
For infant in the cradle laid.” 
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John Milton’s great poem, of which I have 
spoken above, was written at the age of twenty- 
one. ‘‘When,’’ says an eminent critic, ‘‘it is 
recollected that this piece was produced at that 
early age, all deep thinkers of fancy and sensi- 
bility must pore over it with delighted wonder.’’ 

[I should be glad to quote the entire poem; 
but every reader is familiar with its sublime and 
stately numbers. It is surely one of the best 
illustrations of the genius of the great minstrel 
addressed by Tennyson as England’s ‘‘ mighty- 
mouthed inventor of harmonies, Milton—a name 
to resound for ages.’’ Tennyson himself—justly 
termed by one of our own most brilliant singers 
“the noblest poet that ever lived ’’—has cele- 
brated the Nativity in sweet and lofty measures. 
There is in English song little that is finer and 
more sweetly pathetic than this ; little that more 
tenderly touches and unseals the fountains of 
sacred grief : 


** Again at Christmas did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth ; 
The silent snow possessed the earth, 
And calmy iell our Christmas Eve. 


“The yule-clog sparkled keen with frost, 
No wing of wind the region swept, 
But over all things brooding slept 
The quiet sense of something lost.’’ 


Here is a specimen of the Laureate’s verse of 
a different, perhaps even more characteristic, 
tenor; it is from ‘‘ The Epic’’—the introduc- 
tion in later editions of the poet’s works to Morte 
d’ Arthur : 


‘* At Francis Allen’s, on the Christmas Eve— 
The game of forfeits done—the girls all kissed 
Beneath the sacred bush and past away ; 
The parson Holmes, the poet Everard Hall, 
The host and I sat round the wassail-bowl, 
Then half-way ebbed ; and there we held a talk, 
How all the old honor had from Christmas gone, 
Or gone, or dwindled down to some odd games 
In some odd nooks like this. 

- * * * x 
In sleep I seemed 

To sail with Arthur under looming shores, 
Point after point; till on to dawn when dreams 
Begin to feel the truth and stir of day, 
To me, methought, who waited with a crowd, 
There came a bark that, blowing forward, bore 
King Arthur like a modern gentleman 
Of stateliest port ; and all the people cried: 
‘Arthur is come again! he cannot die!’ 
Then those that stood upon the hills behind 
Repeated, ‘Come again, and thrice as fair’; 
And further inland, voices echoed, ‘Come 
With all good things, and war shall be no more!’ 
At this a hundred bells began to peal, 
That with the sound I woke and heard, indeed, 
The clear church bells ring in the Christmas morn.”’ 
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CHRISTMAS HYMNS. 


Our sketch would lack much of interest with- 
out due reference to the numerous lyrists who 
have written and given to the Christian world 
festal hymns for use in the services of the church 
Foremost among those 
who have thus assisted in the public religious 
observance of are Dr. Watts, 
Charles Wesley, James Montgomery and Bishop 
Reginald Heber. The well-known hymn by the 
last-named poet, beginning ‘‘ Brightest and best 
of the sons of the morning,’’ 


at this hallowed season. 


Christmas Isaac 


is well-nigh un- 
equaled for its melody and pious fervor. 
Dr. Watts was the author of the noble hym 


of which this is the opening stanza : 


‘Joy to the world, the Lord is come, 
Let earth receive her King; 
Let every heart prepare Him room, 
And Heaven and nature sing!’’ 


Montgomery’s familiar lines beginning— 


‘‘ Angels from the realms of glory, 
Wing your flight o’er all the earth.” 


will be sung so long as the Advent and the 
Nativity are celebrated. 

It remained, perhaps, for our own land to give 
to worshipers in the English tongue the finest and 
the most musical of all the distinctively Christ- 
mas lyrics. The beautiful hymn of which | 
quote here two ‘stanzas, was written by the late 
Rev. Dr. Edwin H. Sears, a Unitarian divine of 
Weston, Massachusetts : 


“Calm on the listening ear of night 
Come Heaven’s melodious strains, 
Where wild Judea stretches far 
Her silver-mantled plains. 
* * * _ * * 
‘Glory to God! the sounding skies 
Aloud with anthems ring; 
Peace on the earth, good will to man, 
From Heaven’s eternal King.”’ 


Another Christmas hymn scarcely less melodi- 
ous and familiar to Christian worshipers was also 
from the pen of Dr. Sears : 


“Tt came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old.” 


We have never, indeed, lacked poets to worth- 
ily celebrate in sweet and solemn numbers the 
world’s sacred birthday. Bryant was, I think, 
the earliest among the great American singers to 
make Christmas the inspiring theme of his stately 
verse. Dana, though a devout churchman, has, 
I believe, nowhere in his collected poems any- 
thing especially appropriate to the season. Here 


is a single stanza from Bryant’s hymn, entitled 
‘*Thou Hast Put All Things Under His Feet’’: 


“When all s 
Amid their daily cares, 
And by the loving life He led 
Shall strive to pattern theirs ; 
And He w conquered death shall win 
The might conquest over sin.”’ 


all heed the words He said, 


We are all familiar with Longfellow’s Christ- 
mas poetry, especially, perhaps, the lines written 
during the Civil War on listening to the midnight 
chimes from the belfry of old Christ Church, in 
Cambridge. Holn 
one tender or tri 


1es has given us more than 
imphant Christmas lyric. There 
are few, indeed, of our famous singers who have 
failed to find inspiration in the noble theme. It 
is possible that of American poets Whittie 
reached the highest and worthiest Christmas note 


in ‘* A Christmas Carmen ’”’ 


‘Sound over all w 
The chorus of 


ers, reach out from all lands, 

es, the clasping of hands, 
were sung by the stars of the morn, 
angels when Jesus was born! 


Sing hymns that 


Sj yr Ss rs F ti 
Sing songs otf 


Witl 
Bring 
The dark night 


id jubilations, 
hope 
is ending and dawn has begun: 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 

All speech flow 


to the nations! 


to music, all hearts beat as one! 


** Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace ; 


East, west, north and south let the long quarrel cease. 
great joy that the angels began, 


God and of good will to man! 


Sing the song 


Sing of glory 


Hark 
The hea, 
The dark night 
Rise hope of 
All speech flow to 


ining in chorus 
ens bend o’er us! 
s ending and dawn has begun ; 
ages, arise like the sun, 

music, all hearts beat as one !’’ 


CLAIMS TO 


To object to keeping Christmas 
Day because the authenticity of the anniversary 


AUTHENTICITY, ETC. 


those wl 


is uncertain, it may be sufficient answer to re- 
mind them that even were the true date, as they 
affirm, hopelessly lost, it is far better to unite in 
the celebration of the day selected by the com- 
mon consent of Christendom than to leave an 
event so momentous in the world’s history with- 
out due commemoration. It will be of interest, 
however, to glance briefly at certain reasons for 
believing that our Christmas Day is truly the an- 
niversary of the birth of the world’s Redeemer. 
Let us see what authentic history has to say on 
the subject. 

Brady, in the ‘‘Clavis Calendara,’’ writes : 
“The first Christians, who, it is proper to re- 
mark, were all converts from the Hebrews, sol- 
emnized the Nativity on the 1st of January, 
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conforming in this computation to the Roman 
year, though it is to be particularly noticed that 
on the day of the Feast of Tabernacles they 
ornamented their churches with green boughs as 
a memorial that Christ was actually born at that 
time,’’ thus practically agreeing with the mod- 
ern and present date. 

Although the exact day was to some extent a 
matter in dispute in the primitive Church, the 
difference involved but a very brief time, the 
Feast of the Nativity being kept by the Oriental 
Church on January 6th, and by the Western 
Church on December 25th. Bingham tells us 
that the latter date was observed as the Saviour’s 
birthday by the churches of Egypt, Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Cyprus and others. 

Chrysostom—‘‘ the golden mouthed ’’—in one 
of his homilies to the Church at Antioch, says : 
‘Ten years were not passed since they came to 
the true knowledge of the day of Christ’s birth, 
which they kept before on Epiphany (Janu- 
ary 6th), until the Western Church gave them 
better information.”’ 

From that time it appears that the Nativity 
and Epiphany were kept as separate festivals. 
It was in the fourth century that the Eastern and 
Western Churches united in the observance of 
December 25th as Christmas Day. The old cus- 
tom, still prevalent in England, of keeping twelve 
days as Christmas holidays, grew out of this va- 
riation in the usages of the Greek and Latin 
Churches as to the date of the Nativity. Collins, 
in ‘‘ Eccles. Hist. Great Britain,” cites a law of 
King Alfred making these twelve days ‘‘ holy 
days.”’ 

But the observance of December 25th dates still 
further back in the Church’s history. Hayden 
says it was first solemnized a. p. 98. Clement, 
contemporary of St. Paul, and mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, says: ‘‘ Keep‘diligently 
feast days, and truly in the first place the day of 
Christ’s birth.”’ 

December 25th was ordered to be celebrated as 
a solemn feast and with the performance of divine 
service, by Telesphorus, Bishop of Rome, A. p. 
137. His injunctions are: ‘‘That on the holy 
night of the nativity of our Lord and Saviour they 
do celebrate public Church service, and in them 
solemnly sing the Angels’ Hymn, because also 
the same night he was declared unto the shep- 
herds by an angel, as the birthday doth witness.”’ 

The ‘‘Angels’ Hymn,” or ‘Gloria in Excelsis,”’ 
is still sung by the Church at Christmas and at 
every celebration of the Communion. 
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In the same age (about 137 a. p. ) Theophilus, 
Bishop of Czesarea, recommended the celebration 
of the nativity of our Lord ‘‘on what day so- 
ever the 25th of December shall happen.’’ Greg- 
ory and St. Basil both have sermons for the day. 
Thus, there is no lack of evidence that there is 
at least nothing exclusively modern in our Christ- 
mas Day. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


There are at least two ancient customs that 
still retain their charm for children of all Christ- 
mas-keeping nations—the carols and the Christ- 
mas tree. The use of carols at Easter and 
Christmas is almost universal in the Episcopal 
Church in America. The genius of the illustri- 
ous preacher, Phillips Brooks, seldom sought ex- 
pression in verse ; but the beautiful hymn, ‘‘O 
Little Town of Bethlehem,’’ is sung at Christmas 
all over the English-speaking world. 

The German custom of decorating the Christ- 
mas tree, though very old, is a comparatively 
new feature of holiday observance here and in 
England. It is in Germany that the mystic tree 
blossoms in all its native splendér, and the 
Christ-child—assaystheGerman legend—‘‘ comes 
flying through the air on golden wings, and 
rauses the boughs to produce in the night all 
manner of fruit, gift-sweetmeats, apples, nuts, 
ete., for good children.”’ 

There is reason to fear that in practical ane 
common-sensible America the Christmas tree will 
never flourish as in its native soil. With all the 
tough logic and love for abstruse speculation in 
the German character, there is also an odd ele- 
ment of childlike faith in marvels as wild and 
strange as the tales of ghosts, ogres and dragons, 
dear to Anglo-Saxon infancy. 

I think no other feature of Christmas merry- 
making is so dear to our children as the tree, but 
with us it is a vegetable of very different growth 
from the Teutonic variety ; the beautiful tradi- 
tions that cluster about its sacred stem are here 
but dry and dusty legends. The realism of which 
we boast has banished the simple faith, and with 
it almost all the poetry of the Christmas tree. 

Of late years with us the sacred season has be- 
come, in large measure, the children’s holiday. 
There is surely much that is fitting and beautiful 
in keeping thus the natal day of Him from whose 
lips fell that tenderest of all divine utterances : 
‘* Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
of Heaven.’’ 
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CHAPTER 


Cd saad. 


~ HE mild, unhurried ac- 


cents of Jet abbreviated 
the garrulous outburst. 
Nothing could have 
brought both to their 
senses as the calm de- 
cision of that request. 
Kizzie turned to 
occupation of setting to rights. Mrs. Gwynne 
was fain to obey. She glared at the maid fu- 
riously, then darted back to her own domain. 
Gabriel sat in her particular great easy chair, 
toasting his feet before the fire. 

‘‘Gabriel,’? she exclaimed, ‘‘I believe it’s 
desperate with the colonel! I overheard that 
good-for-nothing hussy, Kizzie, tell Jet the col- 
onel was like to die.”’ 

‘¢So he is, mother. 


her 


His father, they tell me, 
went off about the same age, in the same way. 
Nothing could happen better for me. I shall 
breathe more freely when old Castleton don’t 
breathe at all,’’ jocosely answered Gabriel. 
‘You see, he didn’t live long enough to alter 
his will, and he certainly never thought of the 
great diamond in all the excitement and stir of 
the last few days. And that reminds me, mother, 
I haven’t many valuables,’’ craftily and pleas- 
antly corrected Gabriel. ‘‘ But there are one or 
two little reminders of old times that I would not 
like seen—that is if the worst comes to the worst 
and I’m tripped up. I’ve packed them in this 
box and sealed them, and I want you to hide it 
for me in some very safe place.”’ 

He produced a small packet, sealed carefully. 

“Can you think of a very safe place ?”’ 

Gabriel fingered the packet in evident reluc- 
tance to part with it. 
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What is in 
Eager curiosity broke over 
‘¢ Anything dangerous?” 


“Yes, yes, I can hide it for you. 
it, my Gabriel 
her face. 

Gabriel laughed in the most ostentatiously 
careless way. 

“Well, yes—ugly, you know—my will. You 
never thought of that,’’ he chuckled, in cunning 
self-satisfaction. ‘‘ They might give me trouble, 
so I have taken time by the forelock. Of course 
I want you to have all that is mine. You see 
this gives you all that I have and all that here- 
after I may inherit.’’ 

** But, Gabriel, you can’t do that, can you ?”’ 

The covetous face grew sordid and greedy in 
its expression. She watched him with a fox- 
like keenness. 

‘Of course I can, and I have done it. This 
packet contains my will ; this will bequeaths you 
every dollar of what the colonel bequeaths me. 
If you lose this packet you lose my will in your 
favor,’’ Gabriel assured her. 

He still retained the sealed packet in a clutch, 
loath to resign it. 

‘*T won’t loseit. I defy anybody to find it 
when I have once hidden it,’’ she declared. 

*“You see, mother,’ he explained, ‘‘ when a 
man is flying for his life bullets sometimes finish 
him without many minutes to think of wills. 
The truth is, a hounded, hunted devil can’t 
think of anything but taking care of himself.’ 

** Just so, my Gabriel,’’ was the eager assent. 
‘*PDear, dear, how things do turn around in this 
world, and how inscrutable the ways of Provi- 
dence are!’ unctuously added Mrs. Gwynne. 
‘Providence is certainly with us, my Gabriel. 
He directs everything just the way we want it. 
Dear, dear! nobody has told on us for four years, 
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and just as John Erskine is going meanly to 
babble it all over the world he meets a horrible 
fate ; and when he has been vile enough to tell of 
us to the colonel, Providence punishes it by 
making the shock too great—for I know that 
this stroke was brought on by the revelation of 
that Erskine. Dear, dear! who would believe 
there was so much wickedness in this world? 
But Providence is with us. Ill hide the packet, 
my Gabriel.”’ 

Her son turned the packet over. 
warily. 


He eyed it 
A temptation evidently strengthened in 
his mind to retain possession of the packet. He 
slowly held it toward her. She instantly snatched 
it from him. 

‘*¢ Remember, it will be the loss of a fortune to 
you if anything mischances me and this is gone,”’ 
he adjured her. ‘‘ It will be your loss. 
ful. Where will you put it?” 

‘“Do you see the enormous headposts of that 
bedstead? It must be more than a hundred 
years old.”’ 

Gabriel’s mother pointed to the high, broad, 
antique bedstead. Gabriel glanced at it in some 
perplexity and nodded. 

‘Very well. They are hollow. 
it before I had been here four days. 
the packet there—see ?”’ 


Be care- 


I discovered 
[ shall put 


Mrs. Gwynne pushed down a trifoliate piece 
of carving. 
she said, hollow. 

‘¢That is what I call safe,’ Gabriel observed, 
in great satisfaction, as she deposited the packet 


The cumbersome headpost was, as 


therein and closed it. ‘‘Promise me not to 
touch it until something happens me, because 
it will not benefit you until then,’’ he urged. 

*‘T wouldn’t touch it for anything in the 
world. Besides, I'll forget it by to-morrow.”’ 

‘*Good night, then.’? Gabriel departed, whis- 
tling to himself. / 

Mrs. Gwynne sat very still for several minutes, 
then locked the door. 

‘¢Tt’s no good telling me that stuff,’’ 
audibly. ‘I'll see for myself.’’ 

The trifoliate piece of wood was again pushed 
down. Mrs. Gwynne’s deft fingers broke the 
seals. The wrappings fell away and disclosed 
an ebony casket. She opened it and beheld the 
diamond. 

‘*Great heavens !"’ she ejaculated, in affright. 

A thousand glittering tongues of fire seemed 
to dart from the great gem. Hastily shutting 
the casket, she returned it to the concealment 
chosen for it. 

‘¢ First and last, this diamond will be the ruin 
of us. I say that now. I believe it is charmed 


she said, 
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to throw a spell over people and ruin them. I 
won’t touch it. I’m afraid of it.”’ 

Mrs. Gwynne shuddered and caught her breath. 
She looked around timorously, lest some unsus- 
pected presence had seen and heard her. 

‘¢Tf the colonel lives, Gabriel is ruined ; if the 
colonel dies, Gabriel will be a grand gentleman.”’ 

She told off the situation on her fingers. The 
summing of it was widely different in its two re- 
sults. But the woman had scuffled with greater 
odds. She did up her curls in their greasy pa- 
pers and dozed in her chair. Finally she went to 
bed. No thought of the hapless colonel broke 
into her dreams. The light footfall of the colo- 
nel’s granddaughter passing at midnight along 
the upper hall never disturbed her. 

In the stillness of midnight Jet crept down to 
the library. She could hear voices both in the 
study and library, None of them resembled her 
grandfather’s. She tapped at the door gently. 
Trescott opened it. Something very like shocked 
surprise appeared in his countenance. 

‘*T am not coming in, Mr. Trescott,’’ she said, 
humbly. ‘‘But I cannot rest. Will you tell 
me if there is any change?’’ 

‘**There is very little change, my dear child,”’ 
he said, kindly. ‘‘So little as not to be per- 
ceptible. But the physicians have hope. Go to 
your rest now. I will call you if there is a 
change. Good night.’’ 

Jet did as he desired her, and the watcher re- 
turned to his vigil. 

Breakfast seemed a mere form to Trescott. He 
gave the physician an absent-minded attention, 
which seemed especially conducive to the other’s 
entertainment, since it left a clear field for copi- 
ous medical opinions. The lawyer sipped his 
coffee meditatively. Then both returned to the 
library, just as Solomon ushered in a visitor. 

**T’ll speak with those gentlemen. Which is 
Mr. Trescott?’’ sharply announced the stranger, 
brushing past the butler without the faintest cer- 
emony. ‘‘ Pardon me, sir. My name is Erskine 
—nephew of John Erskine,’ he briefly an- 
nounced, at the same time closing the library 
door behind him. ‘‘I wish to see Mr. Trescott. 
Which is Mr. Trescott?”’ 

‘*My name is Trescott * 

‘*Yes, yes,’’ interrupted the other. 
this is the physician? A few minutes privately, 
Mr. Trescott. I'll see you later, doctor.’’ 

When the physician had gone into the study, 
the stranger divested himself of overcoat and 
overshoes. In appearance he absurdly resem- 
bled his uncle. His great precautions against 
the weather and attenuated, under-sized person 


** And 
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indicated a chronic ailment of some nature. 
Fretful and nervous in manner, belligerent and 
irate in temper, he seemed merely a second edi- 
tion of John Erskine himself. The waspish, 
diminutive invalid reappeared, as it were—quite 
as untiringly waspish, but a degree less an in- 
valid. He unfolded the purpose of 
without circumlocution. 

‘*T arrived in the night. I have examined 
the locality of the murder, as well as the remains 
of my uncle. It is needless to say that I am de- 
termined to discover the assassin. And need I 
tell you that I have brought a detective, besides 
being somewhat gifted in that way myself? My 
uncle has bequeathed me his estate. I shall 
show my affection and gratitude by doing all in 
my power to hang his murderer.’’ 

The little man rubbed his hands and looked 
belligerently at the lawyer, as if he rather sus- 
pected him either of being the criminal himself, 
or at least disapproving of his intentions toward 
the criminal. 

*‘T learn at the lodge that my uncle made a 
communication to Colonel Castleton ; also that 
the weapon—evidently a foreign one— was rec- 
ognized by Colonel Castleton. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is necessary that I should see him. 
You are a lawyer; judge for yourself whether 
these may not be important points of evidence.”’ 

The stranger’s sharp, positive voice ceased ab- 
ruptly. 


his visit 


‘“<T admit that they are very important. 
unfortunate that the colonel did not relate the 
history of the blade to me. 
nized, but remembered perfectly the whereabouts 


It is 
He not only recog- 


of that weapon. He deferred these matters until 
your arrival. In doing so I fear he has defeated 
the ends of justice. No one could foresee that 
the great finale of his career was so close. He 
is past speech or cognizance of human events 
now.”’ 

The lawyer sighed hopelessly and gazed into 
the fire, as if the matter had ended. 

‘*Mr. Trescott,’? began the stranger, pointing 
his thin finger at the other impressively, then 
resting its tip on the side of his prominent nose 
while he spoke, ‘‘the man who possessed that 
weapon is the man who killed John Erskine, 
and I shall arrest him for the murder, be he 
whom he may.” 

Trescott shook his head sadly. 

‘*-You will never know, for Cadmus Castleton 
cannot tell you. The weapon has reappeared 
after thirty-two years of absence.”’ 

‘Colonel Castleton must be roused to con- 
sciousness, if, possible, energetically broke in the 
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irrepressible Erskine. 
fort to be made ?”’ 

‘Tam not his physician,’ 
joinder. 


** Will you allow the ef- 


> was the brief re- 


‘Will you call his physician and let me pro- 
pose this to him? I say, Mr. Trescott’’—the 
visitor moved nearer and dropped his voice—‘ I 
know the substance of that dying communica- 
tion to Colonel Castleton, and I believe I can 
lay my finger upon the murderer. 
link missing—it ’ 


There is one 
is the weapon.’ 
Trescott made a gesture of dissent as he said: 
‘You are mistaken, sir. The communication 
itself must be established by irrefragable proof. 
To do that will As 
a legal man I give you a piece of professional ad- 
vice : Do not show your hand until it has closed 
upon your proofs. 


require at least some days. 


Nothing is so beguiling as a 
false security. Give your criminal the oppor- 
tunity of recovering from his first apprehension. 
He is under your eye.”’ 

The stranger’s finger tapped his nose at each 
word of his reply. 

** Very true 


9 


he is under my eye. Your ad- 
vice is 

‘Tf you ask me for a consigne, it would be 
‘silence,’ ’’ supplemented the lawyer. 

**T accept Will you call the physician? 
There is no time to be lost.”’ 

The brisk stranger spoke rapidly. He started 
to the door himself. Evidently he had set him- 
self to work upon this ugly investigation with a 
determination to bring some one to the bar of 
justice. No scruples of delicacy or feeling ham- 
pered him. Trescott summoned the physician. 
The same apathy was apparent in his manner. 
The sanguine alertness of Erskine contrasted 
oddly with the indifference of the lawyer. 

‘Doctor, is thererany possibility of rousing 
your patient to consciousness for a few mo- 
ments ?”’ 

The physician consulted his watch and re- 
flected a moment. s 

** A telegram was sent last night for a consult- 
ing physician from the city. He cannot reach 
here before to-morrow. It will be too late. Col- 
onel Castleton was beyond hope from the first 
moment of his seizure. Colonel Castleton is 
slowly regaining consciousness now. It may last 
two or three Certainly not longer. 
When it is over, all will be over,” was the slow, 
regretful response. 

The nervous stranger ran to the hall-door and 
signaled some one outside. 

‘¢ There is a chance, Porter,’? he announced to 
a quiet individual, dressed in clerical black. 


minutes. 
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‘* Now, gentlemen, will you permit us to wait 
for this moment of consciousness?’ urged Mr. 
Erskine, clinging tenaciously to the concrete pur- 
pose. ‘‘I trust you are mistaken,. doctor, in 
thinking the case hopeless. I hear he was a man 
of indomitable will, and believe that Colonel 
Castleton will fight for his life. 
faith in will power.”’ 

An incredulous smile flitted over the face of 
the medical man. 

‘¢ Judge for yourself whether will power exists 
here,’’ he said, opening the study door. 

The two strangers followed him into the study. 
Trescott slowly walked to the table and sat down 
opposite the couch. Stretched upon it was the 
fine form of his old friend, rigidly, helplessly still. 
There seemed such an utter powerlessness that 
the form might have been a carved image of 
wood or stone, breathing mechanically. Long, 
hardly drawn breaths alone betokened the lin- 
gering of the soul. Cadmus Castleton had fallen 
from a giddy height to a terrible depth. He 
must fain lie just where they laid him. Not a 
hand or a foot had power of changing its posi- 
tion. 


I have a strong 


His white hair was smooth and shining. 
The hands, never roughened by toil, rested on 
the pillows beside him. The hue of his face was 
neither deathly nor unnatural. It maintained 
the tinge of high health. The old colonel might 
have been sleeping, save for the utter immobility 
of his repose. 

Solomon sat on one side; the doctor’s chair 
was on the other. The butler never removed his 
gaze from the features of his old master. Now 
and then a tear secretly rolled down the mulatto 
cheek. Once in a while he held his hand before 
the half-open, lustrous eyes. Ah, me! they 
never noticed. He called softly : 

‘¢Marse Cadmus! Ole master! It’s Solomon, 
sir.”’ But the colonel could not hear. , 

The strangers glanced at each other doubt- 
fully and seated themselves in a distant part of 
the room. The splendid old man still had power 
to exact deference. He was dying, but he was 
still the dominant Castleton. 
fell upon the entire group. 
in that presence. 
or remorse. 


The same silence 
No one could talk 
The clock ticked without ruth 


The minutes moved on inexorably. 


The breaths wavered. The physician looked at 
him in keen scrutiny, when a rapid quiver seemed 
to pass over the colonel’s features. 
again took his watch. 

‘‘Mr. Trescott,’’ he said, leaning close to the 
colonel’s ear—another quiver and slight move- 
ment betokened at least a faint consciousness of 
sound—‘‘ if he regains his senses at all, it will 


The doctor 
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be in five minutes. Whatever he is to do on 
earth must be done then.”’ 

Trescott rang the bell violently. The two 
strangers approached the couch respectfully. <A 
servant carried the promised summons to Jet. 
It had been long delayed, but it came at last. 
Her grandfather’s friend awaited her in the 
library. 

‘‘My dear child,’ he said, in an unsteady 
voice, ‘‘ prepare yourself for the worst. But for 
his sake be calm. We hope for a transient con- 
sciousness. It is of momentous importance not 
to abridge it by agitation. Come.’’ 

Jet whitened to a deadly pallor. Neverthe- 
less, the marble firmness of her aspect relieved 
Trescott of doubt. The tearless grief in her beau- 
tiful face touched and pained the beholders as 
she pressed her lips to the silver-white hair and 
clasped the powerless hand in hers. 

‘Speak to him,’’ whispered the physician. 

**Grandfather! Grandfather |’ 

The musical semi-tones, low and sweet as they 
were, woke the mind from its terrible lethargy. 
Cadmus Castleton turned his gaze upon the group 
around him. It was no longer vacant. Travel- 
ing over the faces, it rested upon Jet. 

‘*My darling,’ he said, in rapid, clear tones, 
‘“we are deceived. Can you forgive me? I 
have made another mistake.”’ 

She pressed her face down to his tenderly. 

*‘T love you. I have nothing to forgive.’’ 

He only sighed, while his glance, still keen 
and penetrating, returned in sharp inquiry to the 
group confronting him. This last effort of the 
faculties would barely extend over a moment or 
two. His face was already flushing. 

‘‘Do you recognize this?’ demanded Mr. Ers- 
kine, suddenly holding up the weapon he wished 
to identify. 

‘**Yes.’? The monosyllable was decisive. 

‘What did you do with it thirty-two years 
ago?’’ rapidly questioned Erskine. 

‘*T gave it to my half-brother, Gabriel Gwynne. 
It must nave been among his effects. I—TI ad 

He stopped, and raising suddenly from his pil- 
lows, struggled to finish his sentence. 

“ ) ee 

The high, clear tone broke short off. Falling 
back on the pillows with a heavy, dull sound, 
the dauntless old colonel was dead. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE VIGIL IN THE SILVER REGIONS, 
Wuen Barry Wyndham parted with Jet and 
quitted his home, he parted at once with the old 
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sybarite habits, the idleness and luxury, as well 
as the sentiment of his life. His face was set 
westward. The most insignificant of straws has 
sometimes pointed a career. In Barry’s case, 
the word of a chance fellow-traveler decided his 
future. The man was a Texan, of no repute in 
other regions, but of some renown as a dead shot 
and fearless rider on the plains. 

‘*Pard, this is no place for huntin’ fortunes,’’ 
he said to the handsome young fellow. 

They were sitting around the campfire. Half 
a dozen men in buckskin breeches and shirts and 
broad-brimmed hats, shading faces more or less 
sunburned and swarthy, smoked and told tales 
of adventure and valor, in which, it must be 
confessed, they were usually the heroes, An 
emigrant’s wagon flanked them on both sides. 
Mules, tethered by ropes, grazed peacefully on 
the dried grass. The wind from the snow-capped 
mountains twisted the column of smoke into fan- 
tastic shapes. Some of the faces still retained 
the smooth, unhardened appearance of the new 
comer. More of them had roughened by ex- 
posure and hardship. None were so handsome 
as Barry Wyndham, lying at full length on the 
ground. He listened to the deeds of daring with 


growing suspicion of the unblushing mendacity 


of the narrator. 

‘No. Isay, pard,’’ continued ‘‘ Texas,’’ re- 
moving his pipe and pushing his hat back, ‘‘ this 
is not the place to halt. There area sight too 
many ahead of us. Now I’m a-goin’ to take the 
trail due southwest, and if you'll go ’long we'll 
take up a claim and search out dirt—that’ll pay 
sure and soon.”’ 

‘**Soon !’’ echoed Barry, catching the one word 
of greatest significance to him. ‘‘How do you 
know we will have better chances there than 
here?’ he questioned. 

‘* How do I know ?”’ repeated ‘‘ Texas,”’ archly. 
‘‘Why nat’ral enough. More’n fifteen years 
ago Ifound out from a Yuta Injun that a south- 
west trail would bring me to whar pay dirt wasn’t 
hard to find. I say, pards, wh’ever will go, ’m 
main sure that Yuta Injun knowed what he 
knowed, and lem me tell you, I’m main sure I 
kin find it som’ers ’bout, and rake it out rich.”’ 

Thus it happened that a few days later a party 
of ‘four, on tough little mules, struck into a trail 
due southwest. They p'odded over some leagues 
of country. ‘‘ Texas’ proved himself an able 
pilot, in what he averred was his first journey 
through these wilds. 

By the compass and pole star the rider of the 
plains found his way. The negative advantages 
evinced themselves at every step. There were 
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not ‘‘so many ahead of them.’’ All things must 
have a terminus. ‘‘ Texas’’ consulted his mem- 
ory for the directions of the Yuta Indian, and 
after many weary days made a halt in a gorge, 
on the edge of a small creek. Barry Wyndham 
and his confreres staked out the claim, erected 
their shanty and turned up a surprising amount 
of soil with the new picks and shovels. The sea- 
son waxed late, and the weather still was mild. 
Straggling prospectors occasionally tramped past 
in the dim distance. None approached the 
shanty. They seemed: to have left the fevered 
multitude of ore-seekers far in the rear. It was 
certain that neither of the four knew the name 
of the other. ‘* Texas’? had probably forgotten 
it, if indeed he ever had any other name. Barry 
found no occasion to remember that he had ever 
answered to any other patronymic save that of 
‘*The General.’? The two others were known 
respectively as ‘‘Spades’’ and ‘‘Clubs.”? They 
prospected daily through the thick sage brush. 
They scarred the hillsides with long excoriations, 
blasted and drilled the suggestive rocks, dammed 
and diverted the current of the creek. Neither 
track nor trace of gold dust or silver repaid the 
toil. Barry Wyndham’s white hands, quite as 
shapely as those of the old squire—blistered in 
stinging welts, but Barry never flagged in his 
efforts. And now the sun glistened and glowed 
on his brown curls. 

Despite the cool, clear atmosphere, his dark 
shirt was unbuttoned at the throat. Drops of 
moisture crept slowly along the bronzed cheek 
and chin. Nevertheless, the splendid muscular 
figure bent steadily to the toil. Below him, in 
the ravine, he could see Texas shoveling fresh 
earth on a diminutive breakwater. Far over 
and above him, Spades and Clubs wended their 
way through the juniper and stunted pines 
down the precipitous hill to the shanty. Their 
slow, despondent gait evinced another disap- 
pointment. Barry sighed and rested for a mo- 
ment on the long handle of the shovel, watching 
them descend the smooth steps. 

‘“*T wonder if it will go on this way ?’”’ he mut- 
tered to himself, after the manner of solitary 
people. ‘‘I wonder, too, if Texas has played 
us false? It would be as much as his life is 
worth to do it.” 

Barry’s thoughts roamed back to the golden 
hair and shy eyes of the woman for whom he 
toiled. Barry’s gaze roved over the sunlit 
landscape, downward to the shrewd, apathetic 
Texas in the ravine below. He was whistling 
cheerily. Once in awhile a loud laugh broke 
from him. Now and then a half-shout resounded 
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in his coarse voice. Whoever else might be dis- 
appointed by the futility of their efforts, Texas 
assuredly was not. Hope deferred very evidently 
did not ‘‘sicken’’ his heart. He had lured 
them away from the peaks where other men 
grew rich in less time than they had consumed 
in the journey hither. Whether the man vi- 
ciously enjoyed the gloom of his comrades, or 
whether he was really insensible to the disheart- 
ening effect of perpetual failure, no one could 
determine. He had promised, with a certainty 
carrying conviction, to point out where ore could 
be found, ‘‘sure and soon.’’ The swift and sud- 
den descent of winter might check even prospect- 
ing at any moment, but Texas gave no sign 
of what everybody else thought—defeat. His 
philosophic content verged sometimes too close 
to secret exultation not to rouse a doubt, fast be- 
coming a suspicion, that the man had no grounds 
for his assurances. Barry dared not syllable the 
dangerous belief to his companions. 
rested intently upon Texas. 

‘*That devilish laughter of his means us mis- 
chief.”’ 

The man at that instant looked up, and taking 
off his hat waved it above his head with a loud 
whoop. Barry set theshovel into the earth with 
a precision making manifest at once his pre-oc- 
cupation of mind. The miserable réswmé of the 
The time 


His gaze 


last few months weakened his energy. 
slipped by, he reflected, and Jet, his promised 
wife, waited for him in patient trust. He seemed 
to see her beautiful soft eyes beaming in the 


tinged glory of the sunset. He fancied he heard 
the musical mezzo of her tones wafted through 
the clear atmosphere. It came on the spicy, fra- 
grant wind, but always from afar. A white mist 
hung over the distant mountain crest. A pleas- 
ant, resinous odor blew in his face. It was all 
fair and silent and terribly monotonous to one 
maddened by taunting, elusive fortunes. 

‘*Yet Lam growing imaginative as a silly girl,’’ 
he exclaimed, seizing the shovel with a sudden, 
reckless force. 

**T say, pard,’’ called out Texas, coming up 
at that moment, smiling in the utmost content, 
***pears like you could go on fur years yit, un- 
derminin’ this ’ere claim afore you turn up tin.”’ 

There was something keenly interrogative and 
diabolically mirthful in the eye scanning Barry’s 
lugubrious countenance. 

**You’re kinder workin’ yourself to ribs fur 
nothin’, ain’t you?” 

**T confess to being a trifle down-hearted,’’ 
Barry said, irritated by the vicious twinkle in 
the eye of the man. 
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‘**See here, pard—more’n fifteen year ago, I 
come up with a fortin, but I ain’t quite hitched 
on to it yit,’? answered Texas, in a consola- 
tory tone. ‘‘I was a trader in them days, pard 
—jes’ picked up cattle and horses from the wagon 
trains and traded ’em in New Mexico, kinder 
quiet-like,”? and the man laughed meaningly. 
‘‘That was better’ n fifteen year ago.”’ 

‘‘ With me everything is a year in advance,” 
carelessly commented Barry. ‘* With you every- 
thing was fifteen years ago. What have you 
been doing all those fifteen years ?”’ 

The man leaned on his shovel handle. 

‘‘Pard, what if I had a little scrape and had 
to lay low those fifteen years? And see here, 
pard, what if I didn’t have no scrape ?”’ 

His hard, changeless face conveyed no glint of 
meaning, but the faintest menace was in his cool, 
indifferent tone. 

‘‘It is nobody’s affair but your own,’’ re- 
sponded Barry. 

‘< Jes’ so, pard ; it’s nobody’s business where 
I spent them fifteen year. Mebbe you can’t 
squarely own where every year of your own has 
been spent ?”’ 

The words were interrogative and curious. 

*‘T have not passed a very stirring life. In 
fact, the main part of every year in the fifteen, as 
well as the preceding ones, has been spent in 
Virginia. ”’ 

Barry fronted the swarthy face of the trader. 
Impassive as it might be, he fancied that a swift 
shade of some sort of feeling flashed over it. 

‘*Verginny !’ he echoed. ‘‘Sence I call to 
mind, I’ve knowed folks from Verginny. They 
were mostly powerful fools—savin’ yourself, Gin- 
eral,’’ observed the other, depositing an immense 
quid of tobacco in his mouth. ‘‘ There was one 
on’em as was called after the feller as’ll blow 
his horn some o’ these ’ere days.”’ 

‘Yes. Gabriel, I suppose?’ laughed Barry, 

The trader nodded, in the dry, utterly emo- 
tionless way peculiar to him. _If his features 
had been of wood they could not have evinced 
of any kind of expression or vivacity. 
Texas reserved his animated moods for his soli- 
tary moments. Their failure to find ore seemed 
the only subject affording him amusement. 

‘*T happen 


Barry’s 


less 


to know of a Gabriel Gwynne.”’ 
supplementary clause was careless 
enough. 

The man shot a swift glance at the other as he 
said : 

“Look ’ere, pard, I didn’t say nothin’ ’ bout 
Gabriel Gwynne ; and I don’t want to be trapped 
that way when I ain’t mentioned no names. But 
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mebbe,’’ he added, with that unmirthful chuckle, 
**T say mebbe, I do know summat of Gabriel 
Gwynne. I mought hev’ heerd of him, you 
see.” 

Barry turned a shovelful of earth from the ore- 
less soil. 

“If you have, it must have been some time 
ago—and it’s confoundedly small good anybody 
can hear of him.’’ 

Texas turned the quid in his mouth, and 
finally packed it in one cheek. An undefinable 
alteration crept into his voice. It became a trifle 
aggressive. 

“It might have been in them fifteen years. 
But then, ag’in, pard, ef you knowed Gabriel 
Gwynne, you knowed, anyways, that it wasn’t 
in them fifteen years.”’ 

‘* Halt, there !’’ interrupted Barry. ‘If you 
suppose that I know anything whatever of Ga- 
briel Gwynne’s antecedents you are mistaken. I 
have seen him in Virginia, at Colonel Castle- 
ton’s.”’ 

‘*Castleton’s?’’ echoed the trader. This time 
curiosity, surprise and suspicion certainly were 
depicted upon his countenance. ‘‘I say, pard,”’ 


he came a step nearer Barry, ‘‘ you ain’t tellin’ 
of these folks a purpose, are you? We’ve been 
pards on a longish bit of travel, and you ain’t 


never said nothin’ about these folks nor about 
that there fifteen-year business.”’ 

‘* You forgot that you mentioned both the fif- 
teen years and Gabriel,’’ quietly responded Barry. 

“‘So I did. And now, I say, you jes’ forgit 
that I mentioned ’em. I don’t hev no kind of 
hankerin’ after news of ’em.’’ 

The tone never varied in its even sameness. 
There was something unpleasant in its very 
quietness. Barry lifted his head from an in- 
quisitive scrutiny of the soil. 

‘‘Texas, you are in no danger of hearing of 
Gabriel Gwynne from me. What his career may 
have been I do not care to conjecture. Gabriel 
Gwynne and his mother reside with Colonel Cas- 
tleton, who was a half-brother of old Gabrie/ 
Gwynne. I am interested in the Castletons, but 
not disposed to discuss the Gwynnes with you 
or anybody else.”’ 

Barry’s clear, fearless voice ceased abruptly. 
The trader stared at him fixedly. His lower jaw 
dropped ; his sunken eyes glittered ; he tossed 
down the shovel, flung the pick from his shoul- 
der and uttered an ejaculation of mingled pro- 
fanity and amazement. 

‘‘Gabriel and his mother!’ he repeated— 
‘‘Gabriel and his mother! Gabriel—and—his 
mother Pe 
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He jerked up the shovel—‘‘ Hooked on to the 
Castletons—Gabriel and his mother |’’ 

A consciousness of the surprise, very evident 
in Barry’s face, seemed to recall the man to a 
sense of his incautious speech: He returned the 
pick to his shoulder. Evidently Texas scarcely 
knew that he was doing it. Four words shattered 
his impenetrable stoicism. Four words found 
the vulnerable point, disturbing his hard, stony 
impassiveness. The four words were ‘‘ Gabriel 
and his mother.’? Barry noted him curiously 
for an instant. 

‘* Apparently you know more of them than I 
do,’’ he said, heedlessly. 

‘*Pard, I never said I knowed more of ’em, 
or knowed ’em at all—Gabriel and his mother !’’ 
The man reiterated the four words upon which 
his thoughts evidently centred. ‘‘ I don’t know 
?em, and jes’ you forgit that I said a word ’long 
of Gabriel and his mother.”’ 

Turning short away, Texas strode off toward 
the shanty. Half-way over the opposite hill 
Barry saw him toss down the implements, and 
enunciate something in emphatic tones. He felt 
sure it was ‘‘Gabriel and his mother!’ ‘‘ Ga- 
briel—and—his mother !’’ 

A strange perplexity at the singular behavior 
of the usually stolid trader diverted his thoughts 
for the time from the barren soil. He mentally 
reviewed all the facts coming to his knowledge 
of Gabriel. They were scant and unsatisfactory. 
It seemed an odd coincidence to find in the shift- 
ing scenes of rough mining life perhaps informa- 
tion of these Gwynnes. Evidently the trader 
endeavored to blind him by a flimsy denial of 
what was patent to any eye—that he had some 
acquaintance with their past history. Barry spec- 
ulated as to how and where their lives had crossed 
each other. He wondered at the singular and 
perpetual reference to ‘‘ fifteen years ago.’? He 
pondered upon the resentment of a chance notice 
of the interim. A mere accidental observation 
had touched upon the sore spot in a career no 
one supposed either reputable or fortunate. 

‘* Another day gone, and no success,’’ the 
young fellow said, shouldering the emblems of 
labor, and slowly following the path to their 
rough home. 

No one asked the other of their luck. No one 
had cheering prospects to discuss. They lapsed 
into a moody silence. Texas had invariably 
grown hilarious in exact ratio to their dejection. 
He usually related his most thrilling adventures ; 
vivaciously narrated his most appalling perils. 
To-night he did neither one nor the other. The 
veteran trader and miner started no talk upon 
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any subject. They drank their coffee and smoked 
in grewsome conclave ; nobody cared for the per- 
sonal affairs of the others. There were no con- 
fidences between the miners—no lifting of a thin, 
impalpable vail, shutting off life before they be- 
came ‘‘The Gineral,’’ or ‘‘Spades,’’ or ‘*Texas.”’ 
Their interest limited itself to the existence be- 
The accident of a 
retrospective allusion left decidedly disagreeable 
results. Texas, in his quaint, dry way, had ex- 


ginning in the silver regions. 
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cellent company. He almost enjoyed their ill- 


luck, notwithstanding his own responsibility for 
it. 
to take that view of the unfailing spirit of Texas. 
To-night, however, the trader smoked in a dreary 
hush, and Barry fancied that he watched him 


Perhaps more than Barry began reluctantly 


furtively. An uncomfortable feeling of a stealthy 
esplonage upon every move gathered upon him. 
The young fellow emptied his pipe and laid it 
on the shelf above his berth. Sauntering to the 
door, he looked up the gulch for a moment, then 
stepped outside. 
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The faint, resinous odor refreshed him. A 
steep, precipitous hill rose behind the shanty. 
Lines of small bowlders ranged themselves one 
above the other, opposite them. It was a shel- 
tered spot, oddly secluded and romantic. The 
wash and rip} f the creek, not far distant, 
broke the still He strolled along the slop- 
ing path by which he had returned to the shanty 
sion of the hillside. The path 


itself bore evidence of few footsteps ; they were 


from his last abi 
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most of them t 
ated this point 
his share of tl 


Iden by Barry. He appropri- 
f the compass as the direction of 
Each went forth 
the morning; all returned 
lisappointment in the evening. 
iduality of endeavor, but a sad 
He sauntered through 
the sage brush toward his own domain, as they 
each styled the area of their several labors. 
‘‘West and Southwest’’ described the bearings 
of Barry’s sovereig! 
Crossing t) 


prospecting. 
in diverse wa 
with the san 

There was ind 


nre 
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community of 
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eck in the ravine, the young 
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fellow became aware of a crackling of twigs be- 
hind him. A few stunted trees shut off all sight 
of the winding path. He glanced about him 
warily, not altogether sure that some four-footed 
enemy might not appear. That fear gave way 
to surprise when he had a glimpse of Texas 
coming rapidly and cautiously through the 
brush. 

Barry passed on up the opposite hillside. If 
the trader had any sinister purpose in dodging 
his steps, delay only favored his design. Half- 
way up he made another swift survey of the 
path behind him. The trader might have easily 
overtaken him, but he had vanished. Bar- 
ry’s eye roved over the brush on the hills ad- 
jacent and the ravine, but Texas was nowhere 
visible. Concealment, however, could be at hand 
on every side, and without doubt the trader 
shunned observation of the man he pursued. 

‘*Confoundedly odd!’ concluded Barry, re- 
suming his ascent of the steep hill. Near the 
crest he paused again and seated himself on a 
jutting spur of crumbling rock. The low pines 
effectually shielded him from observation. The 
leafy carpet under his feet had been ages in the 
weaving, but it covered the clefts and fissures 
with artful screens and cushions. Sitting mo- 
tionless for several minutes, Barry’s piercing 
glance detected a movement in the brush not 
far away. 

‘“* Hello there !’’ he called. 

Texas reared his head suddenly into sight. 
His forced laugh and assumed joviality of man- 
ner only partially covered his confusion. 

‘*Pard, I was just tryin’ how an Injun might 
crawl up on you, unbeknownst-like,’’ he said, 
gayly and jauntily advancing from the brush. 

‘‘T am not sure it would have been altogether 
unknown,”’ good-naturedly replied Barry. 

The man recoiled a step. His hand ,involun- 
tarily sought the long pistol inside his coat. 

‘‘Did you—I say, pard—did you see me?’ 
he questioned. 

Barry laughed carelessly. 

‘*T saw you when I called, and just as I crossed 
the creek,’’ he answered. 

The hand of the trader fell away from the pis- 
tol. The suspicion in his expression and voice 
seemed to die out. 
nearer. 

‘¢ Gineral, I’ ve been a-thinkin’ and a-thinkin’,”’ 
he commenced, ‘*’ long of that ongodly yarn about 
Gabriel and his mother.”’ 

He watched Barry with the same furtive, un- 
easy scrutiny while he spoke. 

‘*So have I,’”’ retorted Barry. 


He moved several steps 
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‘‘And that ’ere George Castleton,’’ went om 
the trader. 

‘*But I never mentioned George Castleton,’’ 
interrupted Barry. 

The hand of the trader grasped the pistol 
again by a swift, dexterous movement. Evi- 
dently he debated whether he should send a 
bullet through the handsome man lounging idly 
on the rocks opposite him. Perhaps the calm, 
unafraid tranquillity of Barry’s manner changed 
the ready alternative of Western impulse. Prob- 
ably other motives withheld a hand free to use 
the murderous weapon of the plains. 

‘* Jes’ so, pard,’’ he said, pleasantly ; ‘‘ you 
never mentioned him. I knowed that you 
didn’t, and I knowed that I did. But that Ga- 
briel and his mother you did mention, ef I call 
to mind rightly ; and I was agoin’ to ask ef she 
was widder to the old Gabriel Gwynne?’ 

‘Yes, she is the widow of old Gabriel Gwynne, 
half-brother to Colonel Cadmus Castleton,’’ care- 
fully explained Barry. 

‘‘Jes’ so, pard. And the young Gabriel 
Gwynne is her son—the widder’s son ?’’ queried 
Texas, with a low laugh, this time of genuine 
amusement. 

ce Yes.’’ 

‘** And they live with the old Castleton ?”’ 

** Yes; they have lived with him for several 
years.”’ 

**Jes’ so, pard. And he is rich, and George 
Castleton is dead ?’”’ continued Texas, shrewdly. 
‘*And, pard, the old Castleton had no more 
children, had he—no more’n the old Gabriel 
had? One’s their number.’’ 

‘*T believe they drew the line at one,’’ laughed 
Barry. 

‘*So the widder’s son has summat from the 
old Gabriel ?”’ persisted the trader. 

‘Some property, I imagine. Old Gabriel 
Gwynne, I have heard, inherited a considerable 
estate. But he was given to drink.”’ 

‘“* Jes’ so. He was fond of a drop when I—I 
heerd of him last. I never seen George Castle- 
ton. 


But me and Tom Bowen was pards in 
them times, en Tom knowed him and knowed 
what become of him.”’ 

‘He was shipwrecked, was he not?’ de- 
manded Barry, at a loss to comprehend the 


drift of this seeming frankness. That it had a 
motive, he understood. How the motive con- 
cerned himself was a mystery. 

‘‘He might ’a’ be’n shipwrecked, but he wasn’t 
shipwrecked bad. He started ’crost the plains 
from Mexico with Tom Bowen. En’, pard, jes’ 
you mind this, now—Tom fetched up in New 
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Orleans, but George Castleton never fetched up 
nowhere. ”’ 

The trader looked at him intently and sig- 
nificantly. 

‘Do you mean that he was murdered by 
Bowen? You can’t mean that?’’ 
Barry. 

‘¢ Jes’ so, now; I mean that,’’ returned the 
trader, stolidly. ‘‘ Bowen’s dead these fifteen 
year. It don’t hurt to blow on him. But,” he 
added, warily, ‘‘it was Tom had the drop on 
Castleton and did it—not so fur from here, either, 
pard.”’ 


exclaimed 


Again the trader watchel Barry narrowly, a 
sharp suspicion in his face. 

‘‘T have always been told that George Castle- 
ton was lost at sea. But it was many years ago, 
and it is fortunate that his family were never 
better informed as to his death. He had hard 
luck, poor fellow! But we are most of us un- 
lucky,” sighed Barry. 

Texas chewed his tobacco meditatively, while 
he looked at his handsome comrade in undis- 
guised admiration. The rough, hard trader felt 
the potency of the debonnaire beauty of the 
Wyndham he had chanced upon. 

**Pard, you come a long way huntin’ for sil- 
ver?’ he queried. 


‘Yes, yes—a confoundedly long way; and 
sometimes I think we might have been wiser to 
take our chances at the peaks.”’ 

The doleful tone of the response seemed cheer- 
ing to the trader. 

‘You kinder think, Gineral, as ’twasn’t the 
square thing fur me to fetch you out’n the silver 


regions ?”’ asked Texas. 

**T don’t hold you accountable for our failure, 
Texas. Iam in such haste to find a fortune 
that I am impatient.”’ 

‘True ’nuff; but you won’t give up yit, will 
you?” 

‘No; that is, not for a short 
doubtfully rejoined Barry. 


” 


time yet, 

‘*South and southwest, pard, is what Ive 
heerd,’’ slowly resumed the trader. ‘‘South to 
the bed of the creek ; southwest, forty-five feet 
from the middle of the creek bed, to the centre 
of the black ledge of the bowlders. I’ve had a 
notion that summat like pay dirt is laying low 
there.’’ 

The trader glanced at Barry and laughed to 
himself, the same gleeful, chuckling laugh, as if 
he enjoyed some hidden jest. 

“The directions might have been less precise. 
I am convinced there is neithor silver nor gold 
on the claim.’’ 
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Barry rose from 
yawned, sleepily. 
** Are you going back to the shanty now ?”’ 
‘‘Sure. What call have I to stay here?’ was 
the quick answer. 
“Very well. We'll be off, then.”’ 
Barry started in a long, swinging stride through 
the brush. Texas followed easily the rapid 
walker. 


his seat as he spoke, and 


‘*Pard, jes a word,’’ he said, as they ascended 
the last slope. ‘‘ ve a notion that what them 
South to the bed of the 
creek ; southwest from the middle of the creek 
bed, forty-five feet to the centre of the black 
ledge of bowlders. I say, pard, you won’t quit 
without puttin’ a blast in them rocks on my 
side? Them might be the rocks, you know.”’ 

‘You have blasted in several places. 
no trace of metal,’’ answered Barry. 


Injuns said was so: 


There is 


‘* Jes so, but ole fellers like me has their no- 
tions. It’s my notion to hev you promise to put 
a fuse ’long’ bout whur that Injun spun his yarn 
*bout the tin. I say, pard, ’twon’t hurt to prom- 
ise.”’ 

** All right, Texas. 


You shall show me just 
where it might be,’’ 


laughed Barry. ‘‘I will 
measure the distance and be very-exact. Does 
that satisfy you? But understand,’’? amended 
Barry, ‘‘I am not sanguine that we have found 
the right creek or ledge. In fact, it is my con- 
viction that we must move nearer the peaks.”’ 

‘*Mebbe so,’’ and Texas whistled, in his 
shrill, noisy whistle, some air familiar only to 
himself. 

‘*T believe they are all asleep,’’ Barry said, as 
they reached the shanty. 

Audible snoring proved the correctness of his 
conjecture. Their comrades had turned in, and 
slept the resonant sleep of the tired miner. Bar- 
ry’s foot was on the log doorstep, when Texas 
laid his hand on his arm. The intent, thor- 
oughly-in-earnest manner of the trader arrested 
him even more than the detaining-grasp. 

‘‘Gineral,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ south to the bed 
of the creek ; southwest from the middle of the 
bed, forty-five feet to the centre of the black 
ledge of bowlders. You won’t forgit?’’ 

His long, strong fingers still held to Barry’s 
arm. He looked at him in menacing anxiety. 
The man meant to exact a binding promise, and 
just as plainly he trusted to Barry’s word, once 
pledged, for its rigid observance. 

‘‘Texas, you forget that your domain is south 
and southwest. Why don’t you try the meas- 
urements yourself, if you have faith in them ?’ 
Barry asked, with an incredulous smile. 
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** Well, pard, it’s jes’ this way: I believe in 
your luck, and it’s so that I’ ve worked the south 
and southwest slice of this ’ere claim; but I 
haven’t taken the bearings as that infernal Yuta 
Injun give ’em to me. Now, I want you to take 
the bearings and put a fuse right square in whar 
the redskin said. 
to you?” 2 

The trader laughed in assumed mirth. His 
tone and manner were jocular ; his expression 
and steady gaze singularly solicitous. 

** Very good—I’ll do it, Texas. Some day we 
can take the bearings together, and I will put 
the fuse exactly in the spot, if I can find a ledge 
of black bowlders only forty-five feet from the 
creek a 

‘‘From the middle of the creek bed,’’ cor- 
rected Texas, with odd precision. 

‘*From the middle of the creek bed,’’ echoed 
Barry, laughing. ‘‘I will try to be mathemati- 
cally correct.’’ 

‘*And you won’t quit without doing it, even 
if I forgit to call you to mind of it?’ urged the 
trader. 

‘**T say again that I will do it,’’? Barry assured 
him. 


I say, Gineral, is it’ greeable 
J9 ) £ 


‘‘That’s a square promise, then, pard, is it ?’’ 


persisted Texas, bent upon having the promise 
distinctly syllabled. 

‘‘On my honor, Texas, I will do it. 
am about to register the promise.’’ 

Barry drew a small blank book from his 
pocket. 

‘Tt will be an item for my diary.”’ 


See, I 


‘*Halt, Gineral! Register the bearin’s too, 
will you? South to the creek ; southwest from 
the middle of the creek bed, forty-five feet to the 
centre of the black ledge of bowlders,’’ reiterated 
the trader. 

‘*T will write it down, word for word, if it’s 
any gratification to you,”’ 
ping into the shanty. 

** Jes’ so. Write it word for word.”’ 

Barry sat down on the edge of his berth and 
sharpened a pencil, while Texas .threw on more 
faggots. The trader filled his pipe slowly. The 
same furtive glance traveled again and again to 
Barry writing the ‘‘ bearings,’’ to which he at- 
tached so much importance. * 

‘**T have it, every word, down, Texas.”’ 

Barry closed the book, pushed the pencil 
through the loops, and returned it to his pocket. 

‘¢ Jes’ so, Gin’al,’’ came sleepily from Texas, 
as his head fell on his breast, in apparent heavy 
sleep. 

Barry drew the blankets over his own broad 


retorted Barry, step- 
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shoulders, and for a time drowsily noted the 
nods and jerks of the trader’s head. The fire 
burned out and smouldered in the ashes. The 
spark in Texas’s pipe faded. An intense cold- 
ness began to pervade the small apartment. An 
unusual wakefulness visited Barry’s couch. He 
had been wont to succumb to heavy slumber al- 
most as soon as his head reached the pillow. A 
drowsy, half-unconsciousness gradually crept over 
him, a chilly sense of fatigue, from which a 
movement of the figure on the hearth roused 
him. 

The trader raised his head and glanced sharply 
from one to the other of the slumbering men. 
He listened for several minutes. No sound ex- 
cept the loud, even breathing of his comrades 
could be distinguished. Quite awakened, Barry 
observed the man without moving a muscle him- 
self. He had been puzzled earlier in the even- 
ing. His perplexity increased several degrees 
now. The trader seemed to have satisfied him- 
self that they were all, as: usual, in a sound 
sleep. He stepped stealthily across to his berth. 
Reaching under it, he drew out a long, narrow 
bag and returned to the fire. Opening it, he 
held a handful of something close to the dim 
glow of two or three coals. Distinctly Barry 
could see that it was a handful of gold dust. 
The man examined it minutely, then, taking the 
bag, went back and threw himself down upon 
his own berth. Amazed suspicion grew strong 
upon Barry, becoming a certainty that Texas 
had a purpose of his own to serve in bringing 
them there. Nevertheless, he was very tired. 
Weary wonder as to whether winter had fallen 
upon them in reality mingled with his drowsy 
forebodings. A shadowy idea that the wind had 
blown over the shanty—that they were all freez- 
ing to death—gradually lost itself in a dreamless 
slumber. The night had seemed a brief nap 
when the sun, glistening in his face, awakened 
him. Coffee steamed over the fire. The atmos- 
phere was redolent of the odor of frying meat. 

‘**Tt’s no hurry, Gineral, to-day; we won’t do 
much prospecting,’’ gloomily remarked Spades, 
as he turned a flapjack with great dexterity. 
‘* The snow came down on us two foot deep last 
night, and drifted ten foot high in some places.”’ 

Barry sighed in melancholy dejection. 

‘*Possibly the sun may thaw the snow,’’ he 
suggested, with an abortive effort at cheerfulness. 

‘** Not before another storm comes, probably,’’ 
was the discouraging reply. ‘‘But old Texas 
must have started out before light ; he was gone 
when I first opened my eyes.”’ 

‘*He’s turned up silver this morning, sure,”’ 
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laughed Clubs, as he stepped inside just then 
and shook the snow from his boots. 

The tins were filled with black coffee. Barry 
and his comrades were about to help themselves 
to flapjacks, when Clubs suddenly started to his 
feet. 

‘*Boys,”’ he ejaculated, ‘‘he’s cut! We’re 
played! He’s cut !’”’ 

‘*Who ?” asked Barry. 

‘“What the devil is the matter?’ demanded 
Spades. 

‘*He’s gone, I tell you! Texas has cut and 
left us !’’ shouted Clubs. 

Barry bounded to the berth, but neither bag 
nor blanket was there. From the shelf above it 
compass and pistols were taken. They looked 
at each other in blank dismay. The trader had 
abandoned them. Whatever his purpose hereto- 
fore, it was beyond a doubt that he had deserted 
his comrades now. 

The coffee cooled ; the flapjacks burned to a 
black crisp. The three men never noted break- 
fast or anything save the rifled berth, with its 
unmistakable testimony of abandonment. In- 
dignation blazed into a mad desire for revenge. 
That subsided somewhat as the day wore on, and 
they took counsel together. For some unex- 
plained reason the trader had lured them to this 
dangerously remote spot in the depths of the wil- 
derness ; for some equally inexplicable intent he 
had deliberately forsaken them and vanished, no 
one could conjecture where. One by one they 
recalled fragmentary remarks and actions; bit by 
bit they compared unintelligible subterfuges and 
prowlings, and cursed their own blindness and 
folly. 

Slowly from the chaos ideas shaped them- 
selves ; events of the last few hours confirmed 
suspicion. The trader must have concealed gold 
dust among the bowlders, or he must have lo- 
cated the concealment of gold dust by some one 
else. Certain it was that he had obtained gold, 
and having secured it had deserted them. 
Plainly some secret of that nature had drawn 
him thither. His directions, written down by 
Barry, indicated the exactness with which the 
spot had been placed by himself or some un- 
known person. 

In spite of the snow, they measured from the 
«reek bed southwest to various lines of bowlders 
near it. None approximated the distance of 
forty-five feet. 

‘There is one other ledge, which may or may 
not approach as near as forty-five feet. I re- 
member now that the scoundrel stopped on that 
ledge when he followed me last night,’’ Barry 


said, when they sat around the fire, after the 
short winter day ended. 

**Tt’?s no good trying it. Whatever the fellow 
came for, he found it and decamped. We have 
to find our way back to the peaks when the win- 
ter breaks,”’ 

The more he pondered the conduct of the 
trader, the more the mystery deepened. Every- 
thing pointed to locating the precise measure- 
ments he had given. <A conviction possessed 
Barry that some solution would be found there. 
He went to the door to take a last survey of the 
night before turning into his berth. It was calm 
and mild. Barry looked down at the line of the 
creek, visible in the snow. The current rippled 
merrily against the bowlders. He was about to 
close the door when a dull roar, far off in the 
distance, echoed among the bowlders. In an 
instant all was still again. Neither roar nor 
sound of any kind could be heard. The night 
was utterly noiseless. He closed and barred the 
door and brightened up the fire with a couple of 
dry sticks. It blazed in cheerful warmth. Again 
that dull roar struck painfully upon his ear, this 
time neither so dull nor so distant as before. 
Barry listened in apprehensive wonder. It 
seemed approaching rapidly. The roar, like a 
thunder of cannon, grew deafening. His com- 
rades sprang from their berths. A harsh, tear- 
ing, grating sound mingled with the hideous 
cannonade. It rushed closer with appalling 
swiftness. The shanty shook and quivered, as 
something dense and heavy seemed to close over 
them like a pall. The fire fizzed and crackled 
an instant and was extinguished. A terrible 
blackness, indescribable and impenetrable, fell 
upon them. In the horrible, intensely soundless 
silence which followed the roar the three men 
stood like rigid statues. Those swift instants of 
appalling fear seemed an eternity. Barry groped 
his way to the door. A pressure of tons of weight 
bore on the wooden bar. It was immovable. He 
felt, step after step, to the rude fireplace and 
lighted a match. The faces of the three men 
whitened as the sulphuric flame glared upon the 
hearth. A mass of snow, white, compact and 
deadly cold, choked the low stone chimney. 

‘Holy God! it is a snow-slide—an avalanche!”’ 
shrieked Spades. ‘‘ We are buried under it !’’ 





CHAPTER XIII. 
** STEALTHILY STEPS A SHAPE IN THE WINTER DUSK.” 
THE funeral was over; the small ripple of 
shocked surprise subsided. Cadmus Castleton 
died as his father died before him. The com- 
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munity had been stirred then by emotions pre- 
cisely similar. Admiration, regret and confidence 
followed the last male representative of his fam- 
ily just as they had attended his progenitor. The 
resolute, chivalrous old colonel never departed 
from the rule of his race in life, and heredity 
held to its tenets in death. The line ended 
with him. They might reverse his arms. There 
were no more Castletons. The honorable, an- 
cient name ceased with Cadmus Castleton. The 
hearse, with its black plumes and black hang- 
ings, drove down the avenue under the leafless 
oaks ; carriages filled with friends and old com- 
panions rolled slowly after it ; servants and ten- 
ants, poor and rich, accompanied Cadmus Castle- 
ton to the churchyard where his ancestors rested 
under unpretentious gravestones. They were 
all there after generation. The 
mounds ranged in melancholy suggestiveness, 
like the pages of an old book, once entertaining 
and vivacious, now discolored, tossed aside and 
forgotten. There might be one more of the Cas- 
tleton blood. There could be no more of the 
name. As far as human prescience knew, the 
new-made grave was the last one headed by a 
plain slab, whereon ‘‘Sic jacet’’ preceded the 
respectable old Castleton name. No mourner 
could have manifested more heartrending grief 
than Mrs. Gwynne, who enveloped herself in 
crape and wept in alarming bursts of sorrow. 
Gabriel wore the symbols of chiefest of mourners, 
in exaggerated distress. Nevertheless, the com- 
munity knowing them principally by hearsay, 
adjudged it a natural result of the colonel’s gen- 
erosity to his half brother’s widow and son. His 
granddaughter, pale and beautiful, with some- 
thing very like a terror-stricken look in the grand 
eyes, seemed the legatee of the fealty and ad- 
miration centred upon the old colonel. There 
were some who noticed that she shrank from Ga- 
briel and Gabriel’s mother in shuddering repug- 
nance. There were others who envied her beauty 
and wealth, but a singular unity of sentiment 
evinced itself in reference to Gabriel. 

‘T am confoundedly sorry for her. It means 
hard luck to George Castleton’s pretty little girl. 
She is too young and fair to be crushed in the 


generation 
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claws of that brute, Gabriel Gwynne,’’ remarked 
old Squire Wyndham, tugging at his gray mus- 
tache with more vehement dissatisfaction than 
elicited by the most wrathful of creditors. ‘‘ But 
he has made a ten-strike, his blood served him a 
good turn ; but, by the eternal! it’s beyond me 
how a gentleman like Gwynne could have left 
such a great hulking, ungainly beast of a son.”’ 

Trescott listened to the comment with a curi- 
ous smile. 

‘‘T don’t perceive the smallest trace of the 
Gwynne blood myself,’ he answered. 

‘“Gad! Pm half tempted to believe it’s not 
there !’’ laughed the old squire, with a mean- 
ing shrug of his sh ‘*T have heard that 
the wife was a low person of no repute. How- 
united his heirs, and I sup- 
pose when the number is so limited there is no 
He meant to provide for both. It may 
have been loyal to his family, but it was atro- 
cious taste in the selection of a husband.’’ 

a gloomy assent. 

‘* Loyalty to tl 
you have direct | 
detrimental. Ri 
pitfalls for the 
of a family,’’ ser 


yulders. 


ever, the colonel 


choice. 


Trescott gave 

claims of one’s family when 
eirs of your own is at all times 
lations are a mistake. They are 
better, more successful members 
tentiously responded Trescott, 
as they neared the gateway of the Castleton 
place. ‘The colonel had but few relations. It 
is just possible they were the poison in his life- 
cup.”’ 

‘“Ah, yes!’ laughed the pleasant squire, 
drawing rein at the lodge to bid adieu to the 
lawyer. ‘One should prune off the vicious 
egad! they’re all vicious. My 
notion of relations is simply that they are imper- 
tinent meddlers with and exponents of your pri- 
vate affairs. [I rather shun them at close quar- 
ters. You are turningin here——”’ 

The squire extended his hand, but the lawyer 
said, gravely : 


members—but, 


““T beg that you will accompany me to the 
house. The colonel’s will is tobe read after 
luncheon. I especially request your presence.’’ 
‘6 Tres bien, I 
9 


m always at the service of my 
responded Squire Wyndham, turning 
into the avenue of 


friends, 


oaks, 


(To he continued. ) 
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Two FLEDGELINGSs of Gotham went a-housekeep- 
irg in a flat. 

Such tender little tledgelings they were, and so 
very recently graduated into this workaday 
world, that some pinfeathers seemed still to 
cling to them. 

Nevertheless, they boasted absolute independ- 
ence, a lofty scorn of the other sex, and were de- 
termined to housekeep alone, ‘‘ untrammeled,”’ 
as Peggy said, ‘‘by any dictatorial masculine 
obstructionists.’’ 

So December came and found them nested 
high upon the snowy roof of a great apartment 
house, in a draughty little studio, simply and 
artistically furnished in fish nets, Venetian water- 
buckets, Oriental draperies, countless quaint and 
curious and absolutely useless knickknacks from 
all foreign ports, and not a single familiar, trust- 
worthy American article amongst them. 

Small half curtains tempered the north light, 
plants bloomed greenly in the windows, a tiny 
Italian greyhound and huge Maltese cat basked 
effectively before the blazing log, and Prue, the 
ardently artistic, seated upon a spidery criss-cross 
chair, was suggesting to Peggy, the practical, 
stretched upon the low divan before her : 

‘Suppose we ask some nice girls from the 
League to lunch with us on Christmas ?”’ 

*¢ And what shall we have for to eat?’ asked 
Peggy. 

“*Oh !’’ said Prue, impatiently, ‘it doesn’t in 
the least matter. You can cook the water for 
Liebig’s extract right here in the studio on the 
gas stove, while I drape the mcdel stand and 
set it for a dining table, with clear, golden jelly 
in our Venetian glass dish, and some exquisite 
pale yellow roses in our dear old delf jar !’’ 

‘¢ They can’t eat roses, you know,’’ observed 
Peggy, ‘‘and they would eat more, just now, 
than a good solid meal.”’ 

‘¢ Of course, but I know artists, and they loathe 
good solid food, and adore roses.”’ 

‘* Besides,’’ interrupted Peggy, heartlessly ig- 
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noring the spirituality of the artistic tempera- 
ment, ‘‘ the model stand is so low that we should 
have to sit upon the floor to dine ; and however 
wakeful and alert the Oriental leg may feel under 
such conditions, the American one is apt to slum- 
ber itself rigid.’’ 

‘* But think how nice we’d look !’’ raved Prue. 
You, for instance, would be awfully quaint with 
your pale-yellow hair all down, reclining among 
dull, blue cushions, with a golden-olive back- 
ground ; and the girls would all be wild to ‘do’ 
you as a pre-Raphaelitish Christmas angel, or 
something of that sort !’’ 

But because of some sameness or one-sided- 
ness in the proposed refreshment and entertain- 
ment, or from fear of acquiring terrestrial grippe 
in celestial garb, her intended victim did not re- 
spond with enthusiasm. 

‘* Very well,’ said Prue, desperately, subsid- 
ing at last, ‘‘suggest something better yourself, 
then, if you can.”’ 

And plucky little Peggy not only could, but 
did, upon the instant. 

‘Oh, goodness me!’’ sighed Prue, ‘‘ where 
will you find them, and how will you know they 
are deserving and have worthy parents, and all 
the rest of it ?”’ 

“‘T don’t care!’ said Peggy, wickedly. ‘I 
really would prefer the other kind, and I shall 
ask that wicked little model you picked up on 
the street the other day, to recommend a few 
kindred spirits who ‘don’t min’ de bobby, nur 
teacher, nur nobody,’ and who insist upon 
dragging some sport out of life on their own ac- 
count.”’ 

‘‘Do you mean Mary Etta Hannigan ?’’ de- 
manded Prue, eagerly, interested at once ; ‘‘ the 
little wretch with the gorgeous red hair, who 
talks incessantly and won’t sit still a moment? 
Now I think of it, she told me scornfully her 
family were ‘nuttin’, but she’s de lot of ’em,’ be- 
ginning with a mother ‘wid a pain in ’er side.’ 
However, she occasionally drops hints of a 
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“SUPPOSE WE ASK SOME NICE GIRLS FROM THE LEAGUE TO LUNCH WITH US ON CHRISTMAS ?”? 


‘fader wot can’t git no work,’ and spends his 
enforced leisure in kicking additional pains into 
Mrs. Hannigan, and drinking up what Mary Etta 
alls her ‘ yernins.’ ”’ 

‘** The very thing ! 


’ 


’ cried Peggy ; “‘ all the little 
Hannigans shall be invited, and as many more 
as we have room for. 
you will!’ 

‘Stay just as you are !”’ exclaimed the artistic 
one, irrelevantly. ‘‘ You’d never get such a pose 
again, if you tried for it !”’ 

Then letting art go for the moment and yield- 
ing to nature, she embraced Peggy impulsively, 
crying: ‘‘ We will, you dear little nineteenth 
century Christmas angel, if it takes our last cent, 
and we have to work potboilers for a month to 
pay for it.’’ 

Now at this same festive season, in another 
small flat, and upon an unyielding sofa adorned 
with prickly, but brilliantly tinted and beruffled 
cushions, a long and broad and tousle-headed 
young man was making violent efforts to look 
luxurious and feel comfortable. 

Nearby stood an older youth in front of a 


Come, now, Prudy ; say 


blood-curdling wl 


ite marble mantel and empty 
grate, with his hands in his pockets and his legs 


wide apart, in the attitude of one who expands 
genially before a cheerful blaze; but his honest 
face betrayed him and expressed only chill dis- 
comfort and grim dissatisfaction. 

The third and last occupant of the room, who 
was very, 
chair and smok« 
over 


very callow, sat uneasily in an easy 

. nasty-smelling pipe, gazing 
eanwhile at his surroundings 
with big round eyes, whose bewildered, ques- 
tioning expressio1 
thetic. 

These three ui 
gantly furnished 
and although nor 


its bowl 1 
1 was almost childishly pa- 


fortunates had rented this ele- 
apartment all to themselves, 
e of them had been subjected 
to particularly trying experiences at the hands of 
lovely or unlovely woman, from mere youthful 
self-confidence and faith in masculine sufficiency 
they had decided to be served, cooked for and 
generally looked after by their stalwart janitor 
alone, and to employ no female hindrances in 
any capacity whatsoever. 

Girls, they agreed, knew nothing or knew it 
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all; and, either way, they had a supreme con- 
tempt for them. 

‘Say, boys,’’? suddenly remarked the mon- 
arch of all he surveyed upon the hearth rug, ‘‘do 
you know to-morrow’s Christmas ?”’ 

‘No, is it?’ responded the sufferer upon the 
sofa, indifferently. ‘‘ Well, how shall we cele- 
brate ?”’ 

‘Have a ‘stag racket’ and color the flat ver- 
milion,’’ suggested the ‘‘ devil of a fellow” in 
the easy chair, who deep in his heart was long- 
ing to go home to his mother for the holidays 
and be comfortably coddled. 

‘¢Yes, shout the roof off the house and smash 
things generally ; that’s you fellows’ idea of a 
lark,’’ growled Harry, spreading his coat tails a 
little wider before the imaginary blaze and gaz- 
ing desperately out of the window at the sleety 
rain. 

Dick had just taken his hairless lips from the 
thick pipestem to make some scathing rejoinder 
when one of the many mysterious little bells of 
their apartment tinkled suddenly somewhere. 

‘* Bet it’s the back door!’ shouted Tom, glad 
of any diversion. 

‘*Even it’s the front,’’? roared Dick, raptur- 
ously. 

‘¢Ten to one it’s the garbage,’’ sneered Harry, 
contemptuously, but with much suppressed ex- 
citement. 

Then they all waited anxiously for the next 
ring. And it came. 

‘¢ Jove! he’s smashed the wire, wherever he 
is,’’ said Harry. 

‘¢Tt is the front door,’’ cried Dick. 

Sure enough it was, and when they opened it 
and peered out into the dark passage a curiously 
small voice demanded severely : 

‘Why doncher wake up in there an’ git a 
move on yer; a feller might be dead ar!’ planted 
*fore yuse’d catch on.”’ 

Reaching out into the gloom Harry caught the 
unknown by the collar, and lifting him toward 
the light, disclosed a ragged, shivering, but most 
independent looking youngster, whose hoarse 
voice softened beseechingly as he entreated : 

‘Hurry up, doc’ ; de ole man’s took agin, an’ 
me mudder sint me up here ter chase yer down 
ter Hester Street quick’s yer kin toddle.”’ 

‘Oh, it’s Billy Flynn, is it?’ said Harry, 
who was a brand new doctor, with an extensive 
gratuitous practice, and the coolness of this com- 
mand to go out into the wintry night and down 
into the slums at a moment’s notice did not 
astound him as it did the others. 

‘¢Go ahead,”’ he said, laughing good-naturedly 
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as he got into his overcoat, ‘‘and I'll join you in 
a moment.’”’ 

Then turning to his friends as soon as the small 
boy was out of hearing, Harry explained hur- 
riedly : ; 

‘* Been there before. Poor Irish-German fam- 
ily ; large, of course—two girls, six boys. Billy 
eldest ; father consumptive glazier, failing rap- 
idly. Live in one room on bread and tea, tea 
and bread, breadandtea. Jolly Christmas ahead 
for them, now the old man’s laid up altogether !’’ 

“Say, Harry,’’ said Dick, whose homesick 
heart was very pitiful, ‘‘ what’s the matter with 
having the little beggars up here for a Christmas 
feed ?” 

‘*Good idea,’’ said Harry, approvingly, ‘‘ but 
it’s just luck that Billy ever got up here alive, 
and he couldn’t look after the lot of them all the 
way from Hester Street.”’ 

“Oh, Pll go fetch them,’’ cried Tom, impul- 
sively. 

The vision of his huge chum escorting a pro- 
cession of small slummers through the streets of 
the metropolis in broad daylight so tickled 
Harry’s fancy that without giving him time for 
reflection he made for the door, and calling back, 
** All right; Vllask the Flynns and as many 
more small toughs as I can lay my hands on,’’ 
banged it after him and disappeared. 

And thus it came to pass that early Christmas 
morning a big young man, with an incongru- 
ously sheepish expression of countenance, sat in 
the elevated facing a violet-eyed damsel, with an 
unusual amount of color, and upon either side of 
each stretched a long row of excited and expect- 
ant. little ragamuffins. 

‘‘T wonder why a fellow looks twice such a 
fool as a girl at this sort of thing,’’ thought Tom, 
unhappily. © ‘‘TIers is some Sunday school af- 
fair, Isuppose. See here, Tommaso, if you pinch 
Patsy again I'll chuck you out of the window.”’ 
This in a perfectly audible whisper to a little 
Italian down the line, who was making it lively 
for a small Hibernian from Houston Street. 

‘*T imagined he was a curate or something of 
that sort,’’? vaguely soliloquized Peggy, ‘: but he 
would hardly threaten to ‘chuck’ Tommaso if he 
were more than an everyday young man.”’ 

‘*Te isn’t a bad sort, though,’”’ she thought, 
softening as she watched him through her eye- 
lashes, trying to tie the stringy rag of a red cravat 
attached to the boy next him into a fashionable 
twist. 

‘‘Fifin’ Stree’!’’ yelled the conductor just 
then, and rushing simultaneously to head off 
their respective charges and assist them safely 
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over the yawning abyss of a crack between the 
train and the platform, these mutual observers 
ame into startling collision. 

‘*Beg pardon,’’ stammered Tom, confusedly, 
turning to the left with his scattered flock. 

Peggy, bowing coldly, led hers deliberately to 
the right, only to find that there was but one 
flight of steps from that execrable station, and 
she must return and descend them in company 
with the impulsive youth and his unruly mob. 

And not only did they descend together, but 
were evidently bound in the same direction when 
they reached the street. 

‘a9 It 
these 
thought Peggy, 


‘She will 


would be absurd to cross over with all 


children from him,’’ 


just 
scornfully. 
turn up one of these side streets i 


to get away 


a moment,’’ Tom assured himself, so they con 


tinued to march solemnly along, side by side, 
each holding a most obstreperous infant by the 


hand and ‘‘shooing’’ ahead astraggling and co 
spicuously hilarious procession. 


With clenched teeth and scarlet at the thought 


of what world 


a ‘‘softy’’ he must appear to the 
in general, and this mischievous girl in particu- 


lar, Tom came very near repenting him of his 
mad impulse to give tnese impoverished ‘‘ kids ”’ 
a Christmas lark. 

And Peggy, 


whose sense of humor had at last 
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been roused, to the exclusion of even personal 
vanity, knew that if they processed much further 
in that ridiculous manner she must cither laugh 
or die ! 

Suddenly, h astonishment rendered 
them both even mentally speechless. 

For they stopped 
tered the same door, 


wever, 


before the same house, en- 
yes and crowded into the 
same huge elevator, to the last restless little slum- 
mer. 

** Let lease, at the ninth,’’ gasped 
Peggy, when sl sped the situation. 

But Tom forgot all about his floor, and only 
regained partial ciousness when the elevator 


me on 


boy announced, ‘‘ Here you are, sir !”’ 
‘“ By Jove ! 
on the top flo 


party in this use 


murmured, ‘‘she lives here, 
d there’s another Christmas 
ee 
Then he1 to collect his scattered wits 
and slummers escort them into the hospita- 
ble presence and Harry. 

In the me e Peggy was introducing her 
flock of pal | little maidens to that soft- 
hearted geni giving her at the same 
time a most lescription of the masculine 
r encounter with it. 


however, to ask in an ex- 


Christmas pi : L hi 

She soon 
cited aside : 
candles 


‘*Ts everyt ll right ?—toys hung, 
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ready to light? Yes! well’’—turning to the 
children with an eye to the suitable disposal of 
sundry small useful presents—‘‘ Tell me, girls, 
what each needs most, what you want first, be- 
fore you even see the tree ?”’ 

‘**Grub !’’ responded the ii.eiegant little slum- 
mers, unanimously. 

Their hostesses looked at one another in dis- 
may. Thatwas the one thing they had not pro- 
vided. Dolls, miniature washtubs and 
baby carriages, bright tinsel, colored balls, 
even brilliant little woolen shawls and 
hoods they had bought in plenty, but 
food—solid food, 
thought of ! 

At this awful moment they were roused 
to action by an excited peal of their own 
door-bell, and Peggy, running to open it, 
discovered upon the threshold, Tom. 

“T—I’m awfully sorry to disturb 
you,’ he stammered, looking flushed 
and foolish, but manly, too, she thought. 
‘*J—I found the fellows downstairs—my 
chums, you know—had forgotten to fix 
up a tree for our youngsters ; they got 


they had not even 


a huge spread, more than they can eat 
in a month, and whistles and drums 
enough to bring the police, but nothing 
just bright and pretty for them to look 
at; and you know Christmas won’t be 
Christmas to the little beggars without 
a tree. Now will it?” 

Peggy had only time to shake her head, 
when Tom caught his breath and went 
on more bravely : 

‘*Of course, I could see you had 
a Christmas party too [at which 
remarkable discernment on 
part they both laughed], and 
I knew [diplomatically] you 
wouldn’t forget anything 
[Peggy winced], so I came to 
ask if you would be so good 
as to let us bring our boys 
just to have a peep at 
your tree. I will keep them in order,’’ pleaded 
Tom. 

‘‘Then,’”’ he added, anxiously, ‘‘ perhaps you 
would let your girls help them clear off some of 
their feast—not that it’s as dainty as yours, I am 
sure,’ he said, quickly, ‘‘but there is such a 
beastly lot of it it would be a charity, and they 
might like to see the big pudding fired and pull 
‘candy poppers’ with the boys, if you don’t 
mind.,”’ 

This was providential ; too much so to be re- 


his 
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‘* BARELY TOUCHED THE GLIMMERING MATCH TO THE LITTER 


OF CANDLEs.”’ 


jected, and swallowing her pride, with almost as 
timid a tongue as poor Tom’s, Peggy confessed 
the truth. 

‘‘Ha! hal!’ he roared, with a full-chested 
‘‘ouffaw’’? which was most contagious, ‘‘now 
isn’t that just like us both !’’ 

‘‘We fellows thought first of gru—food, of 
course, while you girls—forgive me, but you are 
girls—never gave it a thought, but made every- 
thing sweet and pretty, I'll wager.”’ 

‘“Come in and see for yourself,”’ said Peggy, 
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and leading him into the presence of the bril- 
liantly decorated tree, left him standing before it 
mute with admiration, while she went to explain 
the situation to Prue. 

Of course she agreed. In the presence of those 
hungry youngsters what wouldn’t they both have 
accepted, even from that superfluity—man. 

So very joyously and triumphantly did Tom 
return to his fellows, to shortly reappear with 
two more timorous youths and a long line of little 
slummers following after them, each one of whom 
carried some steaming dish or bag of ‘‘ goodies’”’ 
caught up hurriedly from the table below and 
ready to be shared with their new friends. 

Laughing, and yet a little touched by this 
lavish generosity, the girls welcomed them all in, 
and soon the big model stand was moved into 
the small dining room and piled high with their 
offerings. 

Then all the little guests sat down upon the 
floor around it, as picturesquely grouped as even 
Prue could wish, and feasted together joyously, 
while their genia] hosts were even merrier than 
they, and petted and served them so bountifully 
that the pale, pinched faces grew round and rosy 
in an hour, as children’s will, and songs and 
speeches and young free-hearted laughter filled 
the tiny flat with the jolliest music it had ever 
known. 

Suddenly out went the lights and up flared the 
big pudding; but as the blue satanic flame 
played over it the children’s voices came a little 
breathlessly, and they gazed fearfully upon the 
strange, weird thing. 

So lighting up again to reassuring brilliancy, 
the pudding was materialized, sliced up gener- 
ously and handed around, but not achild among 
them dared touch it. 

‘Say, fellers,’’ cried Billy Flynn, who seemed 
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to voice all their sentiments, ‘‘ yuse kin put yer 
fireworks in yer stummicks if yer built bullet 
proof. I lets mine off under a bar’l, see?”’ 

But the tree! That was the crowning glory of 
the day. 

While the others feasted Tom and Peggy went 
into the darkened little studio to light up. And 
somehow it seemed to Tom he had never seen so 
delicate and white and sure a hand as Peggy’s, 
for she barely touched the glimmering match to 
the litter of candles and they responded in- 
stantly with a tiny tremulous flame that gave 
just light enough to show the deep, sweet violet of 
her eyes. Norso frail and yet adorably womanly 
a form as that which stood upon the chair he 
tried to steady (poor Tom!) to reach the very tip- 
topmost taper of them. Nor such a mouth, nor 
smile, nor—oh, Tom! Tom! don’t even try to 
hold that chair for her, or Peggy’s fate is sealed. 

And as for Peggy! Well, it was easier to 
reach the highest branches when a strong arm 
pulled them toward you; and when the very 
smallest of the slummers came running in before 
he was called, and Tom caught up the wicked 
baby in his arms and held him high to reach the 
reddest apple on the tree, and Peggy, looking 
down approvingly, saw something more than 
even Christmas peace and good will shining in 
the honest eyes turned up to her—why, it was 
time to call the rest ! 

And in they 


| trooped merrily, forming an 
eager circle round 


the tree, that fairly blazed 
upon them. 

And by its clear strong light, which seemed 
not merely light, but warmth and color and good 
will—aye, even love as well, with clinging clasp 
of tiny helpless hands in theirs, our maids and 
bachelors looked one upon the other, and saw 
that they were good. 
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CHAMOIS-HUNTING 


By Hucu FE. 

Tue compiler of sporting literature is usually 
a person of unfaltering purpose and unerring 
All his stalks are conducted without flaw 
or mistake ; his cartridges are loaded with the 
straightest powder only, and every bullet finds its 
proper billet. The pangs of disappointment and 
the mortification attendant upon baulked ambi- 
tion are not his, for he never fails to attain his ob- 
ject. Personally I feel hardly entitled to express 
an opinion on the subject, never having tasted the 


aim. 


sweets of such unvarying success; but I can- 
not help thinking that an occasional failure or 
two must enhance the flavor of a sport which 
owes much of its fascination to its glorious un- 
certainty. It must be so very tiresome never to 
miss ; besides, if everybody were built that way, 
the game would soon be exterminated. In my 
own case, as far as my pet sport of stalking cham- 
ois is concerned, I fancy that the failures rank with 
the successes in the proportion of about four to 
But then I have always hunted over big 
mountains, where the game is not plentiful and 
the difficulties of the chase are materially in- 
creased, and I have no pretensions to be any- 
thing more than a fair average rifle shot. More- 
over, on looking back over an experience of sev- 
eral seasons, I am inclined to think that most of 
the really interesting stalks which I can call to 


one. 


AT LAST. 


IN 


M. 


THE 


STUTFIELD 


HIGH ALPS. 


mind have had an unsuccessful termination. 1 
have hunted chamois at intervals during the last 
fourteen years, and my total bag only just tops 
a score. But those twenty beasts—more or less— 
represent the fruits of many days’ hard work, 
many keen delights and many scarcely less keen 
disappointments. Happily the charm of the 
gemsjagd in the High Alps depends in but a smal] 
degree upon the mere. gunning part of the busi- 
ness. In that splendid air, and with those glo- 
rious and ever-varying scenes around you, it is 
enough to sit still and watch the game if a stalk 
is out of the question. 


Of course the pleasure is 
greater if you return home with a fine buck on 
your own, or, better still, on your guide’s back ; 
but the disappointment of a miss, even though 
momentarily keen, is soon forgotten. 
ber of chamois that one kills is tomy mind quite 


The num- 
a secondary consideration. Far be it from me 
to decry the sports of my native land ; but I must 
say that I would rather slay one good buck, after 
a week’s unremitting toil, than a whole heca- 
tomb of pheasants at the end of a well-stocked 
covert between the hours of ten and five. 

Now that I am on the subject of shcoting, 
straight or otherwise, I may remark that, unless 
you are an exceptionally good shot, it is a very 
easy matter to miss a chamois at any distance 
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over seventy or eighty yards. 
my experience. 


Anyhow, that is 
In my armchair at home I can 
slay them in imagination with unerring accuracy, 
but on the actual mountains it is a very different 
matter. Owing in a great measure to the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, the distances are exceed- 
ingly hard to judge, and the angles of depression 
and elevation are usually very considerable. 
Moreover, the mark is asmall one. A chamois 
is little bigger than a roebuck, and, unless you 
hit him fair somewhere in the regions of the 
vitals, he wili probably make tracks over the 
Nature, 
too, who, in her solicitude for the preservation of 
types, always contrives that the plumage of her 
birds and the fur of her beasts shall harmonize 
with their surroundings, has made no exception 
in the case of the antelope of the Alps. He is 
by no means easy to distinguish against his back- 
ground of rock, especially if he happens to be in 
shadow at the time. 


mountains, and leave you lamenting. 


Then you are always afraid 
that the beast may see you, or that a puff of 
wind may give him your odor, and this is apt to 
make you hurry over the shot. Add to this that 
the work is very hard, and that buck fever, or 
some other form of nervousness, will occasionally 
overcome even the most experienced sportsman, 
and it will be seen that the ingenuity of ordinary 
humanity in inventing excuses for misses is quite 
superfluous as far as chamois-hunting is con- 
cerned. 

All this by way of prelude to an account of 
one or two stalks which, partly owing to indif- 
ferent shooting, partly to a variety of 


causes, 


other 
were by no means uniformly successful. 


The place where I purpose taking up my parable 
is the Valpelline, on the Italian side of the Pen- 


nine Alps. Fortunately, perhaps, for the sports- 
men of the district, this picturesque valley, ow- 
ing chiefly to the absence of hotel accommoda- 
tion, is less known or visited than it deserves, the 
natives of the Val d’ Aosta preferring, as a rule, 
the no less beautiful Valtornanche for their ex- 
cursions. 

Lodgings can be obtained in the house of the 
curé of Bionaz; but we took up our abode in 
the chalets of Prérayen at the head of the val- 
ley. Here the traveler finds himself in the heart 
of the mountain world. Innumerable peaks of 
varying height and form, intersected by deep 
valleys and gorges, rise abruptly from the larch 
forests that clothe their lower slopes. The mon- 
arch of them all, the Dent d’Hérens, the near 
neighbor of the mighty Matterhorn, attains an 
elevation of fourteen thousand three hundred 
feet, and the ice scenery at its base, and on the 
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slopes of the adjoining mountains, is hardly to 
be surpassed in grandeur. 

I should mention that the shooting in the Val- 
pelline is all private, the sporting rights, as else- 
where in North Italy, being vested in the owners 
of the soil. 

The greater part of our hunting was done on 
the south side « 
usually mor 
enough even 


f the valley, where the game was 
lentiful, though it was scarce 
the best places. During the 
summer and early autumn months the chamois, 
in their endeavor to escape from the sun’s rays, 
chiefly frequent such mountains as have a north- 
erly exposure. Here the grass is longer and 
is less parched ; and the rocks 
ade during the noontide heat. 
ountain, however, on the north- 
ern side of the ley—I do not think that it has 
h I was anxious to explore. The 
leserted it until the late autumn 
sun had less power. On ac- 
its inaccessible nature, for it 
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sweeter: the soi 
afford a grateful s! 
There Was one 


any name—w! 
big herds usu 
months when 
count, howeve 
was flanked on three sides by enormous preci- 
pices, it was said to be a favorite resort of sun- 
These selfish old bach- 
es as arule, and during the 
vear shun the society of their 
With this end in view they 
its of lofty peaks, or else lie 
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region of snow and ice, for he will be led to 
spots where good nerves are required not to 
feel overcome with horror at the scene around.”’ 
On the other hand, being less timid than the 
does, they occasionally venture much lower down 
the mountains, but always in some out-of-the- 
way place where they are not likely to be dis- 
turbed. \ 


He is a wary old stager, your veteran 
solitaire, and even more difficult to discover than 


he is to stalk.- In the daytime he lies perdu in 
the shadow of some overhanging rock, only 
emerging in the early morning and evening to 
feed. Like his human congener, the elderly 
buck dines late—at his club, I was about to say, 
but at any rate in some sequestered nook where 
the ladies cannot bother him. Fortunately, too, 
he has a rooted and very proper aversion to being 
disturbed at his meals, and if you can only catch 
him at dinner-time he is so preoccupied that in 
my opinion he is then easier to approach than 
are his lady friends. As my favorite hunter, 
Jean Baptiste Perruquet, justly observes—and 
Perruquet is no misogynist, but rather a fervent 
admirer of the gentler sex—‘‘ C’ est toujours les 


HIGH ALPS. 

femmes qui sont les plus mé- 
chantes !’ Your old doe is always 
so horribly suspicious. She cannot 
even eat her dinner in peace, but be- 
tween each nibble she must needs 
look round and sniff the air to see if 
anybody is coming. If a pebble 
trickles down the mountain side she 
pricks her ears, cocks her head side- 
ways and seems to mutter to herself, 
‘Dear me, I wonder what that 
noise can be.’? The most annoying 
creatures that I know are those out- 
lying doe sentinels of the herd, who 
upset the best-laid plans and convert 
fair prospects of successful stalks into 
miserable failures. Many a time as 
you are stealthily creeping along 
some narrow ledge, fondly imagin- 
ing that you are well screened from 


AMONG THE SUMMITS. 


view. a shrill alarm whistle from a lofty crag 
above you tells of some watchful guardian of the 
band which your telescope had failed to spy out. 
The remainder take the hint at once, and are 
gone in the twinkling of an eye. 

In the late autumn the old buck grows less 
morose and unsociable, and evinces a taste for 
the company of the ladies. At this period he 
joins the large herds, and divides his time be- 
tween love and war. He is of a pugnacious dis- 
position, and his ‘‘cocky’’ appearance and air 
of bravado as he swaggers around are highly 
amusing. Desperate are the battles he fights, 
and those sharp curved horns of his inflict many 
a terrible gash upon the flanks of his rivals for 
the favors of the fair. When his honeymooning 
is over he quits the herd and returns once more 
to his crabbed and selfish bachelor habits. 

My bedroom in our chalet was on the ground 
floor, and it was quite early morning when a goat 
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walked in at the open door and rang the little 
cracked bell on its neck in an aggressive fashion, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ It’s time to get up.’’ I paid 
no attention to the summons until a cow came in 
and gazed at me with wonder in her great, sad, 
liquid eyes, and then, shaking her head reproach- 
fully, sounded her deeper-toned and more mu- 
sical instrument and disappeared. Day had 
already broken and the saffron light of dawn was 
stealing over the shoulder of the Dent d’ Hérens, 
so I jumped out of bed and called Perruquet, and 
in half an hour we had boiled and swallowed our 
coffee and were ready to start. 

There were three of us to-day, instead of two 
as usual, as my hunter had complained that once 
or twice previously, when fortune had befriended 
us exceptionally, Thad brought him down chargé 
comme un dne with chamois. Accordingly he had 


brought along with him a brother-in-law, one of 
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the numerous and celebrated family of Ma- 
quinaz, who have furnished a large proportion 
of the best guides of the Valtornanche. He was 
an excellent fellow, with remarkably sharp eyes, 
but somewhat over-talkative for a chasseur. In 
the rather faint hope of entrapping one of the 
wily old solitaires we determined to try the moun- 
tain on the north side of the valley to which I 
have alluded. Following a rough. goat path, 
which was also used by the athletic cattle of the 
district on their occasional visits to the higher 
pastures, we zigzagged up the steep face of the 
hill. There were hardly any trees on this side, 
though here and there amid the gray rock 
bowlders rose the stumps and fast-decaying trunks 
of what must, judging from their girth and ap- 
pearance, have been giant larches. The bark had 
fallen off and most of the stems were rotting 
away, while others were riven and seamed and 
scarred all over by light- 
ning. 

After a sharp burst of 
two or three hours’ climk- 
ing we got upon an aréte, 
or ridge, overlooking the 
Vallée d’Oren. On our left 
the sides of the mountain 
fell precipitously in a series 
of alternate cliffs and steep 
grass slopes. Far below, 
blending with the familiar 
music of the cow bells, we 
could hear the murmur of 
the glacier-fed torrent as it 
hurried down to mingle its 
waters with those of the Val- 
pelline river, while above 
and all around reigned the 
solemn silence of the eter- 
nal snow. We halted on 
the aréte, and, getting out 
the telescope, commenced 
spying the ground. Perru- 
quet is an accomplished 
master of this most difficult 
art, but his efforts on this 
occasion disclosed nothing 
but three sheep—a_ black 
demoniacal-looking old ram 
and two white ewes—sit- 
ting upon a pinnacle of 
rock above us and calmly 
surveying the situation 
from their safe coign of 
vantage. They had evi- 


dently strayed far from 
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the flock, and from the look of 
them we judged that their 
owners would have a tough job 
to reclaim them to civilization. 
After a few weeks’ liberty among 
the upper peaks and snows 
these Alpine sheep become as 
wild and shy as the chamois 
themselves, and the shepherd 
may search for them in vain. 
When they have once got sep- 
arated from the flock they 
roam farther and farther afield, 
and the traveler occasionally 
comes across them in the most 
More than 
once, when crossing the loftier 


inaccessible places. 


glacier passes, my ears have 
been startled by a distant bleat 
high up among the rocks, tell- 
ing of some vagrant wether who 
had fled from bondage and 
the shears or butcher’s knife 
to pass the remainder of his 
days in the upper mountain 
solitudes. Sometimes, when 
they have become thus wild be- 
yond all hope of reclamation, 
they are shot like other ani- 
mals ferx nature. 

It was useless to continue 
spying further as we were not 
likely to find any chamois. 
The latter cannot endure the 
presence of sheep, and, whether 
it be on account of their odor 
or because they associate mut- 
ton with their natural enemy 
man, are seldom or never to be found in their 
neighborhood. Accordingly we shut up the teles- 
cope, picked up the rifle and ice-axes, and began 
crossing the face of the mountain on our right, 
which was here hollowed out into a sort of shelv- 


ing basin of gray crumbling limestone. We had 


got about halfway across when Maquinaz’s sharp 


eyes discovered the form of a big chamois on a 
serrated ridge of crags that led straight up to the 
summit of the mountain. He was a long way 
above us on our left, but we could see him dis- 
tinctly standing out in clear relief against the 
sky line. Our only fear was lest we should be 
similarly visible to him, in spite of our varied 
background of gray rock, with its alternations of 
fight and shadow. Fortunately, his gaze seemed 
concentrated in the opposite direction, so, screen- 
ing ourselves as much as possible from his view, 
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we scrambled as swiftly as my wind and the 
treacherous surface of the ground permitted to- 
ward the easter te. The ridge once gained, 
it was easy eno to conceal ourselves behind a 
projecting butt of rock, and, the glass was 
For a while it 
whereabouts of the buck, 
that he 
parture. 
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onee more, br ht into play. 
failed to discover thi 

and we began to think must have seen 
us and taken his d Presently, however, 
his head poppe 
that rimmed the crest of the aréte, and finally his 
whole body emerged. A very short inspection 
a grand buck, and, strange to 
say, the possessor of only a single horn. A 
hunter’s bullet had probably removed its fellow, 
leaving a stump 
tracted considerably from his otherwise dignified 


No doubt he was a pretty wary old 
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stager, and after his recent narrow escape he was 
not likely to be caught napping. In any case, 
he was quite unapproachable as long as he re- 
mained in his rocky fastness, some eleven thou- 
sand feet above the sea level ; so for the present 
it was decided to pursue a policy of masterly in- 
activity. 

‘“We can’t get at him up there,’’ said Perru- 
quet. ‘There is nothing to be done but wait till 
he shifts his ground. Ah, comme il est gros !”’ 

With a deep sigh and giving utterance to the 
pious hope that he might soon have the pleasure 
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of sticking his fork into one of those juicy steaks, 
my hunter lit his pipe and composed himself for 
a nap. 

Nothing loath, I prepared to follow his example ; 
for truly I know few pleasures in life to compare 
with these noontide siestas of the chamois hunter 
in the High Alps. The sunshine, the bright, 
clear air, the glorious scenery, the keen interest 
of watching the movements of the chamois, and 
the planning of means to circumvent them—all 
these appeal alike to the instincts of the sports- 
man, the artist, the lover of nature and the moun- 

taineer. Even the melancholy 

Schopenhauer admitted that 

there were two things that gave 
; him unalloyed pleasure—lis- 
{ tening to beautiful music and 
the contemplation of exquisite 
igs eae scenery. Could he have added 
‘is to the latter the delight of 
basking on some lofty aréte, 
a pipe after a lunch eaten 
with an Alpine appetite, and 
the excitement attending one 
of the healthiest and manliest 
of sports, heaven knows 
whether he might not have 
been less of a pessimist than 
he was! For truly, to the man 
who loves the mountains for 
their own sake, apart from the 
mere glory of getting to the top 
of them, chamois hunting of- 
fers a rich field of varied enjoy- 
ment which is quite distinct 
from that derived from the 
ordinary mountaineering. 
While engaged on what Cha- 
mouni guides call courses er- 
traordinaires, one is usually too 
much on the stretch, one’s fac- 
ulties are too much engrossed 
with the difficulties of the 
route, and time is too exacting 
to admit of a proper study of 
the features of the mountains. 
And, pace the critics of Alpine 
climbing, there are other joys 
in mountaineering besides 
those of wrestling with impos- 
sible rocks and hanging on to 
precipices by your eyelids. 
We climbers, even the most 
active and adventurous 
amongst us, are not all mere 
athletes. We can appreciate 








the esthetic as well as the gymnastic side of our 
craft. Personally I love mountaineering in all 
its aspects ; but being of a somewhat lazy dis- 
position, I think I find the glories of the ever- 
lasting hills more attractive in moments of repose 
than in times of storm and stress. The romance 
and poetry of those upper regions sink more 
deeply into one’s soul when one is permitted to 
commune with their tremendous 
peace and quiet. 

The view from our hiding place was very beau- 
tiful, though not particularly extensive. Im- 
mediately on our right a great cliff plunged down 
almost perpendicularly to the snout of the Gla- 
cier de Braulé, while, opposite, the rocky sides of 
the mountain of the same name rose to a height 
of fully twelve thousand feet. In its upper 
reaches the glacier expanded into a wide, snow- 
covered basin, a sort of frozen lake some miles in 
extent, and guarded on every side but one by 
the hoary giants of the central chain. On this 
great dazzling sheet of snow the chamois were 
wont to bask and gambol at noonday, undis- 
turbed by their natural enemy, man, who seldom 
or never passed that way. Southward, their 
heads appearing above a meliow haze which 
filled the Valpelline and Aosta Valleys, the snow- 


solitudes in 


HAPPY MOMENTS, 


capped peaks of the Graians bounded the view, 
conspicuous among them being the curious triple 
summit of the 

Meanwhile the morning passed and afternoon 
wore on as we sat contentedly dozing, smoking, 
eating, watching the chamois, or else admiring 
the scenery. Every rose, however, has its thorn, 
and there was one little drawback to our pleas- 
ure. We had brought no wine, and I had had 
nothing to drink since our very early breakfast. 
There was water welling out of a rock tantaliz- 
ingly near, but we could not get at it without ex- 
posing ourselves to the view of the chamois, and so 
were compelled to go without. All this time our 
friend the unicorn seemed no more inclined to 
stir than ourselves. We could see his single horn 
and his head as he lay on the edge of the crag, 
only occasionally getting on his feet to stretch 
himself and to see if the coast were clear. Sud- 
denly, however, a black object appeared poised 
in midair above the summit of the mountain, 
and a magnificent golden eagle sailed majestic- 
ally along the crest of the aréte. A few sweeps 
of his wide pinions brought him close to the rock 
where the buck lay. 


Ruitor. 


‘* He will get up now fast enough, you may be 


? said Perruquet. 


sure,’ 

Nor was he wrong, for immediately he saw the 
eagle the buck sprang to his feet and put himself 
in a posture of defense, and, with his stern to the 
rock and his head lowered, prepared to resist at- 
tack. The eagle, however, took not the slightest 
notice of him, but passed slowly on with out- 
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stretched wing, and then wheeled upward higher 
and higher until he became a tiny speck in the 
sky. 

It is not without reason that chamois dread 
the advent of these feathered foes. So great is 
their terror of them that I have seen,a herd of 
twenty or more huddling helplessly together when 
eagles are hovering about in the neighborhood. 
In the early spring the latter often kill and carry 
off the young kids to their eyries, and the female 
chamois has more than once been seen doing 
desperate battle with these fierce birds in defense 
of her young. When hard pressed for food, I am 
assured by several hunters of experience, they 
will even attack the full-grown animals. They 
wait until they see a chamois in a difficult and 
dangerous place and then swoop down and dash 
it over the cliff and devour it at their leisure. 
There was a chasseur of the Valpelline who was 
full of the most astonishing yarns concerning the 
various winged and four-footed denizens of the 
Alps. ,Among other things he told us that in the 
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previous spring a peasant of the Valk 
Grisanche had found an eagle’s nest 
containing a: marvelously well-stocked 
larder. In it were the carcasses of ten 
chamois kids, several lambs and twelve 
young bouquetins, or ibex, besides sev- 
eral other smaller animals and birds. 
This struck me as trespassing on our 
credulity a little too far. I am of a 
fairly believing disposition, and could 
swallow the legend of the iambs and the 
chamois, but the twelve bouquetins were 
too much for my mental digestion. 
However, the story appeared in the 
local journals, so I suppose it must 
be true. 

The afternoon was wearing on, and it 
was evident that we should soon be 
obliged to make a move of one kind or 
another. The buck would not budge, 
though the chamois’ ordinary dinner 
hour had passed, and we fancied he 
must be getting pretty hungry. As 
I said before, however, these old bache- 
lors dine later than the ladies, and 
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for all we knew we might yet 
have to wait an hour or two 
longer before he shifted his 
ground. A stalk seemed hardly 
possible as long as he remained 
where he was, ‘but as there 
seemed little prospect of other 
sport I said to Perruquet that 
we might as well have a try. 
Accordingly, leaving Maquinaz 
to watch with the glass, my 
hunter and I started along the 
aréte to try our luck. All was 
plain sailing until we arrived at the foot of 
a big gendarme, or projecting buttress of rock 
twenty feet high, which bade fair to bar our fur- 
ther progress. It would have been perfectly easy 
to avoid this obstacle by leaving it on our right, 
but in that case the chamois would inevitably 
see us, so if we were to pass it at all we must do 
so on the side overlooking the precipice. Select- 
ing the most likely-looking spot, Perruquet threw 
himself at the rock with a will, and being a mag- 
nificent climber, got up apparently without seri- 
ous difficulty, and called on me to follow. I 
scrutinized the place carefully, and the more I 
looked the less I liked it. It was not particu- 
larly difficult, but there was no proper hand or 
foot hold, and one had to trust almost entirely to 
the adhesive powers of one’s boot nails against the 
Vol. XLL, No. 1—5. 
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nearly sheer face of the rock. The con- 
sequences of a slip were only too painfully 
evident. Immediately underneath was a 
drop of about twenty feet on to a short 
shelving ledge, and below that was ewigkeit 
—a bottomless abyss. I had a good look 
at the precipice a few days afterward from 
the slopes of the Mont Braulé just opposite, 
and I calculated (other visitors to the Val- 
pelline may correct me if I am wrong) that 
from the shoulder of the gendarme to the 
place where such portions of one’s anatomy 
that remained intact would stop rolling was 
a height of between two thousand five 
hundred and three thousand feet. On big 
climbs even higher precipices are met with 
commonly enough, but Perruquet remarked 
to me that he had never before been on 
the brink of 
such an abyss 
while out cham- 
ois-hunting. Of 
course it doesn’t 
make much dif- 
ference in the re- 
sult whether one 
falls three hun- 
dred or three 
thousand feet— 
indeed, if you 
have got to 
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tumble over a cliff at all you may as well do it 
handsomely and fall over a good big one—but 
the effect on the nerves of looking down im- 
mense heights cannot be gainsaid. Accordingly 
I confessed to Perruquet that I could probably 
do it, but that I funked it. 

‘*Eh bien! Nous allons vous attacher,’’ my 
chasseur sententiously remarked. 

So saying, he pulled out of his breeches pocket 
a piece of whipcord, which we used for tying the 
legs of our slain chamois together, and threw me 
down one end. Submissively, and not without 
some misgivings, I tied it round my waist, and, 
steadied by the moral rather than the material 
aid of this very inefficient rope, I scrambled up. 

Continuing on our way, we crept along the 
shelving edge of the cliff, only stopping a minute 
to see if our chamois had shifted his posi- 
tion. Suddenly a clattering of falling stones 
made me turn round, and lo! there was another 
big buck bounding up the rocks on the side of a 
small gully where he had lain concealed. With- 
out reflecting a moment I seized my rifle and let 
drive at him at a distance of about one hundred 
and forty yards, and, as may be imagined, missed 
him clean. It wis probably just as well, as had 
I done otherwise he must almost inevitably have 
rolled over the precipice and been gathered to his 
forefathers in tiny fragments. As it was he pur- 
sued his way rejoicing and unhurt, and it really 
did my heart good to see the way he skipped up 
those tremendous rocks and galloped along the 
crest of the beetling crags until he disappeared 
from view. 

It was obviously useless to continue the stalk, 
so we lost no time in rejoining Maquinaz, who 
told us that the unicorn had disappeared over 
the peak on hearing the shot. My first thought 
was for drink, which I had not tasted for eleven 
hours, and, my throat being quite parched, I 
lapped greedily at the clear ice-cold water’ as it 
trickled out of the rock. Descending to the place 
on the southern aréte where we had seen the three 
wild sheep in the morning, we caught sight of 
a chamois cantering down the grassy side of the 
mountain, evidently intent upon taking his even- 
ing meal on the lower slopes. Presently he came 
to a halt and began to crop the coarse herbage 
with avidity. Meanwhile the weather, which 


had been so perfect in the morning, was rapidly 
changing for the worse. 


The wind was rising 
fast, and the mists were surging up in the val- 
leys and wreathing and eddying in strange fan- 
tastic shapes along the flanks of the mountains. 
A long gray streamer floated out from the beau- 
tiful snow-capped pyramid of the Becca di 
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Lusenay, and it was evident that we were in for 
a sharp squall. In a few minutes it struck us. 
The wind howled and raved, and a storm of sleet 
and hail drove horizontally by our ears. The air 
seemed literally a-boil with clouds that danced 
and eddied round in mad frolic and one almost 
fancied that one could see the wind as it tore 
the vapors to fragments and whirled them aloft. 
There was absolutely no shelter, so we had to 
huddle together and grin and bear it until a tem- 
porary lull gave us a chance of seeing the cham- 
ois. He was still there, but we had only an hour 
of daylight left, and the ground was very unfa- 
vorable for a stalk. However, we determined to 
trust to the dim evening light, the clouds and 
pelting rain and sleet, and to the fact of his be- 
ing busily absorbed in his dinner. Accordingly, 
crouching as low as possible and availing our- 
selves of such cover as the ground afforded, we 
swiftly descended the hill. It was very steep, 
and Perruquet went so fast that I nearly sprained 
my ankle once or twice in my hurry; but we 
managed to reach a hillock four or five hundred 
yards from the buck, which masked us com- 
pletely. He was still feeding quietly, so without 
stalk. Unfortu- 
nately, just as I was getting within range, the 
storm broke afresh with redoubled violence, and in 
the blinding scud of mist and rain I blundered 
right on to him. To my astonishment I recog- 
nized in him our old friend the unicorn. He had 
evidently made a long détour over the top of the 
mountain and descended here to his favorite 
pasture. I fired two shots at him as he scam- 
pered off, but I could barely see the sights of my 
rifle owing to the rain, and to my great disgust 
all chance of adorning my chimney-piece with 
that peculiar head vanished with my last view of 
his stern disappearing over the hill. 

The chamois one misses, like the fish one 
hooks and loses, are generally of monstrous cali- 
bre. My readers may guess that, as we mourned 
the loss of him, our unicorn grew to lordly pro- 
portions. Poor Perruquet was even more down- 
cast than myself over our failure. However, 
darkness was coming on, and, if we were to get 
home that night, there was no time to waste in 
unavailing lamentations. Below us the moun- 
tain was broken and scarped by a series of for- 
midable precipices, and we knew of no way down. 
Perruquet, however, insisted on trying to find 
one, so we crawled down a dangerously steep and 
slippery grass slope into a gully which termin- 
ated in an ugly-looking chasm. Scrambling up 
again, we tried two more places without success, 
and were finally forced to climb laboriously up 


more ado I commenced the 
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to the aréte and follow the route by which we 
had ascended in the morning. It was long past 
nightfall when we reached the chalet. 

On the morrow we tried our luck again, and 
this time fortune favored us. Not feeling partic- 
ularly fit, I told Perruquet that we would have 
a short day on the south side of the Valpelline, 
He 
suggested trying a cone-shaped hill about ten 
thousand feet in height, which, from the prevail- 


where most of the chamois were to be found. 


ing color of the granite of which it was composed, 
we had named the Mont Rouge. 
lateral valley at the base of its eastern flank, we 
had a pleasant climb of half an hour through a 


Ascending the 


larch forest to a cowshed the highest 
alp, or upland pasture. Here we commenced 
spying. My chasseur’s practiced eye was not long 
in discerning the form of a big solitary buck in a 
black cleft of rock high up the precipitous side 
of the mountain. 


up on 


Handing me the glass, he in- 
dicated the place, 
but, the beast 
being in deep 
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right bank of the stream, we found a way 
down to the bottom of the gorge which the 
water had worn for itself to a depth of tw- 
hundred feet, and scrambled up the opposite 
side. Maquinaz remained behind in order to 
signal to us any fresh movements on the part of 
the chamois. In little more than an our my 
hunter, who managed the stalk without a mis- 
take, brought me to within a hundred yards of 
the rocks where we hoped the buck still lay con- 
cealed. Stealthily crawling forward, we looked 
about us for some time in vain. While thus en- 
gaged a faint tinkling fell upon our ears, and far 
below in the valley beside the torrent we saw a 
goatherd leading home half a dozen truant 
members of his flock. I whispered to Perruquet 
that I feared it was all up with our stalk. For 
reply he commenced making horrible grimaces 
and gesticulating violently in the direction in 
which I had imagined the chamois to be. 

Not daring to raise my head, I scanned the 
ground two or three hundred yards off, but could 
see nothing. 

** Where is he?’ I whispered. 

** Under the cliff, under the cliff !’ he replied, 
in agonized tones. 

It was all cliff where I was looking, and there 
seemed to be nothing there. At last, his excite- 
ment getting the better of him, my hunter seized 
my head with both his hands, as if with the pur- 
pose of wringing my neck, and turned it in the 


THE LAST WORD. 


raised myself two or three inches, and there, 
about forty yards off, was the buck feeding as 
unconcernedly as_ possible. 


My heart beat so 
fasi that I almost expected to miss him even at 
that ridiculously easy distance ; nor was I reas- 
sured when at the shot he sprang up on to a 
bowlder and remained erect and motionless. In 
a couple of seconds, however, while I was hur- 
riedly reloading, his limbs relaxed and he fell 
over stone dead. 

We had a rather nasty scramble down some 
slippery water-worn rocks before we could reach 
our quarry, and I was glad of the aid of Perru- 
quet’s broad back at one place. As time was not 
pressing, we gralloched him at our leisure, and 
presently, when Maquinaz arrived, his legs were 
tied together and we carried him down in triumph 
to Prérayen. He was a remarkably fine buck, 
and he had caused us singularly little trouble or 
exertion, as we found him at a lower elevation 
than any other chamois that I have killed. The 
bulk of our summer and early autumn hunting 
in the High Alps is done at heights varying from 
nine thousand to eleven thousand feet, but this 
particular buck can have been little more than 
eight thousand feet above the sea level. The 
stalk, moreover, was the simplest and easiest that 
[ can recall to mind, and the incidents of the two 
days’ sport convinced me of what I remarked on 
a former page—namely, that the successful expe- 
ditions are not necessarily the most interesting 


direction in which he wished me to look. I ones. 


THE LAST WORD. 
(A sinner speaks.) 
By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


Forcive me for the wrongs that I have done 

And for the wrongs that I have strongly fought; 
My life has never been a joyous one, 

And what I learned of love despair had taught ; 
Death is more sweet to me this bitter day 

Than life has ever been; lost loves, lost friends, 
Lost hopes and dreams—these have borne youth away, 

And faith seems falsehood when the struggle ends. 
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Why should it be so? Why should not man be 
Master of Fate and all the changeful years ?7— 
Years far too short and full of loves that see 
The glory of the earth melt into tears, 
Yet full of some unknown divinity 
That rules afar and speaks where no one hears. 
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KING 


LEAR’S 
A FOOTLIGHT 


DAUGHTER. 
FRAGMENT 


By EILEEN EDGAR 


SHE was just eighteen. 

Every evening, Sundays excepted, precisely at 
eight o’clock, in the very scant quantity of silk 
known as tights, and an immoderate amount 
of breastplate and helmet, she descended the four 
flights of winding stairs leading from her dressing 
room among the flies, avoiding the dangerous pit- 
falls of each landing with the surety born of long 
experience, and steering her course deftly between 
the set market place of Padua and the unset pal- 
ace of Prince Popalanii, in Central Africa, emerged 
in due course upon the stage to the placid delight 
of the baldheaded contingent of the front row and 
the speechless admiration of its neighbor, the 
younger and more innocuous dude. 

King Lear’s daughter was a chorus girl. 

Viewed from before the footlights, Cordelia was 
a lithe, erect young creature of a hundred evolu- 
tions and a thousand corruscations; the pos- 
sessor of a superb figure that focussed the opera 
glass of every male critic of form in the house, 
and won the unwilling envy of every lady of 
fashion noting the same. Viewed from that van- 
and Chollie—the stage 
door—she was geen to be a tall, graceful girl, 
young still, with glorious limbs, concealed by a 
black cashmere gown decidedly the worse for 
wear, while a modest coat and small black hat 
replaced the resplendent armor and magnificent 
casque. 

Even thus transformed, and, as it were, fallen 
from her high estate, she won the undisguised ad- 
miration of Johnnie and Chollie as she brushed 
past them nightly, paying no more heed to their 
small selves than if they were so much nebule in 
space, and compelling a certain respect that for- 
bade them to thrust themselves within the focus 
of those beautiful, disdaining eyes. 

‘*B’gad, y’ know,” said Johnnie to Chollie, 
watching the slim, erect figure, with its proud, 
graceful step, disappear down the street, ‘‘ doosed 
fine filly, but steps too high. Gives you a chill, 
b’gad. Sooperb, but not my style, don’t y’ 
know.’’ And they pounced with relief upon 
Tottie and Trixie, emerging, blond and saucy, 
and with a healthy appetite for oysters and cham- 
pagne. 

There was an old man with a mass of silver 
hair and a splendid head, like a lion’s, who in 
the shadow of a convenient doorway, was often 


tage ground of Johnnie 


bi 


seen waiting for the nightly appearance, or more 
properly speaking, the exit, of Cordelia. There 
was a vast difference in the nightly appearance of 
this old man. At times he would stand tall and 
erect, and it was then seen that he had been a 
handsome man in his day, and that the girl’s 
superb figure and dark beauty were rightfully 
hers by inheritance. At such times, too, a look, 
ialf shamed pride and appeal, 
would cross his face when she would appear, 


half tenderness, 


glance quickly, wistfully into his face, and, laying 
her hand on his arm, walk away by hisside. She 
never failed to give this quick, wistful look, 
pathetic in its meaning, into his face. If she met 
the glance of and tenderness she would 
r and smile happily. More 
figure, bent and shrunken, 
shambled forth from the doorway, muttering in- 
coherent reproaches at her delay and whining 
forth concerning its hard lot in having to wait in 
all sorts of weather, a poor, helpless old man, 
and giving forth a pungent odor of stale tobacco 
and cheap whisky. At such times she never took 
his arm, but walked in proud, uncomplaining 
silence beside him. Sometimes the old man never 
came at all. 

This was old King Lear, father of Cordelia, 
who in his time had been tragedian and gentle- 
man, and now in his declining years alternated 
the rdles of helpless, repentant old man and hope- 
less, besotted drunkard. 

On this night in November—a cold, blustery 
night, with Johnnie and Chollie shivering fur- 
tively, awaiting the coming of Tottie and Trixie— 
the old man was not there at all. She had not 
expected him. For three nights now she had not 
expected him. Yet she glanced, hoping against 
hope, to the place where he was wont to be, and 
caught her breath a little sharply seeing it vacant. 
She paused a moment, too, leaning against the 
door, and Chollie, with chaotic hopes of capitu- 
lation, and ready to abandon Trixie to her fate, 
started forward, with carefully rehearsed for- 
mule bubbling upon his lips. Ere the overflow, 


pride 
press his arm clos 


often, however, the 


however, some one, whistling merrily and melo- 
diously, pulled open the door from within, avert- 
ing the resultant catastrophe only by promptly 
catching the black-robed figure as it swayed back- 
ward. 

‘Oh, Miss Cordelia,’? exclaimed he of the 
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tuneful melody. ‘‘ Excuse me. I didn’t hurt 
you, did I?’ And the culprit, a handsome 
enough young sinner, anxiously looked his anx- 
iety and contrition. 

He had held her but the fraction of a second. 
She had steadied herself immediately. But a 
faint rose color had crept over her face and a 
startled light, not born of fear, flamed for a mo- 
ment in her eyes. The merciful darkness, how- 
ever, hid this. 

‘*No; oh no,’”’ she murmured, hurriedly. | 
—I felt tired for a moment. I was leaning 
against the door, so it was all my fault. Good 
night, Mr. Kennion.’’ 

She would have passed, but he detained her, 
standing on the dark threshold with the easy as- 
surance of him to whom the world yields all 
things good. He was, in truth, the Idol of the 
Hour. He peered down into her face. It seemed 
very white now in the dim light. ‘‘ You’re not 
well,”’ he asserted, promptly. ‘‘ You look all 
used up. Old King L—your father isn’t here 
to-night, is he? No? Well, you’re not well 
enough to go home alone. 
with you.” 

‘No ; oh no!” 


I shall walk along 


It was almost a cry in its 


low startled meaning. He laughed negligently. 
‘“You’re afraid they'll talk,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Well 
they shan’t talk—about you. Hang it! just let 


them try it, that’s all. Come !’’ 

He looked very resolute, very handsome—con- 
fident, too—as became the Idol of the Hour. 

The girl for one instant hesitated. Her glance 
wandered to the place where her father should 
have been, but was not. In the empty space she 
seemed to see a bent, cringing figure, with bleared 
eyes and evil breath, who had taken a few even- 
ings ago, with obsequious drunken deference, the 
pieces of silver this man had carelessly, half 
contemptuously, tossed him in answer to his 
mumbled plea. Her mouth hardened.’ She 
looked, still and impassive, into the handsome, 
confident face before her. 

‘*No, thank you. I choose to go alone,” she 
said. ** Good night.”’ 

She passed him, no longer attempting to de- 
tain her, and walked swiftly down the street. He 
stared after her, an odd compound of vexation, 
surprise and amusement upon his face. ‘‘ A 
regular facer,’’ he muttered ; ‘‘ straight from the 
shoulder, too, and from old drunken King Lear’s 
daughter-—a chorus girl. My boy, you'd better 
go and quaff a beer at once.’’ And, still with 
the vexed look lingering on his face, the Idol of 
the Hour departed to drown his ruffled feelings, 
if such might be, in the frothy glass. 


It was just as the merry party among whom 
he presently found himself had called for a sec- 
ond round that King Lear’s daughter reached 
home. 

It was a tiny furnished flat in the unaristo- 
cratic precincts of Third Avenue, up three 
flights, back. Its assortment of odds and ends 
of mismated furniture suites and miscellaneous 
collection of crockery, linen and silver took just 
seven dollars per weck out of her weekly wage of 
twenty dollars, King Lear himself leaving all such 
frivolous and mundane matters solely to his 
daughter’s effort and discretion. 

The flat consisted of kitchen, bedroom and sit- 
ting room, which latter was transformed—upon 
the letting down of an ostensible bookcase, which 
immediately became a folding bed—into another 
sleeping apartment, occupied by Cordelia. From 
the further one at the moment of her entrance 
proceeded an incoherent muttering, accompanied 
by a strong smell of spirituous liquid. As the 
door closed behind her a quavering voice from 
within—as weak as the odor was strong—de- 
manded if that was ‘‘ her, Cordelie?”’ and further 
vociferously entreated for a drink. She drew the 
curtains that separated the two rooms and looked 
in, gazing silently upon the spectacle of an old 
man—and one whom the Scriptures bade her 
honor—recovering from a three days’ drunken 
debauch. 

**You can have no more to drink to-night,”’ 
she said. 

He sat up in the bed, blinking at her as she 
stood, in her shabby black dress, against the 
moth-eaten old portiére, slim and beautiful. A 
shamed look crept over his face. He held out 
his hands entreatingly. Then on an instant his 
mood changed. Raising his arm, still powerful, 
though trembling, he thun lered forth the curse of 
Lear. The ‘‘Strike her young bones, ye nimble 
winds”’ rolled out in grand sonorous cadence 
that once had charmed and thrilled audiences to 
a tumult of applause. ‘‘That she may know 
how sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a 
thankless child,”’ trailed away into a husky, in- 
distinct mutter. 
it was pitiful. 

He fell back at the close to sink into a half 
drunken sleep. Cordelia, who had not spoken 
or moved during the outburst, smoothed the dis-~ 
ordered bedclothing, and, drawing the portiéres, 
passed into her own room. For quite half an 
hour she stood by the window looking out. 
There was a narrow court, and beyond this a 
high brick wall, offering little in the way of in- 
spection. Between her and the wall, however, 


It was grotesque; it was tragic; 








“HE STARED AFTER HER, AN ODD COMPOUND OF VEX ATION, SURPRISE 


over and over again, stood an easy, careless fig- 
ure, with a handsome, laughing face; now ap- 
pearing, now disappearing as through a mist 
of tears, against the blackness of the barren 
wall. 

A muttering from the adjoining room aroused 
her at length. Stray fragments of appeal, min- 
gled with ‘‘serpent’s tooth’? and ‘thankless 
child,’’ met her ears. She turned there with a 


\ND AMUSEMENT UPON HIS FACE.’? 


sigh, the vision fading utterly. Such things were 
not for kings’ daughters such as she, even in 
dreams. 

It was evening again. She had lived her day. 

She had tidied the flat, mended a rent in the 
shabby gown, ministered patiently to the many 
fretful demands of the querulous old father. He 
sat now before a cheerful fire in gown and slip- 
pers, while his daughter stood before him ready 
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to go forth. The wind had changed and a cold, 
fine rain was falling. 

‘‘TIs there anything more you want, father,”’ 
she asked, ‘‘ before I go?” 

** Nothin’, Cordelie, unless—’’ with a whee- 
dling look and accent, ‘* you can spare mea leetle, 
just a lectle money.” 

‘*T can’t, father,’? she replied. ‘‘I’ve only 
carfare for to-night.’’ 

His face hardened. He was in that stage of 
recovery where the slightest opposition irritates 
and embitters. He raised his hand, and she 
knew the old anathema was about to break forth. 
‘Don’t father,”? she whispered, brokenly. ‘‘T 
couldn’t stand it to-night.’? And she went out 
quickly. He delivered himself of his declamation 
to the empty air. 

Presently, however, sitting before the fire he 
fell to reflecting. An expression of mingled cun- 
ning and cupidity gradually stole over his face. 
‘‘T want money,’’ he muttered. ‘‘She wants 
money. She said so. Ill get money for us 
both.’’ And he began hastily to attire himself 
in his rusty old suit for the street. 

“‘She shall have all she wants,’’? he muttered 
as he crawled down the stairs, ‘‘ if she is a thank- 
less child; and I—T’ll take one drink, just one 
drink—good whisky.”’ 

It was near the close of the first act of ‘* Prince 
Popalanii.’”? The prima donna, as usual, had 
been vocifcrously encored, and with her usual 
set smile of surprise, though she would have been 
in a violent rage had the arrangements for said 
encore been omitted, was preparing to give a 
repetition of her famous song. It was just at 
this time also that her maid always went for the 
cup of hot bouillon, which the extra exertion of 
the prima donna always demanded after this act. 
The chorus were already in the wings awaiting 
their cue. Cordelia, who had complained of 
headache and had remained aloft as long as pos- 
sible, was just coming down the last flight of 
stairs. With her foot on the last step, which 
terminated at one side of the prima donna’s 
dressing room, she paused. A little gasp stran- 
gled in her throat, and for a moment everything 
whirled in chaos. 

It was a great gala night, and the prima donna 
in honor of the event had worn all her famous 
diamonds. A necklace whose clasp had been 
found defective had been left hurriedly on the 
dressing table. The maid, going forth for the 
hot bouillon, had forgotten it, and the door was 
ajar. 

Before this gleaming. glittering thing, with 
back to the door, stood a stooping figure—a man’s 


’ 


figure. One trembling hand reached out and 
clutched the string of diamonds, which corrus- 
cated madly in the shaking fingers. The next 
moment, as the figure turned, the necklace slipped 
to the floor and lay quivering as though instinct 
with life at his feet, while old King Lear faced 
his daughter. 

**Go,”’ she panted, with ashen face and wide- 
opened eyes. ‘‘Go. Not that way. The way 
you came—through the side door. Go! go!’ 

Shaking, palsied, with the dazed, frightened 
wonder still upon his face, and his eyes, as 
though fascinated, fixed upon that rigid figure 
of Justice, the old man backed through the cur- 
tains at the opposite end of the room and out 
from sight. When he was quite gone a shiver 
seemed to strike the slender, upright figure. She 
trembled in every limb. Then with an effort she 
stooped and picked up the glittering thing lying 
coiled like a snake at her feet. And at that in- 
stant the maid, bearing the cup of hot bouillon, 
entered the room. 

Three minutes later when an irate manager, 
frantic at the unlooked-for stage wait, rushed 
back for explanations he found in the prima 
donna’s dressing room a voluble French maid, a 
discreetly hysterical leading lady and a mixed 
chorus, all talking excitedly at random. In their 
midst, standing straight and silent, stood Cor- 
delia. 

The manager was a man for emergencies. 
‘*'You say she tried to steal this’’—to the maid. 
“Very well, you need not lament, since you have 
lost nothing’’—to the prima donna. ‘“ And 
you’’—to Cordelia—‘“ will finish the perform- 
ance and then consider yourself discharged. Now 
all of you get on. The stage is waiting.” 

An instant later the glittering band burst upon 
the gaze of the waiting and slightly impatient 
audience, Cordelia at their head, erect and grace- 
ful. Only once had she flinched. That was 
when, turning from the dressing-room door, she 
had found the eyes of the people’s Idol fixed 
upon her, and he had moved aside, without a 
word, to let her pass. 

The prima donna also saw him and smiled to 
herself. ‘‘Guess he’ll look no more in that 
direction,’ she thought ; and tossed the recov- 
ered necklace into its casket, well content. 

Up stairs in the dressing room King Lear’s 
daughter looked at herself in the cracked glass 
half curiously. Yes, she was still the same as 
before this horrible thing had befallen her. Or, 
no—not quite the same. She looked pale under 
all the rouge. She put on more rouge. There 
was a bit of cosmetic that had rubbed from her 
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eyelash upon her cheek. She carefully removed 
the black speck and patched up the defective 
eyelash. To the buzz and suppressed whisper- 
ings in the room she was as deaf as though graven 
from stone. A few of the girls—not many, for 
she had had few enemies among them—removed 
their small belongings with ostentation beyond 
her reach. She never saw them. She saw only 
one pair of eyes that had looked upon her in her 
shame and disgrace and believed her guilty. 
That was enough. 

It was all over at last. The audience had de- 
parted, laughing and chattering. What did it 
know of dramas behind the scenes? She passed 
out of the room in silence and came slowly down 
the stairs. She stopped for one swift second 
where she had stood the evening before, and he 
had said, ‘‘I am going to walk home with you.”’ 
Was it only the evening before? It seemed 
years, eternities ago. 

Out in the wet a figure crouched in the dark- 
ness. The rain beat in its face and drenched the 
masses of silver hair. She saw the figure and 
walked straight toward it. ‘‘ Father,’’ she said, 
and laid her hand upon his arm. 

But the figure broke away from her with a low, 
inarticulate cry. ‘‘ Tell them—tell them all,’’ it 
cried and rushed back through the stage door. 
Feeble tears ran down its withered face as it ran, 
still weakly wailing its piteous cry : ‘‘ Tell them— 
tell them all.’’ 

And so running, stumbling on in the semi- 
darkness, blind and bewildered, it tripped and 
fell. Fell through black space—a trap carelessly 
left unclosed—into the blackness of the chaos 
beneath. But it was still muttering feebly when 
stalwart arms, bringing the poor bruised body 
up from below, laid it gently down. It stared, 
dazed and uncomprehending, into the horrified 
faces bending around, while in the gray back- 
ground, grimly waiting, stood Death. 
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‘*Father,’’ sobbed Cordelia. ‘‘Oh, father, 
father !’? And, kneeling on the bare floor, she 
raised the poor white head to her breast. Then 
a light of recognition lit the dim eyes. He 
looked up with a painful, quivering smile. 
‘*Kiss me, Cordelie,’’ he said, and pressed his 
lips to hers. 

Then suddenly he pushed her face aside, 
pushed away her clinging arms and sat upright. 

‘You called my girl a thief,’ hecried. ‘‘ Look 
at her! You might have known she was no 
thief. My Cordelia wouldn’t steal to save her 
life. You might have known it was the good- 
for-nothing, worthless old sot you all called old 
King Lear, who has abused and well-nigh broken 
the heart of the sweetest, noblest daughter man 
ever had. You might have known. I stole the 
necklet and she’d take the shame to save—her— 
father.’’ 

And with one last appealing look—a look that 
asked forgiveness for the wrongs of years—the 
old man fell back dead. 

With a ery Cordelia flung herself across the 
body. ‘‘Oh, father, father!’ she moaned; 
‘don’t leave me. You are all I have !”’ 

** Cordelia |’ 

‘Tt was a very gentle, hushed voice—a very 
gentle hand, too—which fell upon her arm. 
There was no assurance in the Idol’s face now, 
and there were honest tears in the handsome 
eyes. And back of them, and shining for her 
and her alone, the light that makes the whole 
world beautiful 

‘*Cordelia,’’ said the voice, low and tender, 
‘may I take you home now?’ And an instant 
later, tenderly drawing her from her prostrate 
position: ‘‘ My darling, come !’’ 

And slowly, still dazed and bewildered, with 
clinging, trembling hands and’ slow, uncertain 
steps, King Lear’s daughter passed from the side 
of Death out into the night with Love. 


DECEMBER DAISIES AND DECEMBER DAYS. 


By MACKENZIE BELL. 


Au, how the sight of these untimely flowers 

Brings dear remembrances of summer hours, 

When the full heart in buoyant mood was filled 
With happiness—when the swift moments thrilled 
The soul with subtle thoughts no words express. 
Kind haleyon moments! How they soothe and bless 


And beautify my sordid life. And here 

When this December day is stir-less, clear 

At its brief twilight— when there shines afar 
From out a cloudless heav’n yon evening star— 
When southern breezes blow, nor storm nor rain 
Disturb—I dream ’tis summer come again. 
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JANUARY DAYS IN 
MOROCCO. 


By A. B. 


UROPE is unfortunately situated 

in that there is always one, if 

not several, questions ready to trouble her peace 

and bring about a war between the ‘“‘ civilized 

nations’’ for the sake of the ‘‘ uncivilized coun- 

tries,’’ the first being as anxious to civilize (an- 

nex) the others as these are themselves to escape 
civilization (read annexation). 

After the Tunis question, and the Egyptian, 
Balkan and Siamese questions, Europe has had 
for some time the Morocco question, which has 
given, and will give, fully as much trouble as the 
others. 

Poor Moors! What has become of the brave 
and glorious conquerors of Spain ?—of the fearless 
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men who built their castles, 
fortresses, palaces, all over the 
mountains of Andalusia ?—of 
the great artist who conceived 
and built the Alhambra in 
Granada, the Alcazar in Se- 
ville, the Mosque of Cordova, 
and who left all over the 
Peninsula the traces of their 
magnificent and prodigious 
art? 

Now, these former masters 
of Spain have seen their own 
soil invaded by the Span- 
iards, and it seems but a 
question of a few years be- 
fore they will be annexed by 
Spain, France, or even by 
Germany, who of late has 
taken great interest in that 
country. It was only last 
year that a strong Spanish 
army, commanded by Field 
Marshal Martinez Campos, 
who is now fighting the 
Cuban insurgents, was having 
a hot time against the fight- 
ing tribes of Morocco. The 
eyes of the world were turned 
toward Mellna, Tangier and 
Fez; and, with some friends, 
I decided to take a short 
trip to Northern Africa. We 
sailed in the middle of De- 
cember on the Kaiser Wilhelm, 
the big Mediterranean 
steamer of the German line, 
and one week later—the day 
before Christmas—we reached 
Gibraltar. 

No matter how agreeable 
and charming the passage has been, one is al- 
ways pleased to see land again, and I must say 
that we were delighted to see that immense 
rock, rising majestically from the sea, which it 
seems to unite with the sky. 

To the right, across the narrow channel, a few 
miles away, is the coast of Africa, sandy and yel- 
low, with high and imposing hills; to the left 
the coast of Spain. Here is Europe and there 
Africa—civilization, progress, wealth, arts on one 
side ; barbarism, poverty, cruelty on the other. 
Light and darkness opposite each other, and be- 
tween the two that rough, nude, grand, immensely 
powerful rock—England—ready to take advan- 
tage of both. The more one travels the more one 
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admires the British. Everywhere one goes in 
this world it is always to find that they have the 
best and strongest positions, but nothing could 
impress one more of the strength and power of 
Great Britain than this great fortress overlooking 
two continents and commanding the road to a 
third—Asia. 

The town of Gibraltar is quite interesting 
in itself. Such a mixture of races and people 
—English soldiers, Scotchmen, Irishmen, Span- 
iards, Moors, Hindoos, all wearing different 
uniforms or costumes, speaking all kinds of lan- 
guages, and rushing through the narrow streets, 
up and down the hills. There is not a city in 
America that could boast of so many saloons and 
devilish places to the square inch as Gibraltar 
has. Up to twelve at night everyone of these 
places of debauch are filled with English soldiers 
(drinking, smoking, spitting, discussing, swear- 
ing), whose carmine uniforms and noses made a 
friend of mine say ‘‘ that he really thought they 
had painted the city in the brightest of red.’’ 

As we landed early in the afternoon we spent 
a few hours in visiting the defenses of the place. 


I have no hesitation in saying that if the for- 
tress is most imposing from outside it is much 
less so inside; and that, as a matter of fact, 
I doubt very much whether the armament is so 
formidable as reported. It might have been, but 
Any Englishman, soldier or not, 
whom you may happen to meet there, showing 
the immense fortress, will try and impress you 
by saying that there is a gun in every one of the 
hundreds of holes to be seen ; that everything is 
ready to fight at a moment’s notice, and that they 
have there provisions and ammunition for seven 
years. What would be the 
4 storages? In modern warfare 
a war ora siege does not last such a length of 
time, and a fleet powerful enough to keep at bay 
for seven years the English men-of-war and pre- 
vent them from supplying the place would not 
lose time before Gibraltar. It would sink the 
fleets, bombard the coasts, destroy the commerce 
of England, and thus oblige her to give up the 
Rock. The English are much too shrewd to pay 
the enormous amount of money it would cost 
them to renew and keep such storages. 


it is no more. 


This is nonsense. 
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agine seven years’ supplies for five thousand sol- 
diers and twice as many more inhabitants. As to 
‘the gun in every hole,’’ it sounds very nice and 
warlike, but it is positively untrue. I visited the 
fortress. In the two galleries which I saw there 
was one gun to five holes. They were not guns 
of the latest designs. To visit these galleries is 
simply ‘‘ beastly.’? One has to climb continu- 
aliy, and in such a way that I feel quite sure a 
goat itself would object. Now, when, after climb- 
ing for over an hour, seeing nothing of interest— 
for one cannot call interesting these few little 
guns—you arrive half dead at the end of the sec- 


MOORISH MOTHER AND CIIILD. 


ond gallery, you are shown through a hole the 
upper gallery, which seems to be miles away be- 
tween yourself and the sky ; and the soldier tells 
you politely that if you have the strength and the 
courage to climb up there you will see ‘‘a gun in 
every hole.’’ My feet thought it was much wiser 
to take the soldier’s word for it; but in spite of 
the opinion of my feet on the matter, I am con- 
vinced there is no more a gun in every hole up 
there than there is below. Spain will never for- 
give England for holding Gibraltar. It is the 
sore point to Spanish pride and vanity. 

Sefior de Alvaro Ruiz, ex-introducer of am- 
bassadors at the court, late ministro resi- 
dente of the queen in Paris, expressed the 
general feeling of his countrymen when 
he told me: ‘‘It is a shame—a great 
shame on the nation, a terrible insult.’’ 
An influential Senator, Sefior Marcoarlu, 
who is also a distinguished engineer, well 

known in America on account of his 
interest in the cables, is now working 
on a pet scheme of his, which he calls 
‘the Neutralization of the Mediter- 
ranean,’’? such neutralization to be 
guaranteed by the European powers, 

as is that of Belgium and Switzer- 
land. He claims that it will nulli- 

fy the importance of Gibraltar. I 
fail to see it. It will, of course, as 
long as England is engaged in no 
war, but the day the Britons find it 

to their advantage to use their guns 
they will do so, no matter how many 
nations have guaranteed the neu- 
trality of the Mediterranean. Gib- 
raltar is the first English sentry on 
the shorter road to India. It will 
remain there, in arms, as long as 
the British Empire can hold its 
own, whether Spain likes it or not. 
The only hotel in Gibraltar, the 

‘* Royal,’’ we found to be very com- 
fortable. The manager did all in 
his power to give us a fine dinner 

to celebrate Christmas Eve, after which 
he advised us to go to the opera. In 
all truth it must be said that this opera 
looked like a very low-class concert hall, 
and I would rather say nothing of the 
cast which gave us ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.”’ 

The audience, on the other hand, was very 

fine. The Governor, with his family and his 

staff, occupied three boxes. 
There was a tremendous amount of cel- 
ebrating going on all night in the city, 
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A TRIBESMAN FROM TILE INTERIOR, 
and the noises were such that we were unable 
to sleep. 

I never tasted such coffee as that I had for 
breakfast. I asked from a New York young lady 
stopping at the same place whether she had 
tasted it. ‘‘Yes,’? she answered; ‘why?’ 
“Well, [ would like to know what is the matter 
with these Gibraltar cows?’ ‘‘Oh,’’ she said, 


The 


laughing heartily, ‘‘ I guess I can tell you. 
trouble is that these Gibraltar cows are goats.’’ 


Early on that Christmas morning we embarked 
for Tangier. The little steamboats which ply 
between Gibraltar and Tangier, Morocco, take, 
to make the between three and four 
hours. Nothing is more picturesque than the 
first sight from the sea of Tangier la Blanche ; 
so white, so blindingly white under the rays of 
the hot sun, rising suddenly from the blue sea, 

with its snow-white 


voyage, 


houses and mos- 
ques built in terraces, the one 
above the other, along the sides 


of the hills, clear to the 


DAYS IN 


MOROCCO. 


top, in a desire to reach nearer and nearer the 
dark blue sky. 

Green and yellow foliage, tall, thin palm trees, 
slowly balancing their heavy heads in the soft 
breezes, and above the whole the heavy walls and 
Moorish towers of the fortress, with the muzzles 
of its old guns shining brightly in the sun. 
Turning around you can see in the distance the 
high, hilly coast of Europe. But do not look at 
it; you are thousands of miles away—away from 
our civilization, away from our world. This is 
another world—a world of the past, the white 
ghost of the centuries long gone by. Forget all 
about electricity, railroads, phonographs, or tele- 
phone. You have set your foot upon the land of 
the past, the home of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,’’ and 
when, after walking through the narrow, hilly, 
dirty little streets between high white walls, 
pierced by small iron-barred windows, pushing 
your way among the tall Arabs in burnous, the 
mules, the donkeys and the camels—when at last 
you reach the Hotel Continental, European plan, 
table d’héte and electric lights, you feel like send- 
ing au diable this reminder of our civilization. 
You are furious that it should put an end to your 
dream.. You wish you had lived centuries ago, 
when one did not find a Cook’s agency at every 
corner of the world. 

Immediately after registering at the hotel our 
guide suggested that we should spend the after- 
noon visiting the market, the prison and a few 
bazaars. We did not walk, but rode on big 
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A MUSICIAN OF THE DESER! 
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white mules, whose backs were anything but 
soft. 

The most striking thing in Tangier is doubt- 
less the market place. Imagine an immense 
square opening, larger than Madison Square, 
packed with thousands of Arabs and Moors from 
every district and tribe, known and unknown, 
between the Mediterranean coast and the Cape of 
Good Hope, every one of them dressed in dif- 
ferent and strange costumes ; some as b.ack as 
ink, others brown, others yellow, all talking, 
gesticulating, making frightful noises. Here are 
wrestlers, swordsmen, ballplayers ; there, musi- 
cians, snake charmers, dancers, jugglers, and at 
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levoted listeners. Add to this 
imels, the mules and donkeys, 
lh saddles and harness of red 
| the African sun, the songs, the 

air so strangely perfumed, 
ps will you have an idea of 


cet place. But I doubt it, for 


thing no words can describe. 
the middle of the city is the 


and near the fortress the prison. 
There is not in the world a more pitiful 
in that of the unfortunate pris- 


Through a small hole in the 
stone wall one is allowed to look 
m. Thin, weak, half starved, 


y naked human beings, with 


iron rings around their ankles, 
rings united by an enormous 


bar that prevents them walking; 
such a 


re the Moorish convicts. They 
rk and sleep on the hard stone. 
are supplied with no food, but 
ire allowed to make small bas- 
which they hand through the 
to friends or relatives. These 
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Strange—so very strange— it 
seemed to us to see all this green 
foliage, all these beautiful flowers, 
all these glorious colors shining 
brightly in the rays of the hot sun 
—on a Christmas day ! 

No; it did not seem at all like 
Christmas—the Christmas we love 
so much, with its greatcoat of 
white snow. And, in spite of our- 
selves, the mind was wandering far 
away to the other side of this great 
blue sea, and away—away, behind 
the line in the horizon, where the 
water and the sky seemed to unite, 
we could imagine the noisy streets 
of our large cities, hear the bells 
of the many sleighs gliding on the 
frozen ground; the homes bright- 
ened by huge grate fires; the 
mistletoe and the tall green trees 
covered with toys. For a minute 
we had a vision of the many Christ 
mas days, now long passed by— 
with their cortége of sweet remem- 
brances — each of which meant a 
thought for the dear ones at home. 
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sell the baskets and with the money buy food 
for the unfortunate, who, unless he has some 
kind of an official ‘‘pull,’’? will remain there 
ten, fifteen, thirty years, till he breathes his 
last on the hard and dirty stone. But there 
is still another punishment, which consists in 
flogging a man nearly to death, then filling 
his open wounds with salt, sewing them up 
and exposing him in the sun during the long 
and fearful agony. But let us turn away from 
these dreadful tortures. 

A few miles from the city walls lies the most 
beautiful country; rich valleys, well cultivated ; 
hills covered with forest, and shady gardens and 
flowers, flowers and flowers everywhere. Never 
did I see so many and beautiful wild flowers, 
such luxurious vegetation. A path through these 
beautiful hills, which all along was bordered with 
all kinds of flowers and covered by the foliage 
of immense trees, led us again to the seashore. 





There, on the top of a high hill, we saw a mag- 
nificent modern castle, built, I understand, by a 
wealthy American, who spends every winter 
there. It is the real life of a ‘‘ch&telain’’ of 
former times which he lives, surrounded by 
guards and soldiers. WASHING CLOTHES. 














MARKET PLACE, TANGIER, 


But my mule gave a kick. I nearly lost my bal- 
ance and was thus abruptly recalled from the 
past into the present. 

All this is really beautiful, I thought, but I 
pity these people who never saw a winter day 
and these poor children who will never see a 
Christmas tree ! 

And slowly ‘we returned toward Tangier la 
Blanche, talking with our guide, who told us 
many interesting facts about this strange coun- 
try. 

Those who complain of the way “‘ offices’”’ are 
given in the United States had better look at Mo- 
rocco. The Sultan appoints to a post (like that 
of Governor of Tangier, for instance) a man 
often unknown and poor. Once all-powerful as 
a governor, ‘‘il fait son sac,’’ as the French 
say, and to get money everything goes! A man 
is tired of his wife. He goes to the governor 
and gives him a round little sum. The woman 
is called to the palace, told that she has rendered 
herself unworthy of her husband, and that she 
must return to her parents. The poor creature 
does not even dare to ask what she has done. 
(Oh, wait till they get woman’s suffrage there, 
and you will see!) She packs her poor little 
belongings and goes home. Well, gentlemen, 
what do you think of it? 

After a few years the governor has got a big 
bag—I might say several big bags. He is a very 
rich man. One day he gets an order from the 

Vol. XLL, No, 1—6. 


Sultan to come at once. He goes, and the Sultan 
asks : ‘‘ How much have you made?’ Of course 
But they 
on the sacred Koran. He must 
tell the truth and surrender the money to the 
Sultan, who then sends him to the other end of 
the country—i 


he lies—tries to say he is still poor. 
make him sweat 


a small village to end miserably 
his days. 
Our landlord 


de saison, whic) 


gave us what he termed a dinner 
comprised, among many things, 
and a big English plum pudding. 
We felt grateful for his efforts, which, however, did 
not deceive us. These Christmas dishes did not 
go at all with our white flannel suits and the mos- 
quitoes, which were also celebrating at our ex- 
pense. 


a roast turkey 


While dining I received an invitation from a 
rich official, then acting Governor of Tangier, to 
visit him and ‘‘ take a cup of tea’’ at his palace, 
the invitation stating that I could bring my 
friends. 

I took four of them along, three of whom were 
ladies. From the outside the palace was a big, 
homely, white, square building, with a few very 
small iron-barred windows. But as soon as we 
had passed the heavy door we thought ourselves 
in the fairy land 
with columns 


Immense parlors, galleries 
laid with mosaics and mother of 
pearl shining with a hundred colors, beautifully 
painted ceilings, walls covered with magnificent 
silks, hangings, and embroideries, and floors dis- 
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Arab in burnous, surrounded by his black Nu- 
bian slaves, quietly making tea. He was kind 
enough to tell me that he thought I would make 
a good Moor myself. He even proposed, should 
I be willing to put on Moorish clothes, to give 
me a palace and to marry me to five of the pret- 
tiest girls in Tangiers. He sent for wedding cos- 
tumes, which he wanted to show us. They were 
magnificent and covered with the richest gold 
embroideries. I put on one, and so did one of 
the New York young ladies in our party. She 
looked very pretty, indeed, and I could not help 
thinking that I would rather marry one Amer- 
ican girl than five Moorish beauties. One of the 
interesting things our host had to say was that 
the Americans had done as much good to Mo- 
rocco as the other nations had done harm. 
‘*They have saved us from poverty and misery. 
They spend so much and are so generous.”’ 

All the Mohammedans over there wear a cue 
like the Chinese, but they allow it to grow on 
one side of the head, instead of back of it, as the 
Chinese. Upon inquiring I was told their rea- 
son for growing a pig-tail is due to their belief 
that when they die a dead friend will come and 
pull them into another world, and they think 
that the cue will make the job easier. 
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appearing under the thickest Moorish 
carpets. Low, wide, soft sofas, with hun- 
dreds of cushions, ran all around the 
rooms, which were beautifully lighted 
with Moorish lanterns. Perfumes worth 
hundreds of dollars a pound were burn- 
ing in silver réchauds in each room. In 
the most Oriental room of this Oriental 
palace I was surprised to see two French 
armoires & glace and some French looking- 
glasses. ‘‘Well,’’ said our host, ‘‘we 
like such things just as you like a 
Moorish or Japanese thing in your par- 
lor.’? No words can describe the kind- 
ness and amiability of our host, who, iy gi 

by the way, could speak fluently five ; MO 4 f ye My h 
European languages. Nubian women \ apy ; cS 
slaves as black as jet brought in the tea, ¢ : ~ 7 |\. Al 
or rather all that was necessary for our ; : = Peli h ae 
host to make the tea himself. And a : Ye = Ml B 
most delicious beverage it was — half 
Russian tea and half fresh peppermint 
leaves—and the very best home-made 
sponge cake we ever tasted. How could 
I really describe this beautiful Moorish 
room, the strange lights, the sweet 
perfumes, and this quiet, impassible 
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himself, half buried among these pink 
and white flowers, in the midst of the 
immense flowery plain that stretches, 
an infinite desert, beneath the deep 
blue of the summer sky, prostrate upon 
the ground where he will soon find a 
resting place, and beseeching the mercy 
of Allah with that fervor of prayer that 
is inspired by the knowledge that death 
is not far off. ...2.. 

We passed the Sebu at four o’clock 
and encamped near a village of the 
seni-Malek, on the north bank of the 
stream. 

New recruits are added to our little 
band: some Arabs that we met by the 
way, traveling unprotected, who re- 

k : : oe quested permission to join us from fear of rob- 
PIERRE LOTI IN MOROCCO. ene We have also with us two of those person 
called Rakkas, members of an important cor- 

For seven hours we journey without a halt poration at Fez, under the command of an 
over the broad plain in a magnificent desert of Amin, whose business it is to carry letters across 
daisies, marigolds, lucerne and mallows, now and Morocco, traveling night and day when necessary, 
then meeting trains of camels 
or heavily loaded mules ; all the 
traffic coming and going between 
Tangier and Fez—between Eu- 
rope and the Soudan. Finally 
we weary of so many flowers, 


(Extracts from his Journal.) 


all of the same kind and seen 
through half-closed eyes, for 
the rocking motion of our mules 
and the fierce heat of the sun 
together induce a state of semi- 
somnolence. 

About two o’clock we come 
to a halt in a spot of which this 
picture remains fixed upon my 
memory ; the same limitless 
plain, decked with flowers as 
was never any garden, and 
apart by himself the old Caid, 
completely done up, on his 
knees in prayer. It is a belt of 
white daisies, interspersed with 
red poppies ; the old man kneels 
at the far end, with his com- 
plexion of the color of clay, his 
long white beard like moss, 
clothed in the bright colors of 
the daisies and poppies around 
him, his pink caftan visible be- 
neath his white vails ; his white 
horse with the red saddle grazes 
beside him, his head buried to 
the ears in the long grass ; and SERPENT CHARMERS. 





PRAYER TO ALLAH BEFORE GOING TO BATTLE.—FROM THE PAINTING BY G. L. SEYMOUR, 
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according to the price paid them, and making 
up for it afterward by a week’s sleep. 

Four hours of the cool morning are spent in 
traversing these sandy wastes, carpeted with 
ferns and small rare flowers, a region with which 
we had already formed acquaintance, but which 
seems strange to us—more forbidding, more mel- 
ancholy, more extensive, too—now that we have 
to pass through it without our noisy, ambassa- 
dorial escort, who were constantly firing their 
guns in the air. The air, no longer defiled by 
the smoke of powder nor disturbed by the thun- 
der of the fantasias, is surprisingly calm, pure, 
sweet and vivifying. The light, too, is so fine! 
Beyond the grand lines of the plain the moun- 
tains which we are to enter to-morrow are drawn 
against the bright void of the sky as if with firm 
clean-cut strokes of the pencil in colors of star- 
tling intensity. Now and then a 
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must be centuries old. A little stream runs 
murmuring over black pebbles at its roots, 
between banks covered with cresses, blue myo- 
sotis and all those water plants that are to be seen 
in our French brooks. Behind the dense mass of 
foliage an overhanging rock forms an arched en- 
trance to a grotto, a second small room, more 
sheltered and retired, carpeted with fine moss 
and from which trickles the outlet of a spring. 
As we enter we experience a delicious sensation 
of coolness and shade, after the oppressiveness of 
the burning light out on the hills of lavender. 
We stretch ourselves out lazily among the roots 
of the tree, as if in easy chairs, our bare feet 
dangling in the water of the brook. There is 
nothing of Africa, nothing foreign in our sur- 
roundings ; we seem to be in some wild nook of 
France, a France of other days, in the full splendor 





stork, motionless on its stilts, watches 
us as we pass or sails above us in 
the air, his great black and white fan- 
like wings flapping over our heads. 
And that is all the life there is in 
this lonely land, where the sense of 
living is stillso keen. ...... 

Toward noon, among hills that are 
violet with lavender, the penetrating 
odor of which is intensified by the 
heat of the sun, we perceive a shal- 
low ravine where there chances to 
be a tree, an actual tree of some size, 
an old wild fig tree, knotted and 
twisted like an Indian banyan. It 
is a thing so seldom met with in this 
naked country, where there is no 
other shade than the fugitive clouds, 
and offers such strong temptation 
that we dismount and make our way 
down into the hollow for our noon- 
day halt. The advantages of the spot 
have already been discerned by a 
dozen bulls who have taken up their 
quarters there, keeping close together 
for the sake of company and well con- 
cealed amid the dense foliage, seem- 
ingly contented in their cool, moist 
retreat, while everything outside is 
baking and broiling. They do not 
contest the point, however, but give 
way to us and retire in affright, and 
we take possession as masters of the 
little oasis. 

Judging from its great size and 
the fantastic shapes into which its 
branches are twisted, this fig tree 
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SHOES AND SLIPPERS FOR SALE. 


of June, in the cloudless noontide. The liv- 
ing things, too, that have never been abused by 
man, are not afraid of us; the water turtles come 
shyly up in their black shells to feed among the 
rushes on the crumbs of our bread, and the little 
green tree-frogs hop over us and allow us to catch 
and stroke them. ...... 

To-morrow we shall be in Tangier the White, 
the extremity of Europe, and shall renew our ac- 
quaintance with the men and things of the pres- 
ent century. 


IN MOROCCO. 


This penultimate day of our journey is a long 
and harassing one, and the sun grows hotter. 
Our old Caid, who is breaking down under the 
fasts of the Ramadan, fails to recognize the road. 
Our muleteers, who have also given up food, are 
slower and sleepier than usual. They fall be- 

hind, and our little column stretches out 
in a manner that causes us great anxiety ; 
it is now strung out over two or three 
kilometres of hot, deserted road. Some- 
times our mules are quite lost to sight, 
together with the muleteers, who are 
following us with our baggage and 
the Sultan’s gifts—those famous, long 
wished-for gifts ; then, ourselves a lit- 
tle under the influence of the Rama- 
dan and lacking courage to turn and 
retrace our steps in the broiling heat, 
we throw ourselves down on _ the 
ground to wait for them to come up, 
anywhere, but inevitably in the sun, 
since there is nowhere any shade ; 
anywhere, on the old, baked, burning 
Arab ground, covering our heads with 
our white cowls as shepherds do when 
they compose themselves for their 
siesta. 


About three o’clock we have quite 
lost our way among the wastes of 


ferns, lentiscus and lavender. There 
is not a sign of our tents and bag- 
gage, which must have taken another 
road. Our old Caid, whom we would 
be justified in being very angry with, 
only éxcites our pity in the state to 
which his fatigue has reduced 

him. = 
But when we have once found our 
road and night comes on, the last one 
of our encampments seemed designed 
expressly to increase our regret that 
this is to be the end of our wandering 
life in this primitive land of flowers. 
In a spot that has no name, on the 
slope of a lofty hill and facing a 
peaceful landscape, it is a little circular plateau 
or small terrace, surrounded by a dense growth 
of dwarf palms, like a garden plot within a hedge. 
Allah, for our sake, has laid upon this plateau a 
carpet of white, blue and pink, of virgin fresh- 
ness, whereon no man has ever planted his foot: 
daisies, mallows and gentians, so close set that 
the plain seems to be embroidered with them ; 
the short, thin stalks, growing from a sandy soil, 
make a soft bed and invite us to repose. The 
pure air is loaded with sweet, health-giving: 
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odors. There is, a thing seldom met with, an 
olive grove crowning the height above us. A 
network of small fleecy clouds floats like a vail in 
the blue sky, which is beginning to pale, to change 
to a clear green tint. There is no sign of man to 
be seen in any direction ; it is the sweetest, the 
most peaceful nook that we have met as yet in 
the course of our journey; and all these delights 
are ours alone—the flowers, the music of the in- 
sects, the resplendency of the colors and of the 
atmosphere. The peace of Eden rules over this 
May evening on this wild plateau ; it is what the 
vernal evenings must have been in prehistoric 
times, before man inflicted ugliness upon the 
earth. 

After another long day’s march under a burn- 
ing sun, toward evening we behold Tangier the 
White rising before us ; above it, the blue line of 
the Mediterranean, and higher still, the vaporous, 
indented outline which we 
know to be the coast of Eu- 
rope. 

As we pass among the Eu- 
ropean villas of the suburbs 
the first impression which we 
experience is one of embar- 
rassment, almost of surprise, 
and our embarrassment is 
changed to consternation 
when, as we enter the garden 
of the hotel in our burnouses, 
with our black faces and bare 
legs, with all our bales and 
packages, attended by our 
muleteers and the rag-tag of 
nomadic Arabs, we fall 
plump into a bevy of young 
English misses getting ready 
to play lawn tennis. 

Really, Tangier appears to 
us to be the acme of civiliza- 
tion—of modern refinement. 

A hotel where we can eat 
without having to show a let- 
ter of mouna with the Sultan’s 
signature; blackcoated, 
white-tied waiters at the ta- 
ble dhéte to bring us our 
cous-couss, wearing little 
scanty caftans, stopping in 
front at the waist, as if the 
price of cloth was too high, 
and floating in two ridicu- 
lous tails down behind the 
back, like the divided wings 
ofa June beetle. Things ugly 
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and convenient. 


The city everywhere open to 
us and safe to travel about in; no more need 
for a guard when we want to walk in the streets, 
no necessity for guarding one’s person ; to sum 


up, we are forced to admit that material exist- 
ence is vastly simplified, is more comfortable 
and is made easy to all with very little money. 
ments of relaxation we are con- 
notwithstanding its charm, 
which we have just taken into 


In our first mé 
scious how oppre 
was the plung 
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former times. 
Our preferences and regrets, however, are still 
for the se gate has just closed behind 
us. For ourselves, it is too late; assuredly, we 
could be acclimated there; but the life 
of those who born there seems to us less 
wretched and less perverted than ours. 
ally I confess than 
holy Caliph tha 


land wl 
never 
Person- 
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mentary, most literary, most industrious of re- 
publics. The lowest of camel-drivers even, who, 
his courses in the desert ended, lies down and 
dies in the bright sunlight some fine day, ex- 
tending his confiding hands in prayer to Allah, 
seems to me to have had by far the better part 
than the laborer in the great European workshop, 
be he diplomat or be he stoker, who ends his 
martyrdom of toil and covetousness in blasphem- 
ing upon his bed. ° 

Rest then, dark Moghreb, many years yet, im- 
mured, impenetrable to the things that are new. 
Turn thy back on Europe and strengthen thyself 
in holding to the things that are past. Let thy 
sleep be the sleep of centuries, and so continue 





FROM THE MOORISH COAST. 


thy ancient dream. So that at least there may 
be one land where man may pray. 

And may Allah preserve to the Sultan his un- 
subdued territories and his waste places carpeted 
with flowers, his deserts of asphodel and iris ; 
there in free space to exercise the agility of his 
horsemen and the sinews of steel of his horses ; 
there to do battle as in old times the paladins, 
and gather in his harvests of rebel heads. May 
Allah preserve to the Arab race its mystic dreams, 
its immutability, scornful of all things, and its 
gray rags! May he preserve to the Bedouin 
pipes their mournful tones which make us shiver; 
to the old mosques their inviolable mystery; and 
their shroud of whitewash to the ruins, 


OBLIVION. 


By CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN. 


I stepr; I dreamed; and in that dream came Death. 
He clasped my trembling hands with gentle force 
And bade me rise and follow. ‘‘Thou who oft 
Hast prayed that I might end thy bitter pain, 
Behold me! I will guide thee to a land 

Where all thy earthly grief shall be forgot, 

And. memory never cloud the tranquil night 

Of thine oblivion. Come and look the last 

Upon thy care!’ I turned, my hand in his, 

To say farewell. By Death’s command arraigned, 





Life’s joys and sorrows, bright and sombre-hued, 

In long procession passed before me there, 

And yet so intertwined! I vainly strove 

To separate one thrill of bliss or woe. 

Each tear, I found, had only veiled a smile, 

And every smile made rainbow through a tear! 
‘*Bid all farewell !’’ Death whispered softly. ‘‘ Nay! 
E’en pain is sweet, since joy is born of pain, 

And both are my soul’s sum! One boon, friend Death,” 
I cried, awaking, ‘‘Let me not forget !”’ 
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By CHAMPION BISSELL. 


** And so, Elizabeth,”’ said Count Loubnia to 
his only daughter, as they sat at breakfast, ‘‘ you 
have decided upon Count Orcha and to dismiss 
Rostopchin. I don’t blame you for making your 
own choice, but I’m afraid it’s going to make an 
enemy of Rostopchin, and he is very powerful at 
court.”’ 

‘‘Oh, my dear papa,’’ answered the young 
lady, going to him and kissing him, ‘‘I’m so 
glad you don’t disapprove! And how can any 
one injure us? Look at your broad fields, all 
your own and your people, so devoted to you. 
And Count Orcha, too, he is in favor with the 
Czar, and his estates are ample.”’ 

Then she sat at her piano and sang a gay song, 
for her heart was as light and joyous as that of a 
bird in the spring. 

If she had paused to reflect, she would have 
remembered that the unsuccessful suitor had 
worn black looks as he left the house on the pre- 
vious day. But these were forgotten in the rush 
of her joyful emotions. 

The preparation of her bridal outfit soon oc- 
cupied her happy thoughts. It was not to bea 
long engagement. 

Count Orcha was continually on the wing be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Loubnia. It did not 
occur to him that Rostopchin. by virtue of his 
incessant devotion to his royal master, never 
leaving St. Petersburg except to accompany the 
Czar when the latter traveled, might in some way 
use influence to his prejudice. 
are foreign to noble minds. 


Such suspicions 
Yet Rostopchin was 
dangerously high in court favor. His pedigree 
dated back to the Rostopchin of 1812 who left 
to Napoleon only the ruins of Moscow, burning 
with his own hands his own house, rather than 
it should offer shelter to the detested invaders. 
And then Russia had begun to swarm with Nihi- 
lists ; and they were chiefly found among people 
who traveled much and on regularly recurring 
routes. Then, again, the temper of the Czar, like 
that of all despots, was uncertain, and his power 
absolute, unquestioned and liable to operate in 
sudden and unknown ways. Noblemen high 
in rank sometimes disappeared suddenly, and 
never reappeared ; about such it was not safe to 
ask questions. When the Neva had been dragged 
and no bodies found, the quest was closed so far 
as the family was concerned. Nothing was to be 


I. 


said or done except to point to the east with one 
finger if one declined to believe the missing man 
was dead. 

The wedding day was fixed. The ceremony 
was to be at the parish church at Loubnia rather 
than at St. Petersburg. Count Loubnia shared 
the feelings of most Russian proprietors ; the fit- 
ting place for the marriage of the daughter of the 
owner of the estate was the church included in 
its parish. It was on a clear, sunny afternoon 
in February that Count Orcha met his destined 
bride in the vestibule of the parish church, some 
two miles from her father’s house. Elizabeth 
was radiant. Her eyes were bright; her com- 
plexion, clear red and white, was intensified in 
beauty by the crisp atmosphere, already tinged 
with color by the descending sun. She drove 
up with her father and two bridesmaids. Count 
Orcha was accompanied by Serge Niloda, a young 
proprietor from the Crimea, and a cousin of the 
count. 

‘**T am glad we invited the Baron Rostopchin,”’ 
said Elizabeth to her betrothed, ‘‘ but he writes 
papa that it is impossible for him to come. But 
this wedding present came over from Smolensko 
this morning, ordered by the baron. See, isn’t 
it pretty?’ continued she, exhibiting on her wrist 
from which she removed the furs, a bracelet of 


diamonds each worthy to be a solitaire. 
‘**[’m sorry it was sent,’’ replied Orcha, some- 


what gloomily ; ‘‘ but being sent, I suppose you 
were left no choice but to accept it. For one 
thing, it is too valuable. Not that the baron isn’t 
abundantly rich, but rejected suitors are not 
naturally so lavish. One would need to be the 
Czar himself to keep up such practices. But, 
little wife that is to be, it isn’t such a trifle as 
this that makes the sun dark this afternoon. Do 
you know the wedding feast will have to be 
omitted to-day ?’’ 

**Oh, Dorian, don’t say that! Why the tables 
are all spread ; whole oceans of vodka for papa’s 
people and wine for the guests ; a roasted boar ; 
everything is ready. What can be the matter? 
And here comes papa’s sleigh, too. Oh, what 
will he say ?”’ 

‘My dear Elizabeth,’’ replied Orcha, taking a 
paper out of an official envelope, ‘‘I have just 
received orders from the department of justice 
at court to report to the authorities at Krasnoi 
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this evening before seven o’clock. We shall be 
married at five, and can just reach Krasnoi by 


-seven if our sleigh doesn’t break a runner. Don’t 


cry, dearest ; it may be that we can get back to 
papa’s in time to have a cut of the boar’s flank 
and a glass of champagne before the party breaks 
up. We must explain it to papa before we go to 
the altar.’’ 

The explanation was soon made. Russians 
are accustomed to sudden and arbitrary com- 
mands. 

‘We can’t help it,’’? said Loubnia, ruefully 
shrugging his shoulders and surveying the 
document ; ‘‘the little father must be obeyed. 
These are his orders, sure enough. Well, then, 
fall in, march ; what else is there todo? You, 
Lisbeth, Sasha, you will belong to my son-in-law 
then. You must go with him. But we shall 
count on you by ten o’clock. Now, dry your 
eyes and we'll go to the altar and make two peo- 
ple into one in short order.”’ 

By the time the priest had performed the im- 
pressive ritual of the Greek church, and the 
newly wedded pair had exchanged rings at the 
altar and partaken of the communion, the short 
winter’s day had come to an end. Night fell 
over the broad plains around the church, and 
when Count Orcha and Elizabeth emerged into the 
vestibule it was quite dark. Count Loubnia and 
the bridesmaids preceded the pair, got into the 
count’s sleigh and drove rapidly homeward, the 
count shouting to Orcha : 

‘* Now be sure to join us at ten o’clock, you 
two turtle-doves.”’ 

As Orcha and his bride descended the steps they 
saw, besides their own sleigh, two others, each 
with three excellent horses attached. There was 
no time to wonder at this unexpected appear- 
ance. An official-looking personage stepped up 
to the count and thrust a document into his hand. 
At the same instant two soldiers in long gray 
overcoats seized him and seated him in one of 
the sleighs, which, with the official, was then 
driven rapidly away on the northern road. From 
the other sleigh came a tall person with the bear- 
ing and walk of Baron Rostopchin, who seized 
Elizabeth with a powerful grasp and placed her 
in the sleigh, the driver of which immediately 
put his horses at full speed on the southern road. 
These events took place in an inconceivably short 
time. No time was given for outcry or alarm. 
As the count and his bride were seized hands 
were placed over the mouths of each, and they 
were driven away so rapidly that outcries, if 
made, would have been lost in the wintry soli- 
tudes. 


If. 


Count Orcha recognized in the document forced 
upon him by his captors the absolute commands 
of the Czar, which no Russian dreams of resist- 
ing, or even questioning. To the higher official 
in the sleigh he said: ‘‘ My orders are to proceed 


to Krasnoi.’? The answer was: ‘‘ The present 
order supersedes the former one. You will have 
plenty of time to compare them between here 
and Ekaterinburg.’’ At the mention of the latter 
place the heart of the count froze with horror and 
despair. He felt that he was indeed en route for 
Siberia, and that while at the frontier post of 
Ekaterinburg he might, as an officer of the guard 
not yet convicted of crime, demand and obtain a 
trial, yet the chances of any reversal of the edict 
by which he was now on the road to banishment 
and possible hard labor at the mines were infi- 
nitely small. 

It added to the horror of his situation, thus 
torn away from the marriage altar, that he was 
totally unprovided with clothes suitable for a 
sledge journey of a thousand miles in the depth 
of winter, and having on his person not over a 
few hundred rubles, although destined to ban- 
ishment in a country where money is the only 
means of securing consideration to an exile. 
More than once during the earlier hours of the 
dreary night the thought of suicide rose to the 
surface. ‘‘ But no,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘T will 
live for revenge and to regain Elizabeth.”’ 

Without absolute knowledge of her fate he sur- 
mised it. He had never felt wholly at ease as to 
the baron, and he connected Rostopchin with the 
present outrage, because he could imagine no 
other person capable of it, or disposed to it. 
And so, while the horses galloped over the frozen 
plain, his brain reeled amid the shock and con- 
fusion of conflicting thoughts touching her des- 
tiny. Where was the abductor conveying her ? 
By what means would he secure her isolation ? 
How would he escape the vengeful pursuit of her 
father? What would finally become of her, the 
wife of one and forcibly snatched away from the 
altar to become the victim of another? 

Mingled with these questions, which no sagac- 
ity of his own could answer, were the baffling 
problems of his own misfortune. By what arts 
had Rostopchin persuaded the authorities that it 
was a political necessity to exile Count Orcha? 
Where accused persons were of recognized rank 
and position, with a background of loyal service, 
it was customary to give them an opportunity to 
clear up doubts and refute charges. Why had 
no such opportunity been offered him? Why 
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was he taken to the verge of Russia, almost 
within sight of the penal settlement, before any 
form of trial could be gone through with ; then 
before a tribunal where guilt was assumed to 
exist, only to be explained away by evidence im- 
possible to be procured? Worn out by these 
gloomy thoughts he slept an uneasy sleep on the 
fur-covered floor of the sledge, waking in the 
dreary morning to the view of boundless wastes 
of snow-covered territory more than a hundred 
miles to the northeast of Smolensko. The slow 
days and nights passed away until the sledge 
reached Ekaterinburg, deeply set in the Ural 
mountains. During the count’s long journey, 
while his escort had carefully watched him at the 
post-houses, they had in most respects treated him 
with civility. He had been allowed to buy cloth- 
ing in the towns, and now and then they per- 
mitted him to offer them a dinner at some public 
house, with its accompanying vodka and the 
brew of the samovar. He gleaned from them 
that the charge against him was that of affiliation 
with certain Nihilists, some cf whom had fled 
from Russia and others had been already de- 
ported to Irkutsk. 

At Ekaterinburg the count was transferred to 
the custody of the authorities, and he reminded 
the chief of police that he intended to exercise 
his right to demand a trial. ‘‘ That is already 
provided for,’’ said the official ; ‘‘ you 
yet outlawed. 


are not 
My instructions are to admit you 


to parole or to keep you under guard, just as you 


The trial is set for next week.”’ 

‘‘T. give my parole,’’ answered the count. 
‘**For one thing it would be useless to attempt to 
escape at present, and, again, I have need of all 
my time before the trial to make preparation 
for it.”’ 

**' Your excellency,’ 


choose. 


’? said the official, bowing 


low, ‘‘shall have all the opportunities permitted 
by the code and the usages of the empire.’ 
Having said this, he knew that he had said virtu- 
ally nothing, and the count knew it also. In 
fact, the Russian procedure strips the accused 
person of al! protection. He is not allowed 
to summon witnesses except after he has given 
their names to the prosecutors, and they have 
been examined on behalf of the government 
‘with a caution,’’ which means that their tes- 
timony, if not agreeable to the prosecution, may 
perhaps send them to Siberia. Nor is it per- 
mitted to a prisoner to cross-examine a govern- 
ment witness. The evidence of such a witness is 
taken as unimpeachable, on the ground that 
since the Czar can do no wrong, therefore none of 
his instruments can make mistakes. In short, 
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one accused of political crime in Russia is as 
effectually condemned as if his guilt had been 
established by 
Copies of the cl 
The 1 
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hundred courts. 
irges were placed in the count’s 
of the person by whom the 
erred was not furnished him. 
istice is not confined to Russian 


hands. 


This piece of injr 
political actions. It is found in various organi- 
zations in the United States, and is a relic of the 
savage times of the bronze lion’s mouth at Venice, 
into which cowardly assassinators of reputations 
dropped anony? 
ing to find the 
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Jus accusations over night, hop- 
‘bjects of these calumnies pris- 
The count found, as he 
was charged with Nihil- 
ns with Nihilists, with speeches 
in favor of their detestable doctrines, and certain 
of his fellow-conspirators were named ; violent 
incendiaries whos 
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communi 
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ited with in any manner. But 
of no avail, and how should he 
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ever 
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disprove thes« 
Even if he s 
towns where th 
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ould dispatch couriers to the 
se wretches were supposed to be 
vuld obtain their sworn denials of 
acquaintance with himself, these would be of no 
benefit whatever. Russian  officialism would 
shrug its shoulders at such testimony and throw 
away the sheets on which it was written. Count 
Orcha abandoned himself to his fate, and, fore- 
seeing that his 
consignment to 


only chances lay in escape after 
exile, contented himself under : 
show of obtaining testimony and thus gaining all 
the delay possible, with procuring through sources 
unknown to the government the largest possible 
amounts of money from certain friends among the 
nobility, and from a syndicate of Jewish money, 
lenders him well. In this way he 
managed to get together a sum of a hundred 
thousand rubles, which he placed in the shape 
of gold and imperial notes in a leather belt worn 
next his person. This he accomplished at about 
the period when his sentence was finally pro- 
nounced, namely, fifteen years’ exile in labor of 
the second grade at Tomsk ; it being understood 
that the first five years were to be passed at the 
penal settlements of the upper Altai. 


who knew 


Ill. 


Dreary and solitary as the settlement}of the 
upper Altai is, located among the wildest and 
most sombre regions of Western Siberia and only 
more tolerable than the frightful hills of Irkutsk 
because nearer to the habitable world, it is yet 
preferred to more civilized places of exile by 
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prisoners who have money at their command, 
because not only are the avenues of escape more 
open to the southward, to the domains of the 
Sultan, the everlasting enemy of the Czar, but 
the guards being poorer and of a wilder class 
than their comrades at posts ofa higher grade, 
are more open to bribery. Count Orcha had 
not been permitted to retain his money belt 
without frequent contribution to official rapacity. 
Searched before leaving Ekaterinburg, he had 
bought off the inquisitors with ten thousand 
rubles. A second search at Tomsk was bought 
off at the same price. He was again stripped at 
the upper Altai, and again he ransomed his pre- 
cious belt atalike sum. This left him twenty 
thousand rubles for the grand coup of escape 
coupled with a three days’ immunity from pur- 
suit, which he contemplated, after which he 
would still have half his fortune with which to 
seek the friendly Ottoman and his ardently de- 
sired revenge. 

Political prisoners in Siberia can do anything 
with money, provided that it shall not compro- 
mise the officials who sell them the ‘‘ key of the 
fields’? to report them as dead. Count Orcha 
had been a year at the fortress of the upper 
Altai, and already his escape was arranged for 
with the governor, the priest of the post and the 


captain of the night watch ; the governor’s share 


being ten thousand rubles for reporting his de- 
cease ; the priest’s five thousand for attesting the 
burial, and the captain’s five thousand for giv- 
ing him the countersign necessary to his depar- 
ture and making no search atall. This latter was 
the pivot of safety for the count. Since why in- 
stitute search for a convict whose death was duly 
certificated by the church and reported to St. 
Petersburg by the governor? 

So it happened that one dark, dewy night cf 
August, the count slipped away over the hills 
to the south, mounted upon a good horse that 
had been kept in waiting for him at a post sta- 
tion, and which the obsequious postmaster de- 
livered to him under the name of Lieutenant 
Orloff bound to the Turkoman provinces on im- 
portant business of the state. But not until he 
had put twenty long miles between himself and 
the station did the count draw a free breath, un- 
til which he could not help feeling oppressed by 
anxiety, although a constantly lessening one, lest 
on the night air should be borne to him by the 
north wind the clatter of pursuing hoofs. But 
there was no pursuit. The bought officials, for 
their own safety, kept his secret well. A hem- 
lock coffin was buried, as containing Count 
Orcha, with the usual scant ceremony ; and fu- 


neral announcement was made to the guard at 
evening parade ; the report was forwarded to St. 
Petersburg and came in due time to the knowl- 
edge of Baron Rostopchin, who was just leaving 
his estates in the Crimea for the scene of war near 
the Danube. The baron also felt an emotion of 
relief from anxiety since visions of some un- 
known species of vengeance at the hands of the 
count had never intermitted their visits, either 
when he rode over his properties by day or 
sought to find an impossible happiness in the 


‘apartments allotted by him to the captive. 


The Altai station, in the heart of the tremen- 
dous mountain range that separates Siberia from 
the Chinese Empire, is near the frontier, but es- 
apes are difficult. The course to China is, for 
the first ten or fifteen miles, almost impossible to 
betraveled. No roads are permitted to be made, 
and the paths are crossed by headlong torrents. 
Then, after the fugitive gets beyond the frontier, 
he finds himself in a land where everyone views 
him with suspicion or looks upon him as an in- 
truder to be robbed orkilled. That part of China 
is the seat of the wild Mongolians, the most 
savage of all the Orientals, and their natural 
hatred of foreigners is intensified by the facts 
that few ever penetrate to their mountain deserts 
and that these stray travelers are either fugitives 
from Siberia or spies from the hostile tribes of 
the western portions of China. 

To escape enemies the count frequently made 
long detours, but always tending to the south- 
west; nor did he always avoid the screech of bul- 
lets flying past his head from the jezail of the 
freebooting mountaineer. But at last, one pleas- 
ant evening in December, after using up two 
horses, he placed his third horse in the stable of 
the Hotel de Allemand in Stamboul, and par- 
took of the first civilized dinner that had met his 
sight since leaving Ekaterinburg, in the Urals, 
the preceding spring. 

In Constantinople he was safe. Furthermore, 
his death had been officially certified to the au- 
thorities. Banished to Siberia as ‘‘ politically 
untrustworthy,’’ he had expiated this terrible 
crime with his life, and the government had 
nothing more to fear from him. Neither had 
Baron Rostopchin. Nor could Elizabeth longer 
hope for his return or hold out against the im- 
portunities of her abductor. 


IV. 
Torn violently away from her husband at the 
altar and carried by rapid sledge-posting to the 


extreme south of Russia, Elizabeth had no oppor- 
tunity to acquaint her father with her fate until 
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after her- arrival at the baron’s estates, where 
warmth and luxury awaited her at his chateau. 
She found means to bribe a servant to mail a let- 
ter to him from the nearest post station. But in 
the meantime stronger forces than hers had been 
at work. Her father had been informed that 
Count Orcha was ‘‘ politically untrustworthy,”’ 
and therefore exiled; that a divorce of the un- 
consummated marriage was about to be granted 
by the authorities both of the church and the 
government in favor of the union of Elizabeth 
with the baron ; that it would be highly danger- 


rights. He, therefore, at the remote distance 
which separated him from his daughter, could 
only counsel resignation and an insistence upon 
the marriage ceremony by the church. 

The Baron Rostopchin had not even remotely 
hinted at any other solution of the plot. From 
the first the person of Elizabeth had been scrupu- 
lously respected by him, and his servants had 
orders to treat her with all courtesy and honor. 
When their long journey was at an end, and she 
found herself on the baron’s estate at Perekop, 
near the neck of the Crimea, a whole wing of the 


*“SURE OF THE RESULT OF HIS BLOW, THE COUNT DID NOT WAIT FOR ITS EFFECT ON THE ENEMY.’’ 


ous for the father to oppose the transactions in 
any way, since the least step taken in that cirec- 
tion would draw suspicion upon him. 

In addition to the stress of this fear, Count 
Loubnia had arrived at that time of life when 
resignation to the force of circumstances becomes 
not only an expedient but a necessity. He felt 
the inertia of age, and he realized the uselessness 
of a struggle against apparently irresistible forces. 
The marriage of Elizabeth with Count Orcha was 
practically a nullity ; the count was civilly dead ; 
he might never return; if he should return, it 
would be to confiscated estates and arrogated 


immense chateau was allotted to her, with 
moujiks to attend her out of doors and maids for 
her service within. Every day the baron visited 
her with words of respect and professions of love; 
and every day, while she received him with 
civility, she upbraided him for his cruelty, and 
persevered in the declaration that she could never 
consent to a union with the man who had 
wrecked her life at the altar and banished her 
innocent lover-husband to an untimely death in 
Siberia. , 

It was just at the time when the Russo-Turk- 
ish war was at its height that Count Orcha, 
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refreshed by a short stay at Stamboul, was travel- 
ing through the Turkish provinces on the western 
coast of the Black Sea, northward to the estates 
of Rostopchin. His route up to the mouth of 
the Danube, lying through the Turkish territory, 
was perfectly safe; because having given in his 
allegiance to the Sultan as a proscribed Russian 
of high rank, he had been eagerly accepted as a 
cavalry officer of a Turkish troop, and leave of 
absence granted, with a passport to all parts of 
the Turkish empire. The real stress of the trip 
lay on unknown roads between Galatz, on the 
Danube, and Perekop, near which latter place he 
knew the baron’s estates were situated, on which 
Elizabeth was an honorable and yet securely 
watched captive. 

On one of two parallel roads near Odessa the 
count and the baron actually passed each other, 
the latter heading a troop of Cossacks of Ukraine 
in great pomp and circumstance toward Rou- 
mania; the count traveling eastward on a less 
frequented road in order to avoid scrutiny, in 
Russian uniform, and under an assumed name, 
with an altered passport. He knew that if he 
were discovered his second sentence would be for 
life, and among the frightful deserts and swamps 
of Yakutsk, on the Lena, touching the arctic 
circle, from which abode of desolation no exile 
ever returns. 

The confusion of the war period was a help to 
the count’s perilous ride. Wearing the Czar’s 
uniform and ostensibly on recruiting duty, for 
which his army experience qualified him, he re- 
ceived the salute and parting benediction of 
all the post station-masters: ‘‘ Welcome, little 
father’? and ‘‘ Christ go with you, little father, 
and save holy Russia.’’ And at last, one night 
of a Russian spring he halted his horse under a 
tree on the estate of Rostopchin, near the 
chateau. 

It was not long before a moujik appeared, and 
for a few rubles consented to tell him all the 
news. The baron was off to the war; there was 
a lady from the north—Moskow, Smolensko, 
Kaluga, somewhere—living in the west wing of 
the chateau ; there had been no marriage ; there 
was talk of one, but it had not yet taken place ; 
the lady passed her time over books, embroidery, 
praying to her icon. What could you expect? 
The poor lady was lonely so far from her native 
province ; she was not used to our southern 
black Russia. And he pointed to the windows 
of the west wing, at one of which appeared at 
that instant the pale face of Elizabeth, lookin, 
out with hopeless eyes upon the wide spaces of 
the lonesome landscape. 
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Elizabeth noticed the elegant figure of the 
stranger who was talking with the moujik, but 
not for an instant did she imagine it was Count 
Orcha. His exile was known to her, and Ros- 
topchin had shown her the official announcement 
of his death. She could not doubt either. How, 
then, could she fancy that her husband was, in- 
deed, within a few hundred feet of her. 

But one hour later, as the twilight deepened, 
there came a gravel stone against her shutter, and 
then another. She opened the window and heard 
the count’s voice saying: ‘‘ Dearest, I have come 
thousands of miles over the deserts and moun- 
tains for you. Come down without making any 
noise. Be dressed in black, with a heavy vail, 
and by morning we shall be far from this ac- 
cursed spot.’’ 


**Oh, my love,”’ 


she replied, ‘‘this is indeed 
an answer to my prayers, and now help me to be 
brave. Ride off a verst to the west, and wait 
under the big oak tree at the cross road to Pere- 
kop, and in half an hour I will join you on my 
own horse. We shall make no noise, never fear. 
Besides, when the baron’s away there is no one 
to oppose to me a lock which a golden key will 
not open.”’ 

The journey of the pair to the frontier was 
much more hazardous than the single ride of the 
husband. The necessity of traversing the fields 
for a mile or two when approaching a post sta- 
tion and of making the journey by night became 
so irksome that on the second stage of the jour- 
ney, as they approached the mouth of the 
Dnieper, the count took the bold resolution to 
sell their horses and buy a boat in which to sail 
over the Gulf of Odessa to Roumania. This he 
accomplished by paying a custom-house official 
five times the value of the craft and by permit- 
ting him to turn several rubles also by negotiat- 
ing the two superb horses to the Russian cavalry 
service. .These shady transactions adroitly ac- 
complished under cover of darkness, they hoisted 
sail at midnight, and before a favorable northeast 
wind drove their boat over the Black Sea without 
hindrance from Russian vessels, and sailing up 
one of the broad and sluggish Danube mouths, 
found themselves safe at Galatz on the next even- 
ing while yet the twilight was in the sky. To 
describe the rapture of these married lovers when 
they found themselves together in safety, after 
such cruel vicissitudes and extinguishments of 
hopes, would be a useless attempt; an impossible 
task. 

¥. 


The fortunes of the war had caused the princi- 
pal contending armies to drift down to the Bal- 
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kans. At Plevna there was the battle of the 
giants. 

The glasses of Count Orcha were frequently di- 
rected at a cavalry officer among the Russian 
forces who appeared to be high in command and 
engaged in the direction of some important move- 
ment. At last he said to himself: ‘‘ It ishe!”’ 
and immediately galloped off to the Turkish 
general. The count saluted, and the general, 
seeing the flame of battle in his eyes, said: 
‘*What is it, Effendi?’’ ‘‘Half an hour with 
my troops to cut down a certain Russian general 
of division, who annoys us, general,’’ was the 
reply. 

Now, it is precisely this irregular style of war- 
fare that is especially dear to the Turk. Unfitted 
for strategy, a stranger to the disciplined valor 
of the English line or the French column, in a 
sortie of cavalry for the purpose of a swift sword 
action against an unprepared enemy, he has no 
equal on the planet. Therefore the face of the 
general lighted up. ‘‘It is well,’”’ he said. 
‘‘Take your troop, Effendi, captain, and may 
Allah smite our enemies with your sharp sword.”’ 

Count Orcha rode at the head of his troop 
straight at the Russian general. The gray-coated 
masses of the Czar’s army sat in their saddles 
awaiting the order for a countercharge, but the 
general appeared irresolute, chained by an unac- 
customed inaction. Suddenly he rode out at- 
tended only by two aids. Count Orcha motioned 
to his bugler to sound a halt. Rostopcehin’s fea- 
tures, usually impassive, betrayed the emotions 
that disturbed him, and yet only in a slight de- 
gree. The truth was that he was profoundly 
shaken. Like all Muscovites he was supersti- 
tious. He had firmly believed in the death of 
the Count Orcha; and he knew that the count 
had been safely transported to the fastnesses of 
the upper Altai. What, then, was this appari- 
tion that confronted himself, armed for battle 
and certainly in authority among his enemies? 
Was it Orcha, or was it his spirit rehabilitated ; 
or was it a trick of the Turk, who, having be- 
come possessed of a fragment of his history 
which he would willingly bury in oblivion, had 
sent one of the best Ottoman warriors to fight 
him in the open field, calculating on the effect of 
his fears ? 

For one moment the shock was so intense that 
his impulse was to gallop back to headquarters. 
Pride and the habits of the camp came to his 
rescue and banished this cowardly suggestion. 
Yet he felt himself possessed by an unaccus- 
tomed fear, and still there was no turning back. 


A cold premonition of impending death crept 
over him and seemed to freeze his vitals. He 
summoned up all his courage and stood firm in 
the presence of the relentless enemy whom he 
had wronged. 

Both the enemies, as if by a common impulse, 
saluted. The baron’s voice rang out : 

‘‘No theatricals. I recognize you. You are 
an outlaw, and it is death if our forces take you. 
But I am a descendant of the Boyars, like your- 
self, and I shall not decline a duel with you 
since you appear to wish it. I expect to kill 
you, but if it happens otherwise our forces will 
soon dispose of you. There is no quarter to out- 
laws.’ 

‘Let it be so, baron,’’ said the count, riding 
up, ‘‘and before you join your great model in 
hell you should know that Elizabeth is safe within 
our lines at Adrianopole. In no case, shall you 
see her again. Guard yourself.’ And with 
these words the count drove full at him with his 
curved Turkish sword. 

The baron was an adept with the Russian 
sword, but his school was that of the thrust, 
whereas the Turkish sword favors the Asiatic cut 
and sweep, and its sharp edge drawn across the 
throat or body is a sure messenger of death. Yet 
for the purposes of a parry it is as useful as the 
straight sword or sabre of the European. Ros- 
topchin had ordered his aids to take no part in 
the conflict and relied on his skill to overcome 
the count: but he had underestimated the prac- 
tice which the latter had had with the scimeter ; 
and after one or two ineffectual thrusts which 
the count turned aside, although not without 
great difficulty, he fell from his saddle spurting 
blood from a terrible cut down through the ca- 
rotid artery deep into the trunk—the famous 
stroke of the Caucasian swordsman taught to 
Orcha during a short stay at Erzeroum on his 
journey from exile 

Sure of the result of his blow, the count did 
not stop to wait for its effect on the enemy. He 
wheeled his horse, the bugler sounded retreat, 
and he was behind the ramparts of Plevna before 
the stolid masses awoke to the fact that they had 
suddenly lost their general. 

VI. 

This was told to me at Nice last winter, where 
I met the count and his charming wife. Her fa- 
ther has placed her patrimony in safety at Paris. 
She and her: husband dare not enter Russia, but 


there is quite a large and not wholly unattract- 
ive world outside the Colossus of the North. 
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GEORGE ARNOLD wrote probably under the in- 
fluence of Pfaff’s libations : 


‘Pour the mingled cream and amber! 

Let me drain the bowl again! 

Such hilarious visions clamber 
Through the chambers of my brain. 

Quaintest jests and queerest fancies 
Spring to life and fade away: 

What care I how time advances ? 
I am drinking wine to-day.” 


This has the ring of the old Greek poet, Anac- 
reon, who died twenty-three centuries ago, 
choked by a grape- 
stone, in his eighty- 
fifth year. Our 
modern poet drank 
beer and died young. 

Pfaff’s lager beer 
saloon and restaur- 
ant was on Broad- 
way, near Bleecker 
Street, New York 
city, which in the 
fifties was well ‘‘up- 
town.’’ He was a 
genial and kindly 
German, and a fairly 
good cook and ca- 
terer. His moderate 
prices for good fare 
attracted the young 
newspaper men and 
women of the later 
fifties, who, under 
the leadership of 
Henry Clapp, be- 
came the coterie 
called the Bohe- 
mians. They made the place famous, a fortune 
for its proprietor, and a delight to thousands. 

The Bohemians of Pfaff’s have often been un- 
fairly treated in print since they passed over 
where they have been unable to answer their 
critics; and this essay, to do them simple justice, 
may be accepted in the spirit in which it is writ- 
ten, perhaps, by those who have heretofore felt 
only condemnation for the coterie. I agree with 
Burns: ‘Critics are cut-throat bandits in the 
paths of fame.”’ 

It is not necessary to glorify beer and tobacco, 
for they are not desirable to all, are offensive to 
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many, and are detested by others for the mis 
chief they do, often to the most gifted minds ; 
and yet thousands find solace in their use when 
used in moderation, as all good things should be. 

Those Bohemians endeavored to so manage 
their social affairs that all concerned might enjoy 
the feast and be happy together. That was prac- 
tical socialism ; the spirit of unselfishness ; a 
willingness to consider the happiness of others as 
readily as one’s own. There need be no dispute 
about unselfishness, for that is really the one 
and inseparable sign of personal growth and! 
culture ; the evolu- 
tion of morality. 
Progressiveness of 
intellect. carries with 
it morality and, in 
some cases, improved’ 
material prosperity, 
although, as it 
seems, too few real- 
ly good souls pros- 
per as to this world’s. 
goods. 

This was one of 
the reasons why the 
coterie met in Pfaff’s, 
where a dinner could 
be had for half a 
dollar, or a substi- 
tute for a dime, or 
rather for shillings 
or sixpences, as 
money was reck- 
oned then. A good 
cup of coffee was 
three cents, and other 
things in proportion. 

Another tie was the gregarious instinct which 
was common to all of them ; the desire to asso- 
ciate with like minds, to have frequent chances 
to show kindness and cultivate friendship by 
mutual service. It also developed sympathy and 
made it possible to treat each other justly, even 
though to outsiders their criticisms often seemed 
unmerciful or really brutal. They were just be- 
fore they were generous, but they were just and 
generous, not only to members of the coterie but 
to all other writers, honestly, and to the full 
extent of their ability. Of course, there were 
many grades of intellectual power, but power 
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there was, with more than one touch of ge- 
nius. 

One other bond they had, whether avowed or 
not, which was the development of a conscious- 
ness of one’s own weakness by nearly every one 
of the band. This was in some cases a whole- 
some check to what might have grown into 
colossal conceit, for some of them were praised 
and lauded and puffed for their writings until it 
was a wonder any ordinary mortal could bear 
the load. But they were not ordinary quill- 
drivers, as many of their readers knew at the 
time, and a few remember now. Some of them 
learned to expect profit from themselves and 
harm from others, or from external things ; 
others were wiser, and expected all good or all 
harm from themselves as a result of their own 
exertions. One or two of these are now living, 
successful and honored. 

If we were to recount the signs of progress in 
that group of intellectual workers with pen and 
pencil it would be necessary to say they were 
chiefly negative. The true signs of progress are : 
to censure no one, accuse none; say nothing in 
self-praise, as if that self was important ; to rec- 
ognize one’s own fault when hindered or defeated 
in any enterprise or work ; if censured to make 
no defense ; if praised unduly to feel the flatterer 
is in error; and to feel indifferent whether con- 
sidered foolish, ignorant, or wise and capable. 
In all these things the Pfaffians were highly 
active on the wrong side, even if their work often 
seemed to be justified by the writings or doings 
of the criticised. 

That very oppositeness worked like yeast to 
purify and elevate some of them. To one only 
can we now refer as the one of all of the band 
who profited least by his environment. He 
turned his best endeavors not to himself, as a 
true philosopher would have done, but to ex- 
ternals so he could please some, and he lost the 
real purpose of his life. His inordinate praise of 
pipe and mug led to its natural consequences in 
himself, and it is certain led others into danger 
from intemperance. 

Poor, abject, beggarly, complaining, he faded 
out very ungracefully, accepting a quarter or a 
dime, often in actual need of food and shelter, and, 
finally, was indebted to a kind-hearted Bohe- 
mian (W. W.) for his body’s rescue from a friend- 
less pauper’s grave and an honorable burial. 

Pipes and beer are not always a good mixture 
for a healthy mind, and they were renounced 
none too soon by the thoughtful ones of the 
coterie, although long before ‘‘the old man” 
fell by the wayside. He accumulated so much 
Vol. XLL., No. 1—7. 
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bad kamma (not karma, as the theosophists un- 
gracefully put it) that he may be far down in the 
scale of existence, and perhaps only fit for rein- 
One of 
them wrote to me long since: ‘‘If I escape pan- 
demonium myself I would undertake an errand 
there, like an Apollo or Hercules, to rescue Clapp, 
for he was a good fellow down deep in his heart ; 
that is, of course, if the Great Powers would 
send me there ; and, on second thought, I would 
go to fetch any of them out. For aught I know 
such things do happen. Why not?” 

Yes, why not? Such things do happen in 
this world, and good souls are rescued from 
hades by the strong, the sympathetic, the un- 
selfish. 

The Saturday Press, begun by Clapp and his 
associates, failed then, but now Judge, Puck, 
Life, Texas Siftings, and several other similar peri- 
odicals live on precisely the same kind of ali- 
ment, not one whit better, even if so good, for 
Clapp as an editor was terse and brilliant, and 


carnation as a honey bee or a hornet. 
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wrote more good things than scores of common 
mortals could do. He was compared to the best 
French editors, such as Rochefort. His great 
enemy was King Alcohol, and he was too strong 
for the king of the Bohemians. He was more 
than once an inmate of the inebriate asylum in 
Binghamton, N. Y., through the kindness of ex- 
Mayor Oakey Hall, but he could not keep up. 
Pfaff fed him for years in gratitude for lis ser- 
vices to him and his saloon. 

What better thoughts must have come to him 
as he recalled his 
errors in former 
days! His sad 
ending was a tem- 
perance lecture a 
thousand times 
more impressive 
than any he deliy- 
ered when he was 
a young man and 
a Sunday school 
teacher in Nan- 
tucket, R. I. 

Henry Clapp’s 
friendship had 
freaks and notions, 
or we may say it 
was his instinct or 
intuition. He 
would be friends 
with some, with 
others never, and 
with no evident 
reason for either 
conduct, except 
capricious fancy. 
Even in the coterie 
he regarded one as 
his own and an- 
other as_ indiffer- 
ent. Ifa new face 
appeared among 
the Pfaffians at 
their Long Table 
he was treated with scant courtesy until he had 
won a position by an intellectual tilt. An artist 
happened innocently to take a seat among them, 
for he supposed it was like other public restaur- 
ants, and accidentally favored with a goodly com- 
pany, and ventured a reply to one of Clapp’s 
criticisms of a recent painting shown in the gal- 
lery of the American Art Union. Clapp looked 
as if he would like to annihilate the artist, but 
when one of the coterie introduced him as Mr. 
Oddie he beamed all over with good nature, 


Josh Billings. 
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Mark Twain. 


THREE AMERICAN HUMORISTS, IN THE PFAFFIAN UVAYS, 
(After a contemporary print—about 1865.) 
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and said: ‘‘Oh, yes; I know you; you come 
of an ancient line of Italian poets, doctors, and 
painters, and make the oddest pictures in the 
Art Union.’’ Then peace reigned once more. 
But to another artist, who also dropped in casu- 
ally, he was really churlish in spite of the man’s 
acknowledged ability and good introduction by 
a member. 

Another casual visitor to Pfaff’s has survived 
and is now doing notable literary work which 
appears in well-known weekly and monthly 
and other pub- 
lications. He says 
he visited the co- 
terie only once, 
and yet he ven- 
tures on some crit- 
ical sayings about 
its members in his 
article on ‘‘ First 
Impressions of Lit- 
erary New York,”’ 
which are surpris- 
ing both for style 
of diction and quiet 
assumption of su- 
periority. In three 
and a half pages 
of that article, 
which were the 
MonrHLy size, he 
used the personal 
pronoun I, to refer 
to himself, a hun- 
dred and fifteen 
times, and also 
pressed into serv- 
ice many other 
pronouns. In one 
sentence the I ap- 
pears five times 
and one line is 
distinguished by 
three of them. It 
is probable that if 
he had written such a piece for the Saturday 
Press, its editor, Henry Clapp, would have said : 
‘‘Here is a bit of realistic natural history—a 
peacock’s tail studded with a countless number 
of eyes’’; and that would not have been a “‘ snap- 
ping-turtle’’ criticism altogether. 

It might have been natural enough to him 
that when he remembered Fields, Holmes and 
others of his Bostonian table chums that he 
should feel Pfaff’s basement was an abasement 
to him, and if he does humbly say so now he 


Petroleum V. Nasby. 
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Much should be 
forgiven a young man who is just maturing, as 
he was then, and he merits sympathy for his ex- 
pressed anxiety as to the fit of his New York 
tailor-made clothes which he then wore for the 
first time. 

His estimate of Walt Whitman was what could 
have been expected of him then, and it is prob- 
ably a very different one now. 


must, of course, be forgiven. 


His opinion on 
editor Clapp’s diet of ‘“‘snapping turtle’’ is un- 
fair to that delicious table morsel, and, of course, 
cannot be serious. In short, he says he had 
not the courage to write in the fashion that 
prevailed in the Saturday Press. It was an ex- 
quisite conceit of his, that he packed himself in 
cotton after he real- 
ized that he had ac- 
tually left Boston and 
its culture long 
enough to take a 
hasty glimpse of the 
wit and humor of 
New York’s young 
literary world as it 
appeared through the 
smoke of Pfaff’s sa- 
loon. 
Whitman said of 
him in a hopeful 
tone: ‘‘If he ever 
learns how to think, 
he may develop into 
—well—we are now 
entering the trough 
of the sea—a time of 
literary depression, a 
flood of the merest 
mediocrity, and there 
is very littlecall for ex- 
cellence or greatness 


HENRY CLAPP,.—FROM THE 


in literary work.” 
That poet could not have known that the young 
man would afterward write: ‘‘I knew just how 
much to be shocked, and I thought I knew bet- 
ter how to value certain things of the soul than 
they.’’ At a certain callow age a young man 
usually thinks he knows more, esthetically and, 
in short, in every way, than a numerous coterie 
of older thinkers and writers could know. It is 
a pity that Shanly could not have been this 
side of the vail to read some of the writings of 
those who have felt it a duty to mourn over the 
sins of the Bohemians. Some writers’ sins are 
virtues when compared with the astonishing ef- 
forts of the anti-Bohemians. 

The coterie felt they had an exclusive right to 
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the table in th 
new comer or 


vening hours, and, therefore, a 
sual guest of the saloon was an 
intruder. But Clapp’s habit was to fraternize or 
not, as the mood took him. One evening a 
casual sat near the middle of one side of the Long 
Table and ate his steak in silence, while the mem- 
bers of the terie ate, drank, fumed, and 
chatted as was their custom until the king spied 
the intruder and shot a remark at him over the 
shoulder of another, when he was answered by 
the stranger, who quoted the French proverb, 
‘*Lorsqu’on se couche avec des chiens, on se 
leve avec des puces,’’? which Clapp could inter- 
pret to himself, for he knew French well and had 
been in Paris. A change came over his face in 
an instant, for he 
recognized the qual- 
ity of the new comer, 
and said: ‘‘ Pray do 
not leave just now,” 
which, of course, 
meant that he did 
not care to have the 
stranger suppose they 
were dogs, as the 
proverb says: ‘‘If 
you lie down with 
dogs you will rise up 
with fleas.’”’ Then 
the stranger wrote on 
the corner of a news- 
paper, ‘Q. K. Phil- 
ander Doesticks, P. 
B.,’’ and passed it 
to the king, who read 
it and handed it to 
the queen, and she, 
quick to see the situ- 
ation, said: ‘* Wel- 
come to the only gen- 
uine Perfect Brick.’’ 
eration to Texas was discussed 
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One night emi 
and Clapp said 
located ther 
and it laughs w 

When John Brown was condemned to be 
hanged the dispute arose as to which should 
have jurisdict ind the honor of hanging Os- 
United States or the State of 
lapp suggested that the grand 
old man might be hanged between the two 


‘Paradise might well have been 
tickle the soil with a hoe 
th a harvest.’ 
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Virginia, wh 


thieves. 


The king of the Bohemians of Pfaff’s died 
lower than th est of 


of his subjects and admir- 
but the queen lived longer and 
different ending, an innocent, 
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yet a tragic, a sudden, curiously strange and 
awful fate. She was a royal and dear little 
woman, whose saving grace and sweetness out- 
shone and overpowered for good the king’s evil 
influences of pipe, beer and cynic joke. Her 
speech was always choice and well timed, bril- 
liantly witty sometimes, and kindly always. No 
one ever felt the worse for her presence or words. 
Those young, growing, plastic souls were pecul- 
iarly open to the effect of the king’s example, 
enforced as it was by his superior genius, wit, 
sarcasm, and all-around talents, but the queen 
tempered the climate by her refining and beauti- 
fying mind and manner, which she had from in- 
herited habit and association, until every mem- 
ber of the coterie respected her too much to do 
or say anything uncanny in her presence. 

Jolly, rollicking, fun-loving, but never really 
vulgar or vicious, they were, and their tone un- 
doubtedly received a coloring from the high-bred 
refinement of Ada Clare. Her associates away 
from Pfaff’s, at home, were like those of every 
clean-hearted woman, and when the Pfaffians 
gathered at her Sunday night receptions it was 
to do her homage as a woman, and, therefore, their 
moral uplifter. 

Some members of the coterie were too young 
to recognize any heavy scientific power in the 
world. The name of Humboldt was received at 
one time with an instantaneous hu-hoo by one 
who now probably regards that great man at his 
just value, but who then thought him not worth 
a mention because he was dull and plodding. 
That young critic has grown from the boy he was 
to be an excellent thinker and writer, and he was 
then diligent, careful, and laborious. The Pfaf- 
fians helped him negatively and set him think- 
ing in the right direction. Among them were 
fine, sensible heads and sympathetic hearts, in 
spite of the evolved pipe and lager standard. 

One of them wrote to me some time ago: ‘‘ You 
know we were all young then and very green, 
like the all sorts of plants which grow in New 
York’s literary garden.’? Some of those plants 
were nipped by an early frost, or were worm- 
eaten in the green fruit, which caused the fall of 
Wilkins and George Arnold, and Harry Neal, 
and so many more before they were ripe. 

In 1880 William Winter edited ‘‘ The Poems 
of George Arnold,”’ to which he prefaced a loving 
notice of the poet. Some extracts from that vol- 
ume appear here. 

Another poet in that constellation was Charles 
D. Gardette, who wrote, besides many other good 
things, one of the sweetest and most fervent love 
songs in our language. A few lines from a ver- 
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sion by Eugene Field in his ‘‘Sharps and Flats’’ 
column in the Chicago Daily Record will give 
some idea of the poem, but, of course, not the 
complete sentiment : 


‘*T dream of the amorous fingers 
Of one who was not of air; 
And I thrill with a nameless rapture 
As her hand’s electric velvet 
Threads the tangles of my hair. 


**T dream of a hurried fragrance, 

More warm than the south wind’s kiss ; 
More sweet than the sweetest flowers ; 
And lips upon lips lie folded 

In a lingering dream of bliss.” 


Gardette was only an occasional comet in that 
brilliant sky of the Pfaffian zodiac. He was of 
good Philadelphian connection and Quaker City 
respectability. Though small in size he was 
noted for a large convivial nature, and had the 
habit of paying for every eatable and drinkable 
that was consumed by the whole company when 
he was present. When Artemus Ward first met 
him at the Long Table, Gardette called Pfaff and 
whispered in his ear—a cyclone of a stage whis- 
per: ‘I say, Pfaff, look out for that solemn 
man over there ; his money is all counterfeit— 
every red cent.’? Pfaff chuckled and rubbed his 
fat hands together and squeezed his eyes into 
thin lines with glee. But ‘‘A. Ward’’ saw through 
the fun instantly, and drawled out : ‘‘ We know 
of more than one good thing disguised as a hum- 
bug.’’ He then made a puppet of his napkin 
and danced it up and down beside his coffee cup 
and said: ‘‘ He’s an awful amusin’ cuss,’’ with 
asly look at Gardette, and the whole coterie 
joined in the merriment, the poet laughing with 
the gayest. 

A Pfaffian wrote me some years after Gardette 
died: ‘‘I know his very aristocratic relatives ; 
they were ashamed to own him, and spoke of him 
in whispers, while not one of them had compara- 
ble genius.’’ Of course not. How can a Kaffir 
read Greek ? 

Ada Clare’s family name was Mcllhenny, of 
South Carolina, where her grandfather was one of 
the richest cotton planters in the Sea Islands. 
How she was found by Clapp or how she met him, 
late in the fifties, no one now living knows, but 
she was accorded by all the head of the convivial 
Long Table as queen, with Clapp as king. She 
wrote two novels, and Benjamin Massett, a true 
friend, persuaded her to print one and destroy 
the other. Paul H. Hayne, the poet, was her 
cousin, and her uncle, Robert Y. Hayne, was he 
whos: famous speech in the United States Senate 
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in favor of nullification was answered by Daniel 
Webster in his grandest oratorical effort. 

Her parents died when she was a young child, 
but she was a good specimen of the American- 
ized Scotch, and we should add also Southern- 
ized, with their charming manners and provin- 
cial accent. She was really pretty, and her easy 
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Street, New York, was really round, and in an 
English basement dining room, lighted by the 
sun, moon, and the brilliant stars of her galaxy 
of men and women. Ada Clare was the atmos- 
phere of the place in which those young men, 
nearly all bachelors, and young women, nearly 
all maids, grew into a society of intellectual 


WALT WHITMAN. 


style of talk led your heart out to her uncon- 
sciously. She did not try to appear vivacious, 
but was naturally lively, with a clear voice and 
distinct enunciation. 

In that period the artist Ransom painted her 
in a numberless variety of artistic costumes and 
attitudes and expressions, every one a pleasing 
picture. Her table in her house in Forty-second 


pleasure-seekers, who were not bound by conven- 
tional rules, nor fettered by the rigidities of cus- 
tom, but harmonized by fine feeling. They felt 
they were aristocrats in the world of letters who 
could afford the luxury of fun and frolic and in- 
nocent pastime after the labor of the week. 

Ada had been brought North by her foster 
parents for several seasons to Saratoga and New- 
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port, and in one of those seasons she saw the 
pianist, Gottschalk, and was fascinated by him. 
It became an all-absorbing and domineering pas- 
sion, so that she was left at home in the South 
the next year by her prudent, though short- 
sighted, relatives. She determined to act for 
herself ; engaged a team to take her and her 
trunk to the steamer, and bade good-by to her 
Southern home. Domiciled in the Union Place 
Hotel, New York, she wrote to her custodians 
and the trustees of her estate, for she was then of 
age, to forward her income. It came. 

Her extravagant worship of the pianist told on 
her health. Her friend Massett remonstrated 
with the musician in behalf of Ada. She went 
to Paris where he was, but I will not tell that 
part of the story any further than to say that she 
named her child Aubrey. Ido not care to use 
up all the available adjectives on an unworthy 
father, whose only title to fame was that he was 
the pianist’s brother. Ada, for reasons not 
known to others, would never see her husband 
nor speak his name, nor recognize it when spoken 
by another after the boy was born. There must 
have been a deep sorrow in the case. 

Ada Clare was magnetic in addition to her 
mental brightness and store of mate,.al treasures 
inherited from her family, and with her wealth 
and beauty she attracted the higher grades of 
men and women. She was a hercine and almost 
a martyr in life’s real game, and often said in 
after years when on the stage that the mimic 
life of the theatre was more real than any other. 
It was so to her poetic and romantic nature. 

A few of the best-known names of her friends 
will give an idea of their quality: Walt 
Whitman, poet ; Artemus Ward, the humorist ; 
Fitz James O’ Brien, soldier and poet ; Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow, the hasheesh eater; Miles O’ Reilly, 
editor and soldier; William North (English), 
novelist ; Charles Gaylor, dramatist; William 
Fry, operatic composer ; Edward Wilkins (Per- 
sonne), dramatic critic of the New York Herald ; 
Charles Seymour, music and the drama, New 
York Times ; George Arnold, poet ; Edward How- 
land, elegant scholar and first banker for the 
Saturday Press; Count Gurowski, Polish author 
and revolutionist ; Albert Brisbane, the apostle 
of Fourierism in America, and later the inventor 
of the proposed tubular railway, or hollow ball 
way ; Stephen Pearl Andrews, advocate of Free 
Love, Alwato, the proposed universal language, 
or the Volapiik of that day, and author of the 
‘« Basic Outline of Universology,’’ and by general 
consent Pantarch of the Universe. He said Ada 
was a spark from the divine fire, the over soul. 
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Schwartz, engineer and rival of Ericsson ; Rug- 
gles, gem painter; Charles L. Elliott, portrait 
painter; Launt Thompson, sculptor; Edward 
House, ‘‘ Harry”’ Neill, Myron and Joel Benton, 
Frank Wood, N. G. Shepherd, William Page, 
the artist ; William Winter, one of the poets of 
the Saturday Press, and about that time first en- 
gaged on the Tribune. This list might be ex- 
tended to a much greater length if we were to 
add the names of occasional callers, one of whom 
was Oscanyan Bey, once Turkish consul general, 
and another Ossian E. Dodge, the humorist. 
Near the end of an evening which had been more 
than usually enjoyable in wit and fun, Ada said 
to Dodge: ‘‘I don’t wonder that you are asked 
to repeat ‘I am not mad’; your stories are so 
crazy.’’ He answered: ‘‘Oh, but Iam; madly 
in love with this whole assembly. You have 
discovered a Pierian spring in New York, muses 
and all.’’ 

Here let us drop the curtain on her life’s five- 
act drama—or tragedy—in the middle of the 
third act, too soon! Her domestic life was grand 
in its simplicity. Two servant girls were held 
by her kindly soul all through, one of whom she 
named Adele, in memory of her French maid in 
Paris. If she had only continued her home in 
Forty-second Street she might have been alive 
and useful and happy now. But when Bohemia 
scattered she closed her doors and began a new 
life on the stage. In Texas her manager fell in 
love with her and she married him. On a visit 
to an actress friend in New York city Ada 
caressed a pet dog which belonged to her friend 
and was bitten by it. No ill result was feared 
from the bite and it healed, but not long after 
the horrible hydrophobic convulsions appeared 
and she died in great agony. The widower mar- 
ried soon after and spent rapidly the fortune Ada 
had given him, and then died a suicide by 
drowning. Aubrey, named Noyes, after his step- 
father, grew up under the care of Marie How- 
land and married her niece, but he passed over 
the border early, and left neither progeny, for- 
tune, nor fame. 

Ada was never without a woman companion, 
and one of them was Getty Gay, who was pretty, 
bright and witty. Her lithe and petite figure 
and sweetly sad face were ever welcome among 
the Pfaffians. She became the wife of Charles 
Gaylor. Another was Mary Freeman, who was 
later Mrs. Goldbeck, a genius in water-color min- 
iatures. Associated with her also was the once 
famous Ada Isaacs Menken Heenan, finally New- 
ell. She was a rare-ripe, and wrote a book of 
poems entitled ‘‘ Infelicia,’’ a copy of which she 
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gave this writer with her autograph and her div- 
inest regards. Her skill on horseback in the play 
of ‘‘ Mazeppa’’ was unequaled, and her fine fig- 
ure was suggestive of the statues of the Greek 
goddesses. 

Dora Shaw was one of the galaxy of bright 
young women who, like stars about the moon, 
made a beautiful group around Ada Clare. 
was an actress of fine ability, or, as some critics 
said, of genius. Of aristocratic birth, education 
and marriage, her family ignored her when she 
divorced. Dora, as her name imports, was a 
golden woman of poetical tendencies. 


She 


Some of 


her gems in verse would be worth reading here, 
only we have no copy. 


She wrote other than 
poems, and one article was very good, and was 
called ‘‘The One Night Stand,’’ and was pub- 
lished in Wilkes’ Spirit of the 
Times, and was supposed to 
be an account in burlesque 
of her own experience. Her 
lecture on ‘‘ Fashion’s Fol- 
lies’? is a really excellent 
sketch and ends with a poem 
of hers, ‘Out in the Rain.”’ 
A literary woman friend of 
hers at that time wrote us not 
long ago an account of the 
composition of that poem 
which seems worth inserting 
here. ‘I can give you only 
a few notes I made for Dora 
Shaw at her request when 
she conceived her poem, 
‘Out in the Rain.’ Dora 
said : ‘Some years ago I was 
sitting by a window in Bond 
Street, New York city. The 
rain was drearily dripping. Twilight and night 
had come together to close the dismal day. I 
saw standing on the opposite sidewalk a thinly 
clad woe-begone woman looking into the cheer- 
fulness, elegance and light of a window, within 
which a handsome man was bending in conver- 
sation toward a delicate and finely attired woman, 
who seemed indeed rather wearied than pleased 
with his attentions. Here life gave me two con- 
trasting pictures. Another house that once had 
been the parental home of this woe-clad woman 
arose before me, and the story was complete : 


‘**T loved him long and I loved him well. 
And strange voices call me I ne’er heard before, 
Out of the sobbing rain.’ ”’ 


Now we are able to clear up one of the literary 
mysteries of the age by a short extract from a 


RICHARD REALF. 
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friend of Dora: ‘‘ Dora Shaw 
sort of Aladdin who could bring 
help when needed. She had the ideas of the 
Snow,’ and fancied she could 
not write it as it should be, and so got me inter- 
ested, and I wi 
She was flush tl 


letter of another 
was a genius— 


poem, ‘ Beautiful 


the lines to clothe her ideas. 
ind paid me magnificent cash. 
She was exhilarated by the theme, and I wrote 
down her brilliant improvisations as she walked 
verbatim sometimes, and 
at others, whe lew over the wards, I drove 
in a tack, ‘the’ or ‘I,’ ete., to keep the poem 
just below the 

Dora started off on a lecture tour and began 
in Indianapolis, where her very high-caste rev- 
father and her mother lived, 
k $300 poorer, but with a vast 

amount of experience, good 

for the next world perhaps, 
but of no use here and now. 

One woman who really 
knew and appreciated Ada 

Clare’s heroic character was 

Anna Ballard, who went with 

her to Havana, Cuba, for a 

winter and remained with 

her several months after the 
return. Their bond of union 
was intellectual and sympa- 
thetic, with occasional excur- 
sions into occult and un- 
known worlds, but never as 
devotees ; always as inquir- 
ers, truth-seekers. Anna was 
studious, and under the tui- 
tion of the kind-hearted and 
learned Rabbi Morris Jacob 

Raphall became a reader of 
Hebrew and other Orjental languages. She has 
recently returned from a long sojourn in the 
far East—Ceylon, Burmah, India, etc.—and is 
happily domiciled in the Garden City, busy sift- 
ing gems out of her note-book. 

From Pfaffian I received a letter 
soon after the coterie passed into history, from 
which I quote: ‘‘ I was excessively young then 
(1859) and did not practically know anything 
certain besides my school education and my own 
beginnings in music. I was only a struggling 
swimmer, and looked on in amazement at the 
doings of the Bohemians, who seemed rushing 
in a high tide of self-conceit and mutual puffing 
and overrating each other. They made much 
wit, more hilarity, and ever so much noise. It 
astounded my head, tickled my ear, and did not 
sink into my mind. Perhaps Dr. Johnson, Dean 
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Cc. F. BROWNE. 
(* Artemus Ward.’’) 


Swift, or Mark Twain would have failed with me 
then. I predicted their confraternity would not 
survive ten years, and the event proved me cor- 
rect in my diagnosis of their disease—the itch of 
publicity. The Civil War took a few ; lager and 
pipes brought on the early frost that nipped 
nearly all the rest.’’ 

Anne Deland was a very handsome and good- 
hearted actress of respectable talent, who held 
receptions in her home Saturday evenings. 
Elliott was the best portrait painter of that time. 
A pupil of Gilbert Stuart, who painted the only 
really popular likeness of George Washington, 
he was said to have many of the fine qualities of 
the master, and also many of his own. He was 
engaged to paint a portrait of Daniel Webster in 
Marshfield, Mass., and in honor of the case he 
went on a spree, as he often did. His friends 
were anxious that he should make the picture, 
and devised a scheme to sober him up, and 
Elliott told in Ada Clare’s parlor how they car- 
ried it out. ‘‘Three of my artist friends called 
to congratulate me on my good fortune in having 
the order to paint Webster, and brought a big 
live rat with them, which they let loose. I saw 
it run across the floor and chased it until it hid 
behind a canvas, but my friends said they did 
not see him at all. This was repeated several 
times, until I felt a cold chill run up and down 
my back, and said: ‘I was fooling, boys; I 
didn’t see any rat; only one of my jokes.’ 
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After they left I decided to change my mode of 
life to escape an attack of delirium tremens. I 
sobered and went to Marshfield, saw Webster, 
went fishing with him, got blind drunk every 
day with him for three weeks, and came home 
without saying a word about the portrait.’’ This 
failure has often been remarked as a great loss 
to art, as well as to history. 

Elliott was a good story-teller, and the best 
stories were usually jokes on himself, but not 
always. He painted a portrait of a wealthy law- 
yer, who was satisfied with the picture, but de- 
murred at the price. Elliott assured him that 
he had his money’s worth ten times over, be- 
cause there were nine portraits on the canvas be- 
sides his own. 

Albert Brisbane was a most meteoric talker 
who could enchant a roomful on any subject, 
but more particularly when on the humanities 
enshrined in Fourier’s Phalanx, or system of 
communism. One of those colonies was at 
Strawberry Farms, New Jersey, not far from 
New York, where the Arnolds, father and son 
George, the poet, were members, and the father 
would have been the real leader but for the jeal- 
ousy of another member, because the elder Ar- 
nold was a successful business man and had 
amassed a comfortable fortune, which his family 
now enjoys. So that Phalanx came to grief 
through lack of internal harmony, or rather from 
eternal selfishness That was the brief history 
of nearly all such attempts at building an autoc- 
racy with autocrats. Even the famous Brook 
Farm went to pieces because each one of the 
members was reail, bigger than the entire com- 
bination, and of course the attempt to combine 
was absurd. 

One of the unique characters who frequented 
Pfaff’s was Count Adam Gurowski, who was 
high-toned, proud and learned. He had written 
several books in French which Clapp had brought 
from Paris and some of the coterie had read. 
They served as a good introduction. The best 
of them were ‘‘ Thoughts on the Future of Po- 
land,’’ and ‘‘ Russia and Civilization.’”’ He had 
fought in three revolutions for the independ- 
ence of Poland, and after all that, was received 
at the court of Czar Nicholas asa friend. Here 
he had been a college professor, a journalist and 
the author of many volumes, and had been em- 
ployed by the United States Government in its 
diplomatic service. His custom was to visit the 
saloon when he had a fresh supply of wrath in 
his literary vials, which he poured out on the 
heads of the ignoramuses and pretenders—asses, 
who deluge the journals with inane trash. He 
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‘was a rare bird, and the boys were delightep 
to hear him sing, and never were really angry 
at his singing out of tune. He died in 1868. 

Charles Edward Lester was more suave and 
polite. If he differed from any one it was in a 
cordial way. His strong point was criticism of 
England’s course during our Civil War. On 
that theme. he held forth to willing ears, some 
of which had been stunned by the roar of con- 
flict. He afterward wrote a book on ‘‘ The Glory 
and Shame of England,’’ which brought him 
money and fame and the consulship at Venice. 

Walt Whitman was a caller before and after 
the war, and no one was ever welcomed more 
heartily. Clapp once said: ‘‘ Here we have the 
poet of two hemispheres—for his humanity is 
too big for one’’?; and another time: ‘‘ Walt, 
your barbaric yawps have become musical in 
six languages’’; and again: ‘‘Come, Whitman, 
you savage, open a page of nature for us’’; and 
the poet would talk—oh, so earnestly and well ! 
It was the general conviction of the coterie 
that Whitman had torn off the conventional 
gewgaws from human nature and_ glorified 
man. 

Whitman was impulsive and prompt in his 
kindness. He one day met an outcast young 
woman far down Broadway and walked with her 
all the long way up to Forty-second Street to 
commend her to Ada Clare’s good graces, on 
the idea that she was the friend and patron of 
all sorts of unfortunates. He was also effusive. 
On his first meeting with Anna Ballard, in 
Ada’s parlor, he called her Anna, and chatted as 
freely as if he had known her for ages. Well, 
then, he had; for some minds work more in a 
minute than others do in a century. Anna 
called to see him in Camden after he had been 
partly paralyzed, and he had entirely forgotten 
her, but with characteristic geniality made anew 
the friendship. ‘‘ Anna,’’ he said, ‘‘I will soon 
bear a message from you to the sweet and match- 
less Ada Clare, whom we both loved so well.’’ 

Who can say but that Le did? 

We all know how Whitman worked in the 
hospitals among the sick and wounded soldiers 
and received a small clerkship in the govern- 
ment service in Washington, ana when his life 
term was ended how he was honored in his 
funeral as few have been. 

Other poets were in that Elysium of Pfaff’s. 
William Winter still sings, and it is too soon by 
a quarter of a century to write his biography; 
but of George Arnold, his best friend, Winter 
has written a loving notice of his short life, 
which he prefaced to an edition of ‘‘ Poems of 
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George Arnold, 1880.’’ 
quote : 


From that volume we 


“I stretch my hands out in the empty air; 
I strain my eyes into the heavy night; 
Blackness of darkness! Father, hear my prayer— 
Grant me to see the light!” 
Mr. Winter also says (p. 33): ‘‘He was a 
writer from the first. While yet a boy he used 


to amuse himself by nfaking little newspapers. 

He kept a poetical diary in that delicious 
Italian stanza which probably Byron’s ‘ Don 
Juan’ had commended to his fancy. . . . He 
drifted frem painting to literature about 1858, 
and was soon actively employed as sub-editor 
of a story paper . to trace all his essays, 
sketches, art critiques, book reviews, jokes and 
paragraphs would be impossible . . . his comic 
verses are very humorous several hundred 
articles for Vunity Fuir, Mrs. Grundy and other 
publications, many of which he illustrated with 
pen-and-ink sketches. He was ‘Grahame 
Allen,’ ‘George Garrulous,’ ‘ Pierrot,’ ‘The Un- 
dersigned,’ ‘MeArone,’ and was only thirty-one 
years old when he died, in 1865.”’ 

Fitz James O’ Brien was always the very spirit 
and vim of the Long Table at Pfaff’s when there. 
He was a fine, well-grown, handsome, manly 
person, who did honor to the Irish patriots of 
that name, though we do not know if he was or 
not a relative of the famous William Smith 
O’Brien. His writings were well known and 
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valued in the best magazines long before the co- 
terie was known, and he was much older than 
any of them, except Clapp. He died in the army, 
and his friends have only this year begun a move- 
ment to honor his memory by a monument over 
his Greenwood grave. It was a rare treat when 
he could be coaxed to read some of his own writ- 
ings, for he felt and expressed so clearly every 
sentiment in choice terms. 

McWatters was a genial and kind-hearted po- 
liceman, and fond of children. When Ada’s boy 
came he named him ‘‘ the Prince,’’ and the title 
was at once accepted by the coterie. McWatters 
gave Ada a big brown mug, which had a green 
frog inside. He also wrote a book about police- 
men, which was a success. One order was for 
one thousand copies to go to Australia. The 
coterie helped to get him appointed on the 
‘* force,’’? where he served until retired for long 
and faithful service. 

‘‘Ned’’ House did brilliant work as a war 
writer, and later went to Japan as a professor in 
a college or university, where he wrote a very 
spicy article on the missionaries there. 

Edward Howland sold his choice library he 
had spent many years and a fortune to collect, so 
Clapp could have the money to launch the Satur- 
day Press. The idea of that paper was first dis- 
cussed in Saratoga by Clapp and his friends. 
Some say it was the means of bringing the coterie 
into being at Pfaff’s, but others insist that the 
paper was evolved as a sort of safety-valve by the 
Pfaffian Bohemians. Howland married Marie 
Case (née Stevens), a public school teacher, and 
after various high and low tides in New York, 
went to live on their farm in Hamilton, N. J., 
and later was absorbed into the colony of Topo- 
labampo, Mexico, where he died. His widow, 
the last we knew, wrote socialistic and altruistic 
articles for their official paper. , 

The Long Table in Pfaff’s basement saloon at- 
tracted other good souls, who came to drink beer 
and smoke, or smell it, for the sake of the ever- 
flowing fountain of wit, humor, and _ hilarity 
which made the place famous. Artemus Ward 
said, after a number of visits: ‘‘ Friends, you 
might venture to print some of the good things 
spoken here.’’ He was right; so often does a 
brilliant piece of wit lose its vim and sparkle be- 
tween the tongueand the pen. ‘‘A. Ward’? told 
some of his drollest stories there, but alas! he 
exchanged the glories of Pfaff’s for the lesser 
lights of the Gray Friars’ Club in London, and 
the diminished splendor killed him. 

Rumor said infidelity was in the air in Pfaff’s 


Bohemia. Infidelity to what? They were not 
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theologians, but journalists, and were not more 
intolerant of the dogmas of the church than the 
average scholar and thinker, and it is certain 
that they were not antagonistic to their finer in- 
stincts of humanity, and that is as high a plane 
as the church stands on. We quote from a poem 
written by one of those ‘‘ awful infidels ’’: 


‘* Eighteen centuries have fleeted since upon the earth 
there came 
One who taught the creed of kindness, of for- 
giveness, and of peace— 
One who bade us love our neighbor in the Heavenly 
Father’s name: 
Yet the god of battle riots, and his temples still 
increase, 
For the ancient evil lingers ; man has war within his 
soul, 
So he loves the clash and carnage and the wild 
triumphant shout ; 
Right and wrong against each other strive within 
him for control ; 
Ah! the ancient evil lingers, and he fain must 
fight it out 
w 7’ * * 7 4 
‘‘So the thinkers who determine all the ways of 
Deity 
All his wondrous means of working out the wisely 
hidden end— 
The philosophers who think to make us think that 
they can see 
How the plans of God are laid, and whitherward 
His labors tend— 
These may sigh and say the present is no better than 
the past. 
These may call us savage creatures, who appeal to 
shot and shell; 
But the truth remains triumphant, and our armies 
gather fast, 
And who meets his death in battle be : 
meets it well.” 


ed he 


A few days before he died George Arnold wrote 
‘*a glad hymn of faith in the protecting love of 
the Great Master,’’ as Winter said, and from 
which we quote : 

“To-day a song is on my lips: 
Earth seems a paradise to me. 
For God is good, and lo! my ships 
Are coming home from sea.”’ 


We may excuse the Bohemians for having in- 
dulged in their unrestrained wit, humor, and 
hilarity, since their prime motive was social en- 
joyment after hard work. It is true that many 
of the Bohemians fell into bad habits that 
wrecked them early in life. One of them sang a 
rollicking song, from which we quote : 


‘In every city my cups I quaff, 
And over my liquor I riot and laugh. 
I laugh like the cruel and turbulent wave; 
I laugh at the church and laugh at the grave. 
I terribly laugh with an oath and a sneer, 
When I think that the hour of death is near.” 





A 


This is only a sort of bravado, or a protest against 
what have been for ages theological bugbears, 
or ghosts, which to fear has always been un- 
worthy of a healthy mind. Why should we 
quail before the inevitable? Bravely regard 
nature’s unerring laws as our friends, and as the 
best way of advancing us on the upward path 
toward the light. Here’s my hand, Sir Death. 
Good morning! Arnold sang : 


‘“*T was born some time ago, but I know not why; 
I have lived—I hardly know either how or where. 
Some time or another, I suppose, I shall die; 
3ut where, how, or when I neither know nor care.” 


The Bohemians of Pfaff’s were in no way bet- 
ter nor worse than the later Bohemians of 
Gotham, whose dining room had strikingly orig- 
inal mural decorations. These were more or less 
like some of the theatrical bills posted everywhere 
advertising living pictures or comic opera, which 
have made such a vapory sensation lately ; and 
were painted on the walls between groups of ob- 
jects stuck in the plaster—broken cups, mugs, 
bottles, corks, knives, ladies’ shoes, fans, bon- 
nets, old hats, and a thousand and one other 
things, odds and ends, typical perhaps, relics 
sure, of the doings in the place. Although the 
spirit of the latterly defunct club was similar to 
that of the Bohemians of Pfaff’s, yet it was not 
an advance on that, as it really should have 
been, and as the New York Press Club is. It 
may be because it refused membership to women. 

Ben Jonson wrote two hundred and fifty years 
ago : 

“The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine.” 


And he was no hermit to sip his wine alone, for 
King James I. made him Poet Laureate, with a 
fat pension and a tierce of Spanish wine annu- 
ally. And Bishop Still, a century earlier than 
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Jonson, author 

‘A Right Pithy, 

intytuled ‘Gan 
jolly drinking 

stanza : 

**T cann 

My st 

But, sure 

With 

Though 

I not 

I stuff 

Of J 


f the earliest comedy in English, 

Pleasant, and Merie Comedie, 
mer Gurton’s Needle,’ ’’ wrote a 
of which this is the first 


song, 


t eat but little meat, 
mach is not good ; 
L think that I can drink 
im that wears a hood. 
[ go bare, take ye no care, 
hing am a-cold; 
my skin so full within 
lly good ale and old.” 


1 


The muse of history has been careful to record 
in ancient sculptures in India, Assyria and 
Egypt, groups of people seated around tables, 
eating and drinking, and some of their cups 
were of silver or gold, ornamented highly with 
figures and inscriptions. The worshipers of Bac- 
chus thought they communed with their god 
when they were full of his vinous blood; the 
Hindus drink the divine soma; every people 
have had their favorite beverage which was re- 
lied on to elevate them toward the source of 
inspiration, and the Pfaffians merely followed 
the lead of the ancients, only they varied their 
potations ; spirits, wine, ale, lager, coffee, co- 
coa or tea. Some one said tea made Poe a poet, 
and he was not a teetotaler—more’s the pity. 
The coterie drew near and camped by the Pi- 
erian spring (for Pfaff served pie), where they 
supped and quaffed, fumed and laughed, chat- 
ted and chaffed and sang and yelled as the mood 
took them. Of course, the Nine Muses aided 
them, as they ever do the hearty and earnest 
thinkers and workers. Their critics must at least 
have admitted that Pfaff’s was a Corycian Cave, 
so many good things flowed from it and from 
Pfaff’s (stew) Pan. Only those who have never 
drank from the Hippocrene fountain nor climbed 
Mount Helicon, nor even, it may be, seen it afar 
off, will carp at the bygone Bohemians of Pfaff’s. 














THE LITTLE BLACKBIRD. 


——" TTS By HOWARD PAUL. 


~ 


em CHRISTMAS piece 
“? was in preparation 

at a London theatre, 

and all the réles were 

distributed except that of 

the Blackbird in the 

“Tableau of the Birds.’’ 

For that part I wanted a 

girl with an aquiline pro- 

file, fine dark eyes, 

and small, nervous 

limbs. The day after 

the first rehearsal the 

stage manager said: 

“TI think I have 
found your Blackbird. 
She’s a French girl, with 
superb eyes, a sweet voice, 
a longish nose, and tiny 
feet.’’ 

“That rhymes with 
the requirements of the 
part. Have you her ad- 

dress?’ He referred to a notebook and gave it 
tome. She lived at the top of one of those old- 
fashioned, dingy, high houses that still exist in 
Soho. I ascended an appalling number of stairs 
and knocked at the door to which I was directed 
by the slavey who had admitted me. 

**Come in !’’ 

I entered and saw, covered up on a sofa, a 
figure with two large eyes that shone like great 
balls of onyx. I told her I was the author of a 
play in rehearsal at the Alhambra, and that I 
had come to offer her an engagement. When I 
spoke the last word it seemed as if she had been 
touched by an electric spark. 

While she talked I looked at her attentively. 
Her eyes were, as the stage manager had said, 
superb ; her nose, though long and aquiline, as 
in the Jewish race, was of irreproachable purity 
of line, her mouth a very rosebud, and her 
dark brown hair fell in silky masses around 
her neck. 

She spoke English with a slight accent that be- 
trayed her foreign origin. On a table beside the 
sofa on which she reposed was a volume of 
poems by Alfred De Musset. Although there 
was snow on the ground the fire was not lit, and 
she excused the coldness of the room and applied 
a match to the grate. While she was doing this 


a gentle tapping came at the window which over- 
looked the neighboring roofs. 

‘Ah! I hear you. That’s Jacky, my pen- 
sioner,’’ she said, as she knelt at the fireplace. 
‘We often dine together when I can afford that 
luxury. I'll let him in.’’ 

She opened the window and a sparrow, with 
his feathers ali ruffled up and shivering, timidly 
entered and perched on the sill. 

‘* Poor little dear! He’s quite frozen. What 
time is it, sir?”’ 

I told her it was four o’clock. 

‘¢ Ah! no wonder he was impatient and knocked. 
We usually dine at two, but I have felt so weak 
all day that I hadn’t the heart to get up.”’ 

The sound of a piano in the next room pene- 
trated the apartment, and as she paused to listen 
to the strains I pointed to a stethoscope on the 
mantelpiece. 

‘* What instrument is that? Can you play it?” 

She smiled and replied : ‘‘ It resembles a small 
trumpet, but it is to tell the beatings of my 
heart. It belongs to my neighbor, Mr. Wisdom, 
who is a student at Guy’s. He will soon pass 
his examination, and he is very kind to me.”’ 

** Are you often ill?” 

‘‘There are days when I feel sharp pains in 
the chest and I can’t get my breath. Mr. Wis- 
dom doesn’t give me much medicine, but orders 
me not to dance nor walk too quickly and to be 
very quiet.”’ 

‘Do you follow his advice?”’ 

She bent her head and looked at the fire with 
a sad smile and replied in a half whisper : 

‘‘When I can. It’s the old story of the port 
wine and chicken broth that’s prescribed for poor 
folk who can barely buy bread.”’ 

I could scarcely find a reply to this. I had 
come prepared to offer her twenty-five shillings a 
week, and with this magnificent sum one cannot 
make extraordinary economies of strength or of 
virtue. I thought at one moment she was going 
to tell me the story of her life, but she simply 
told me that her name was Zélie Pecq (she was 
not a Jewess, as I had supposed); that she was 
an orphan ; that her father had fled from Paris 
during the Commune ; and that she had been a 
nursery governess, and once appeared in a panto- 
mime at Drury Lane. 

During our conversation the playing on the 
piano in the next room continued, and observ- 
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ing that I now and then listened with evident 
attention, she said : 

‘*That’s Kowoski, a Pole. We call him the 
Phantom, he’s so tall and thin, and he’s as poor 
as achurch mouse. He plays his own composi- 
tions and starves in the meanwhile. He used to 
give lessons, but now, as he has neither whole 
shoes nor decent linen, he rarely goes out, except 
at nightfall. The landlord charges him no rent 
in exchange for music lessons he gives his daugh- 
ters.’’ 

At that moment a knock came at the door, 
and there entered a tall, gaunt figure, whose 
shoulder-blades seemed almost to cut through 
the threadbare cloth like two stumps of pinions, 
and reminded me of those dressed-up skeletons 
in Holbein’s ‘‘ Danses Macabres.’’ 

‘*Excuse my disturbing you, Zélie,’’ said the 
Pole, glancing nervously at me; ‘‘I did not 
know you were engaged. Will you lend me 
your blue pencil, please ?”’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ and she rose to get it, and as he 
was backing out of the door she said : ‘‘ Wosky, 
Pll leave my key in my door, and will you 
kindly light my fire to-night? I shan’t be home 
before ten, and my room must be warm.”’ 

Wosky bowed, retired, and the piano was soon 
heard again. 
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‘“*T asked him to light the fire so that he may 
warm himself before he retires. He’s so horri- 
bly poor. It makes me ery to think of it.”’ 

Her face at that moment had such an angelic 
expression of kindness that I could have kissed 
the child on her two cheeks, like a country 
cousin. I took both of her hands impulsively 
in my own and said : 

**Good-by, mademoiselle ; you shall play the 
Blackbird. Be at the theatre to-morrow at 
eleven, and don’t forget the advice of your 
doctor.’’ 

* 2k k * Be * 

The little girl rehearsed for a fortnight, and 
displayed such striking aptitude and intelligence 
that the stage manager and I conferred on the 
subject of writing her a special part in the next 
piece. She impressed us all as weird, odd, in- 
teresting, and with a quaint, strange grace all 
her own, which quickly arrested attention. Her 
slightly broken accent gave a piquancy, too, to 
her pronunciation. This girl, if her physique 
maintained itself, had the makings, perhaps, of 
another Bernhardt. At least, she was worth 
looking after, and as she moved about the stage 
she reminded me of a statuette, with a head that 
might have been modeled by Clesinger. We 
were all delighted with the little Blackbird. 


‘ay THAT MOMENT A KNOCK CAME AT THE DOOR, AND THERE ENTERED A TALL, GAUNT FIGURE.”’ 
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One day Zélie did not attend rehearsal, and in 
the evening I received a note from Mr. Wisdom, 
telling me that the girl was suffering from an 
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aneurism of the aorta ; 
that she had met with 
a bad fall, and was in 
grave danger. He ex- 
pressed a desire that I 
should see her, and call 
on him at the same 
time. His apartments * 
were on the first floor 
of the same house. 

At ten o’clock the next morning I entered the 
medical student’s room. He explained the na- 
ture of the little Blackbird’s malady with such 
mathematical clearness that I feared the worst. 
At any moment, without a complaint, she might 
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fall like a reed cut by a scythe. ‘‘She is mad 
about the stage,’’ said Mr. Wisdom ; ‘‘and the 
thought that her part will be given to another 
distresses her. You must in- 
vent a kindly fib, and make 
her believe she shall play the 
Blackbird in any case. Poor 
child ! she will never be able 
to go out to read the bills. 
Let us go up and see her.”’ 
When we entered the 
invalid’s room the cur- 





‘*T FOUND HER SITTING UP IN BED, WITH A LIGHT OF GLADNESS IN HER GREAT DARK EYEs.”’ 


tains of the bed, which was in an alcove, were 
drawn. She was asleep. The old Pole was look- 
ing after the fire, and the bird, ‘‘Jacky,’’ was 
perched on the head of the sofa picking his 
feathers. While the embryo doctor was listen- 
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ing at the bedside, I slipped a sovereign into the 
hands of the musician, with the remark: ‘‘ Let 
her want for nothing, and be sure to keep up a 
good fire.”’ 

I told the two friends of the actress that I 
should return after the rehearsal. I kept my 
word, and took with me a water-color sketch of 
the costume te be worn by the Blackbird. Zélie 
was awake, and the picture caused her the 
greatest delight. She called Wosky to her bed- 
side and handed him the sketch. 

**See, Wosky, this is how I shall be dressed 
in the ‘ Tableau of the Birds.’ ”’ 

Then she read the notes on the margin of the 
sketch: ‘‘ Coiffure of feathers falling over the 
shoulders ; corsage of black velvet pointed at the 
breast ; boots with steel heels, toes to represent 
claws,”’ etc. 

The boots with steel heels and claws enchanted 
her, and she was so happy to see herself in im- 
agination in this garb that I pinned up the sketch 
on the bed curtain. Mr. Wisdom had told her 
when she awoke that I had come to inform her 
that during the few days’ rest that she required 
the bird scene would not be rehearsed. I had, 
therefore, only to confirm what he had stated. 

I had conceived a sympathetic pity for the 
poor little Blackbird, and admired the splendid 
devotion of her two companions—the musician 
and the doctor, both of whom evidently held her 
in the highest esteem. 

The sketch of her costume had afforded her so 
much joy that I resolved to give her a new sur- 
prise. So one evening I arrived with a parcel 
under my arm. As I passed the first floor I 
‘heard sounds of revelry proceeding from Mr. 
Wisdom’s apartments. He had received his 
diploma that very afternoon, and his friends 
were celebrating the event in the usual festive 
fashion. 

When I got to Zélie’s room I found her sitting 
up in bed, with a light of gladness in her great 
dark eyes. 


*“Good news!’ 


she cried, the instant I en- 
tered. ‘‘Wisdom has passed and is now an 
M. D. Oh, I am so glad!’ and she clapped her 
hands by way of exultation. 
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‘T shall congratulate him later on,’’ I replied, 
and I laid the parcel I had brought on the bed. 

She undid the strings, unfolded the paper, and 
cried: ‘It’s for me! I know it’s for me !’’ with 
such animation that I was alarmed. 

Then she danced before her two pretty little 
satin boots, the steel heels of which sparkled and 
tinkled like bells. 

“The Blackbirds boots! How kind of you 
to bring them to me!’’ and she burst into tears, 
‘*T must kiss you for your kind thought.” 

[ leaned over the bed to touch my lips to 
her brow, but her head, when she had raised, 
fell suddenly on the pillow, and one of the little 
boots rolled on to the floor with a sound like the 
vibration of a crystal bell. It was like the break- 
ing of the harmonic chord of her soul. 

The old musician, who was, as usual, in at- 
tendance, flew down the staircase, and returned 
in a moment, bringing Dr. Wisdom. 

‘‘Hold the light,’’ said he, approaching the 
bedside. 

I brought the candle, and he already had the 
invalid in hisarms. ‘‘Go away! go away! do 
not look! Take Wosky out of the room !”’ 

But I had seen. I had a glimpse of the poor 
little Blackbird s mouth and the doctor’s hands— 
all red with blood, and on the sheet a long crim- 
son stain. 

Poor old Wosky leaned against the wall and 
wailed in piteous tones : 

‘‘She is dead! She is dead !’’ 

* * oK * * * 

We searched the boxes of the little actress to 
discover the indications required by the Act of 
Burial. We found nothing but a certificate of 
birth, which was sufficient for the parochial for- 
malities. 

She had told Wosky of an uncle who had 
lived at Angouléme, but when he arrived the 
poor child was in her grave. 

I have kept the sketch of the Blackbird, and 
Dr. Wisdom had stuffed Jacky, who was found 
dead on the chimney piece the day after Zélie’s 
funeral. It was fated that some one should die 
of starvation in that great black, desolate cham- 
ber in the wilds of Soho. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE GROUNDS. 


NAVAL CADET DAYS. 


By JosEPH COBLENTZ GROFF, 


I. 


Tue valedictorian of the graduating class of a 
leading military academy of the South was Ar- 
thur Leighton, son of an attorney of long and 
established practice in Richmond, Va. 

For some time Arthur had been thinking of 


the possibility of securing an appointment to the 
United States Naval Academy as a cadet, and as 
there had occurred recently at the academy a va- 
cancy to be filled by the Congressman of his dis- 
trict, he set about at once to gain the coveted prize. 








CADETS’ NEW QUARTERS, NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS. 
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An application was made out and forwarded 
to the Hon. Alexander Wilder, the Representa- 
tive in Congress, and every conceivable pressure, 
both by personal appeal and by letter, was ex- 
erted in Arthur’s behalf. 

There were a great many applicants from all 
parts of the district, and the Congressman found 
it no easy matter to decide upon a particular 
one; but considering the high 
strong political influence of Mr. Leighton, who 
was an intimate friend of his, Mr. Wilder finally 


standing and 
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as he made his departure for Annapolis to enter 
r in the navy. 

clock in the evening, in the 

ptember when Arthur passed 
entrance to the academy 
yed with keen interest the 
his future home. 

A marine guard w 
walk, just withi: 
availing themselv: 
the foliage of 


upon his long care¢ 

It was about fi 
early part of § 
through the m 
grounds, and survé 
scene presented | 
is pacing up and down the 
Many civilians were 
s of the ample shade casu by 
arefully trimmed trees, under 


gates. 


LOVE LANE, 


named Arthur a candidate for admission to the 
Naval Academy. 

Arthur had always been a close student and a 
thorough scholar, and found little trouble in 
passing the rigid entrance examinations that are 
an insurmountable barrier to the majority of as- 
pirants to naval honors. 

The examinations having been successfully 
passed, he took advantage of the few days 
granted to him by the superintendent by making 
a hasty trip to his home to take leave of his 
parents and many friends, who were lavish with 
their unfeigned congratulations and good wishes, 

Vol. XLL., No. 1—8. 


which were placed comfortable benches, and a 
few cadets in undress uniform were promenading 
through the win each with a fair 
maiden, listening to the enchanting music of the 


ling passes, 
academy band. 

Passing further through the grounds a full 
view of the harbor was obtained, and there 
were lying at various kinds of small 
craft. 

The music, the 


: 
ancnor 


buildings, the beautiful trees 
and closely-shorn grass, the promenaders—all 
formed in the eyes of Arthur an extended pic- 
ture, the magnificence of which was still more 
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MODEL OF CORVETTE, IN SEA- 
MANSHIP BUILDING. 


enhanced by the broad 
border of water on all sides 
dotted with sails. 

He reported his readi- 
ness for duty, and was 
given an order on the acad- 
emy storekeeper for his 
uniforms, room furniture, 
mess equipage, hammock, 
etc., which were promptly 
obtained and sent to the Santee, an old wooden 
ship for many years securely moored alongside of 
the dock. It was on the Santee that Arthur spent 
the month of September with the rest of the 
members of his newly-formed class, and the time 
was spent at acquiring the rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the many drills which make up the prac- 





BAND AND BAND*STAND. 





tical education of a naval cadet. The 
greatest task that Arthur found at first 
was to accustom himself to lash his 
hammock, and to get into it when al- 
ready swung and prepared, as every 
cadet had to sleep in the regulation 
hammock, swung from the beams on 
the berth deck, and had to see individ- 
ually to the lashing and stowing away 
of it. 

The last of September brought with 
it the return of the cadets of the first, 


SALUTING BATTERY. 


second, and third classes, who had been at their 
homes on leave, and the members of Arthur’s 
class moved very willingly from the Santee into 
the new cadet quarters. 

The first night spent here was anything but 
pleasant for the new ‘‘plebes,’’? for the upper 
classmen, who had just returned from leave, 
availed themselves of every 
opportunity in which to get 
a look at them, and to give 
them their first taste of that 
peculiar hazing which is 
known only by one who has 
been a ‘‘ plebe’’ at the Naval 
Academy. 

At reveillé the next morn- 
ing Arthur promptly arose, 
made his toilet carefully, 
turned back his mattress, and 
was ready for inspection 
when the bugle blew the call 
for breakfast formation. 

After breakfast, which fol- 
lowed inspection, as it was 
Arthur’s week in which to 
look after the sweeping and 
dusting of the room, he set 
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about to accomplish that task, and then took 
his last look at the lessons assigned for the 
morning. 

His class was divided into sections of ten mem- 
bers each, and each section, under the charge of a 
section leader, was marched off to a different in- 
structor. 

He found the strictest discipline and a system 
of thorough recitation rigidly enforced, but he 
knew that he would become accustomed to it all 
in time, and he felt pleased at the good showing 
which he was able to make at his first recitation. 

The recitation hour of the day was soon over, 
and then came the period which was occupied 
regularly with drills of all kinds, changed from 
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which being combined the semi-annual and an- 
nual examinations held in January and May, re- 
spectively, seemed to keep Arthur continually 
under surveillance during the whole year. 

The first examinations were at last 
finished, much to the relief of every one, and 
Arthur was unusually anxious to learn the re- 


monthly 


sult, and to know the standing which he would 
obtain in his class 

Returning one day from drill he saw displayed 
on the bulletin boards the class reports, and 
after scanning them closely he was overjoyed to 
find that he stood at the head of his class. 

After such gratifying resuits Arthur was stim- 
ulated to put forth renewed efforts to maintain 
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time to time in accordance with the state of the 
weather and the time of the year. 

On that particular day the drill was to be 
‘battalion of infantry.’’ Arthur found himself 
a high private in the rear rank, where he knew 
he would have to remain during the whole year, 
Just enough after dismissal from ranks 
elapsed to enable him to prepare for supper, 
soon after which came the evening study hour 
again ; and in that way the daily routine, which 
knew few changes and made each day the same 
as its preceding one, was ended. 

Thus the first month passed by, and the 
schedule for the regular monthly examinations 
was already posted, showing the order in which 
the examination in each study would be held. 
These, coming at regular monthly periods, to 


time 


his position. And slowly the first year wore on, 
bringing with it little of pleasure, but lots of hard 
work and study for him. While anxiously look- 
ing forward to the end of the first academic year, 
he devoted the intervening time*to hard study 
and an earnest endeavor to become proficient in 
the many kinds of drill, including infantry, ar- 
tillery, boats under oars and sail, broadside guns 
on the Santee, seamanship, and splicing and 
knotting of ropes and wire in the rigging loft. 
The for the annual examinations ap- 
proached, bearing with it an almost endless 
amount of study, writing and anxiety for every 
cadet, and to none more than to Arthur, for up 
to this time he had succeeded in maintaining the 
leadership of his class in studies, and he knew 
that upon the result of the annual examinations 
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would depend his prospects for the year. Be- 
fore he was aware of it, however, he found him- 
self in the midst of that portentous week which 
he had dreaded so much. 

Arising each four o'clock, he 
studied until the hour of examination, at eight, 
from which time till one p.m. the written tests 
were in progress. After dinner the interval not 
devoted to drill was utilized in the preparation 
for the next day’s examinations, and thus the 
week passed along. 


morning at 


None too soon came 
the end, and while 
in the midst of the 
closing exercises, 
with the usually 
attending pomp 
and ceremony, Ar- 
thur was informed 
officially that he 
had finished his 
first year’s work 
with the highest 
honors of his class. 


IT. 


When Arthur left 
home to enter the 
navy he left behind 
a sweetheart, Lucile 
Blackford, the only 
daughter of a 
wealthy merchant. 

Miss Blackford 
was endowed with 
the many qualities 
that are requisite 
for producing the 
veritable Southern 
girl, and at the 
same time possess- 
ing that vivacity 
and fondness for 
ou t d oor sports ee 
which are characteristic of the Northern girl. 
During all the time that Arthur was away 
from home there was an uninterrupted corre- 
spondence between him and Miss Blackford, who, 
soon after Arthur left, went to Baltimore to a 
private boarding school. 

Arthur had progressed through the second year 
of his course with hardly a ripple to mar its 
brilliancy, and it was on the first day of closing 
week that he received a letter from Washing- 
ton, D. C., which he saw at once was from Lucile. 
Upon opening it he found that she was visiting 
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the family of her uncle, who was a United States 
Senator, having apartments at the Arlington. 
She informed him that on the Wednesday night 
following it was the intention of her aunt to give 
a reception, followed by a dance, in her honor, in 
the parlors of the Arlington, and that she would 
be delighted to have him attend, if possible. 

A week or so before this Arthur had been care- 
less in several minor affairs of discipline, and 
had received enough demerits to be placed on 
the second conduct 
grade. He knew 
that only cadets on 
the first conduct 
grade were granted 
special leave of the 
kind that he now 
desired, and he saw 
at once that he 
would have to take 
“French leave’? if 
he desired to attend 
the reception. Of 
course, he wished 
very much to at- 
tend, and to be 
with his sweetheart 
at the grand recep- 
tion; and the 
pleasures that he 
knew to be in store 
for him there, as 
he pictured them 
to himself, were so 
charming as to in- 
duce him to leave 
the academy with- 
out permission and 
take his chances of 
avoiding detection. 

The regular even- 
ing dress parade 
was over none too 
soon to enable Ar- 
thur to prepare himself to catch the evening 
train for Washington. With his dress jacket 
carefully folded and. tucked under his arm, and 
wearing the undress uniform, with the assistance 
of an obliging classmate he bounded over the 
wall at a secluded part of the grounds, and suc- 
cessfully wending his way through the back 
streets and alleys of Annapolis to the station, he 
boarded the train and was off. 

Never before had the parlors of the Arlington 
presented such a delightful appearance to Arthur 
as they did on the night of the reception, at 
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which time they appeared in all the loveliness of 
an inclosed flower garden, filled with every va- 
riety of flowers of the most exquisite shades, 
emitting the most pleasant odors. 

Palms and ferns were arched about in the 
corners in such an artistic manner as to convert 
all angles into curves of symmetry, in which 


were clustered almost all the species of the flower 
kingdom. 

As the evening wore on not a word did Ar- 
thur breathe to Lucile as to the mode of leav- 
ing the academy he had adopted, till the two 
found themselves resting from the dance in a 
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cozy nook, screened from the view of the dancers 
by a mass of flowers. What more propitious oc- 
casion than this to reveal to the one he loved 
the risks he order to be with 
her? Perhaps she would ‘love him for the dan- 
gers he had passed.”’ 

‘¢Tucile,’’ he ntured, ‘‘ would you think 
more or less of me if you knew that I had risked 
my commission in the navy in order to be with 
you to-night ?”’ 

“You foolish boy,”’ 
not mean that you 
leave ?”’ 


had braved in 


she exclaimed, ‘‘ you can- 
are here without proper 
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‘*- You have guessed it,’’ replied Arthur ; ‘‘for 
while I was unable to get permission, the tempta- 
tion to be with you to-night, Lucile, was irre- 
sistible. Knowing my former good record and 
attention to duty at the academy, judge for your- 
self the sincerity with which I am about to ap- 
peal to you. You will doubtless reproach me 
for my indiscretion in risking what I have by 
coming here to-night, but I could not help it. I 
swear, Lucile, that I love you. Tell me that 
you do in some way reciprocate my affection, 
and let me have the assurance that if I am not 
caught to-night and dismissed from the service 
your love shall crown the commission which I 
shall receive at the end of a 

Arthur did not finish, for by the delicate color- 
ing upon Lucile’s cheeks, the drooping of her 
eyelids, and the movement 
of her lips in a half-sup- 
pressed whisper, he divined 
the answer to his appeal 
and as he afterward guided 
her through the rhythmic 
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steps of the deux temps he thought that he was 
amply repaid for whatever risk he had braved 
in leaving the academy. ' 


Ill. 


While Arthur was enjoying the pleasures of 
the dance at the Arlington a different scene was 
in progress at the academy. 

The first petty officer of the company to which 
Arthur belonged, whose duty it was at the end 
of each day to report all absentees from forma- 
tions, was a Virginian whose name was Leonard 
Sayer. Although he was a member of the gradu- 
ating class, he had always been a great friend to 
Arthur at all times ; and at this time he did not 
hesitate even to neglect his duty in order to save 
him from a great deal of trouble, if possible. 

Sayer handed in the usual evening report of 
absentees, upon which the name of Leighton did 


not appear, and all was well till the time for in- 
spection of rooms at night came. 

‘*Taps’’ was blown with the usual amount of 
solemnity, and all lights were promptly extin- 
guished at ‘‘ Lights out !’’ 

In Arthur’s bed was a carefully made ‘‘ dum- 
my,’’ which would have passed the hasty glance 
of the cadet in charge of floor, but which did not 
deceive the more experienced officer in charge, 
who, unfortunately for Arthur, took it into his 
head to inspect a few rooms on his floor, and, of 
course, a detection followed. 

After a prompt investigation it was learned 
that Leighton had been absent from supper for- 
mation, and that Sayer was guilty of ‘‘ deliber- 
ate neglect of duty’’ in not reporting the same, 
and as a result Sayer was sent forthwith to the 
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Santee under arrest to await action 
upon his case. 
The next morning as Arthur was 
passing through the academy gates in 
a closed carriage a watchman ap- 
peared on the scene and demanded 
the right to inspect the carriage in 
search of a cadet who was absent from 
the academic limits and unaccounted 
or ; and, as a result, Arthur was found concealed 
beneath a pile of robes in the rear of the car- 
riage. 

He was taken at once to the office of the com- 
mandant of cadets, where the proceedings of the 
night before and the subsequent arrest and con- 
finement of his friend Sayer were narrated to him, 
and after a preliminary hearing he was put in 
close confinement on the Santee, where, though 
near his friend, he was unable to see or com- 
municate with him. On that same day the 
superintendent sent to the Secretary of the Navy 
papers giving full details of each case, making 
against Sayer a charge of ‘‘ deliberate neglect of 
duty,’’ with no recommendation, and against 
Arthur the charges of ‘‘ being absent from the 
academic limits without leave,’’ with an accom- 
panying recommendation of dismissal. 

‘“What a pretty state of affairs,’ thought 
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Arthur, as he sat upon the dingy berth deck of 
the Santee and considered the result of his reck- 
lessness, and all on account of his love for a 
girl whom he would have to be ashamed to face 
again if his dismissal should follow the super- 
intendent’s recommendation. 

Through the open ports he could hear the 
music outside that only reminded him of things 
now unpleasant to reflect upon ; besides, gradua- 
tion day approached while his friend Sayer, all on 
his account, was languishing upon the deck above 
him in fear of having his diploma withheld from 
him. 

‘‘Something must be done, and that very 
soon,’’ muttered Arthur to himself, as he pro- 
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GUN DECK ON THE OLD ‘‘ SANTEE.’ 


ceeded to scribble with a lead pencil upon some 
scraps of paper which he found in his pockets a 
full account of his troubles to Lucile, and aiso to 
the Congressman through whom he had received 
his appointny ' 

Lucile had | fearful of the worst, and upon 
the receipt of letter her fears were realized. 
She felt very sorry, of course, and also anxious 
about his fat nd she promptly secured the 
promise of he that he would eall at once 
at the Navy | tment and use his influence 
with the Secretary of the Navy to have Arthur 
retained in the service, and also to have Sayer 
graduate with his class. 

Yielding to the political pressure brought to 
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bear upon the case, the secretary instructed the 
superintendent to withhold Sayer’s diploma for 
a week after the regular graduation day, at the 
end of which time he should be released from 
arrest, given his diploma, and ordered to join 
the ship to which he had already been detailed 
for his two years’ cruise. 

In Arthur’s case it was ordered that he be kept 
under confinement during the rest of the week, 
at the end of which time he should join his class 
in the pursuance of the practical work outlined 
for it during the summer ; and that he be given 
fifty demerits, and be granted no leave at the end 
of the academic year. 

Arthur felt keenly his punishment, but he re- 
joiced at the knowledge that Sayer would be 
graduated eventually, and that he himself would 
be retained in the service and have a chance to 
redeem himself from the position into which he 
had fallen. 

It was very hard to think of the great crowd 
attending the graduation exercises, and of the 
great assemblage of people enjoying the pleasure 
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careful and hard study during the last two years 
of his course he so far accomplished his purpose 
as to be made the senior captain of the cadet bat- 
talion during his first class year. As the end 
approached and Arthur was the proud possessor 
of the highest honors of his class, he anxiously 
looked forward to the day of all days—that day 
upon which he would receive his well-earned 
diploma, amidst the applause of his parents and 
his sweetheart, who had already planned to be 
present. 

Graduation day was ushered in a bright and 
joyous one, and for Arthur the most momentous 
one of his past career in the navy. 

As the curtain rolled up for the last scene of 
his academic life the spot that for four years had 
been his home seemed to surround itself with in- 
creased cheerfulness and grandeur ; the grass of 
the parade ground seemed greener, the trees 
seemed more beautiful and stately, and the music 
of the academy band, that had driven away 
many a despondent moment, sounded more de- 
lightful to him then than ever. 


BUCHANAN ROW. 


of the closing ball at night, while he, being 
within hearing distance of the music and the 
cheering, could not be in the midst of it all. 

But all this had a good effect upon Arthur, 
for he firmly resolved to set about at once to out- 
live the disgrace which he had just passed 
through, and to recover before graduation his 
former prestige at the academy. 

By the strictest attention to duty and much 


Hosts of visitors.and friends were strolling 
through the grounds toward the chapel, where 
the graduates were to be addressed by a noted 
bishop. 

The battalion was marched to the front of the 
chapel, arms were there stacked, and all were 
seated inside to receive the short address to the 


graduates. The benediction closed the services 


in the chapel, and companies were formed for 
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the last time by their present officers, while the 
civilians made a rush for the band-stand, where 


the diplomas were to be presented by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

The battalion was put through the evolutions 
of dress parade, the ranks were opened, and the 


e ? 


cadets brought to ‘‘ parade rest,’’ when the time 
came for the band to do its part. 

It marched slowly back and forth in front of 
the ranks playing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ ‘‘ Lie 
Down Below,’’ ‘‘ Life on the Ocean Wave,’’ and 
many other familiar airs, till at last from instru- 
ments half muffled came the inspiring strains of 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ which touched a sym- 
pathetic chord in the heart of every cadet in line ; 
and as the orders for closing ranks and the re- 
formation of the battalion were given they were 
mingled with an amount of softness that they 
seldom knew. 

The battalion was formed into a hollow square, 
the graduates in front, and amidst cheers for those 
left behind the diplomas were delivered and the 
closing scene was finished. 

Arthur hastened to receive the congratulations 
of his parents and friends, and, with Lucile at 
his side, he walked through the crowded grounds 
to quarters, where he left her in the reception 
room, while he hastened to his room to doff for- 


ever his cadet uniform for the more elaborate 
one of a ‘‘ passed middy.”’ 

As he passed out through the gates of the 
academy grounds he recalled the memory of his 
unpleasant experience upon his return from 
Washington, and shuddered when he thought of 
what might have been his fate as a result of that 
daring adventure. But then he recalled the 
blissful moments of the night preceding that 
event, and he could not feel that he ought to 
regret the unpleasant part of his experience. 

He pictured to himself his untutored ways and 
humble position when four years before he en- 
tered those academy gites for the first time, and 
then he justly smote his breast with pride as he 
considered the many obstacles which he had sur- 
mounted, the many laborious nights and days 
which he had spent at study and at examination, 
and then the greatest prize of all, the promise of 
a beautiful woman, his heart’s idol, to become 
his wife. 

Being prohibited from marrying prior to re- 
ceiving his commission as an ensign, after re- 
newed vows of love and an affectionate farewell, 
Arthur left Lucile, counting the days till the end 
of his two years’ cruise, and preparing for the 
grand naval wedding that would follow immedi- 
ately upon his return. 
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ENGLISH 
By M. E. 
‘* Nowell! crieth every 


Curistmas, the day which commemorates 
Christ’s birth, has most suitabiy been called the 
Festival of Humanity, for it is full of the inspir- 
ing sentiments of actual life. 

If, when we begin to look into the history and 
customs of this greatest of all festivals, we at first 
regret that so much of the quaint and picturesque 
has been lost, let us also try to realize that we 
have still preserved to us the best and truest ob- 
servances of the feast. 

The Christmas of the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century is fuller of brotherly love and 
nearer the Divine intention and fulfillment of that 
glorious message to humanity, ‘‘ Peace on earth 
and good will toward men,’’ than it ever was in 
the past ages since Christ’s birthday became a 
universal feast. 

Of these many quaint and still popular cus- 
toms perhaps no one should take precedence of 
the carol, for is it not the one attached to the 


feast pre-eminently Christian? For the merry 


songs of Saturn’s feast were but the natural joy- 
ous outburst of music common to all peoples 
when hearts are light and merry with wine and 


care is forgotten in the wassail bowl. The carol 
also takes precedence as the herald of Christmas. 

Although we nowadays associate the period of 
Christmastide as limited from the 24th of De- 
cember, or Christmas Eve, until New Year’s 
Day, Christmastide in olden times began with 
Advent and lasted until Twelfth Night, and even 
on till Candlemas (February 2d). From St. 
Nicholas’ Day (December 6th) till Holy Inno- 
cents’ or Childermas Day (December 28th) the 
children in old England and the Continent 
reigned supreme in church and home, and the 
election of a boy as bishop, with his companions 
as attendant priests and deacons for the time 
being, was annually carried out in many of the 
cathedral cities of England, notably Salisbury. 
In this cathedral a monument still stands to the 
memory of one of these boy bishops, who died 
during his brief term of office. In the Old Sarum 
Service Book we find the order of service for the 
ordination of a boy bishop every St. Nicholas’s 
Day. During the three weeks of his episcopate 
the boy and his chosen companions went daily 
through the streets of the city chanting prayers 
and singing carols, and from this old custom we 
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lustie man.’’—Chaucer. 


in England still inherit the practice of the 
‘* waits,’’ or carol singers of Advent. 

Every one who has lived in rural England dur- 
ing this season must recall with feelings of pleas- 
ure those cold, dark, murky evenings of Decem- 
ber when the charms of home and _ hearth 
reigned supreme over all allurements of the out- 
side world, the privacy of the home, as it were, 
doubly secured by the closed shutters and closely 
drawn curtains—nothing to disturb the stillness 
—when suddenly the carols of the parish waits 
are heard upon the silent air, reminding all that 
the happy season of Christmas draws near. 

These carols were of two classes—scriptural 
and convivial. The former were sung every 
morning and evening until Twelfth Day (Janu- 
ary 6th), and the latter were heard at feasts and 
carouses. The tunes were specially mirthful and 
suitable for dancing. The earliest extant with 
music is to the old tune, ‘‘ Bring us in good 
ale.’’ 

A Latin proverb current from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries characterized the singing of 
the various European nations, and gave England 
the palm for joyous songs. Judging from the 
fact that the French are first named, we presume 
it is of French origin, and they, too, claimed 
them to be the only people who understood the 
art and expression of good music. It runs: 

‘The French sing, the English carol, the Span- 
iards wail, the Germans howl, the Italians. 
quaver like goats.”’ 

An old English poet writes : 


‘When rosemary and bays, the poet’s crown, 
Are bawl’d in frequent cries through all the town,. 
Then judge the festival of Christmas near— 
Christmas, the joyous period of the year! 
Now with bright holly all the temples strow 
With laurel green and sacred mistletoe.” 


From the earliest times green boughs have been 
associated as one of the outward expressions of 
joy, and repeatedly in the Bible do we find allu- 
sions to them, notably in Nehemiah, where we 
read: ‘Go forth unto the Mount and fetch olive 
branches, and pine branches, and myrtle 
branches and there was very great 
gladness.’’ Decorations may thus be claimed as 
decidedly Scriptural in their origin. The popu- 
lar evergreens are rosemary, bay, laurel, holly. 
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and ivy, and in folk-lore we have many and fre- 
quent allusions to all of these. The hellebore, 
or Christmas rose, and the Christmas thorn, 
which flower at this season, along with laures- 
tina and arbutus, are freely used in English dec- 
orations. A very quaint poem tells of the claims 
of the ivy and holly for precedence. Popular 
tradition says the holly should be placed inside 
and the ivy outside the house. I give the whole 
poem, or secular carol, as it is an excellent lesson 
in old English spelling, and shows very plainly 
the evolution of language. 
thus : 

** Nay, ivy! 


The dialocue runs 


nay, it shall not be, I wys; 
Let holy hafe the maystry, as the maner ys 
“Holy stond in the halle, fayre to behold ; 
Ivy stond without the doore ; she ys ful sore a-cold. 
“* Holy and hys merry men they daw syn and they syng 
Ivy and hur maydenys they wepyn and they wryn 


ta 
£. 


‘‘ Holy hath berys as rede as eny rose 
The foster the hunters kepe him from the doos (pig- 
eons ). 
‘“Ivy hath berys as blake as eny slo; 
Then come ther oule and ete hym as she goo. 
‘‘ Holy hath byrdys a ful fayre flok 
The nyghtyngale, the poppingy, the 
gayntyl lavyrock (lark). 
‘Good ivy, what byrdys hast thou? 
Non but the (h) owlet that kreye, 


wo 


‘How ! how! 


How different is the Christmas 
of the Southern States in this re- 
spect of greens—so near and yet 
so far. Those whose good fortune 
has led them to spend Christmas 
Day in the sunny South—in Flor- 
ida, the land .of flowers—realize 
how totally different the day seems 
from that kept in the North. The 
holly has fewer berries there, and 
its leaves lack the glossy lustre, but 
the church decorations would be 
those of a midsummer festival in 
England. Camellias, roses, lilies, 
narcissus, jonquils, gardenias and 
jessamine—their overpowering fra- 
grance a striking contrast to the 
sombre branches of the typical feast 
of the colder lands. But if one 
misses the holly and the darker 
greens, the Christmas fare is alike 
the world over, even when eaten 
under a blazing sky out in the wild 
Australian bush—merry picnickers 
under the blue gums—all have the 
roast beef and plum pudding of 
old England. 


AND 
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In olden times the plum porridge was eaten at 
the beginning of the dinner, occupying the place 


of the soup course, 


and the mince or shred pies 


were ever popular. 
slightly oval, as well 
mothers tell us tl 
of Christ’s crad] 
joyable custom 


In shape they are often 
as round, and our grand- 
s oval shape was to remind us 
In England it is still an en- 
offer a mince pie to every 
caller during the last week of the year, for every 
pie eaten under a different roof represents a 
happy month of the coming new year. When 
the twelve have become un fait accompli, one 
often hears, ‘‘ Thanks, I have eaten my twelve, 
so kindly excuse me.”’ 
Queen Victoria still has 
roasted—a wh side of 
head, a relic of the 


her baron of beef 
beef—and the boar’s 
days when taxes were paid 
lves’ heads instead of money. 
The custom of carrying the boar’s head into 
the hall in state is stil kept up. At Queen’s 
College, Oxford, the dish is also served. The 
legend is told that whilst a student of the college 
was walking in Shotover Forest, studying Aris- 


in boars’ and w 


THE CHRISTMAS ANTHEM. 
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totle, he was suddenly attacked by a wild boar. 
He stuffed his book down the animal’s throat, 
shouting: ‘‘It is Greek!’ The lesson was too 
hard for the brute, and he prudently retired. 
The student’s presence of mind has been com- 
memorated ever since, and the carol, or special 
boar’s-head grace, is still heard every Christmas 
Day at Oxford. 

The carol as now sung is modernized, but the 
original as printed in Wynkin de Worde’s collec- 
tion, 1521, a.p., runs thus: 

**Caput apri defero 
Reddeus laudes Domino. 
The Bore’s Heade in hande bring I, 
With garlandes gay and rosemarye. 
I pray you all synge merriely: 
Qui estis in convivio. 

‘“*The Bore’s Heade, I understande, 

Is the chefe servyce in this lande, 
Loke wherever it be fande : 
Servite cum cantico. 

‘* Be gladde, lordes, both more and lasse 
For this hathe ordayned our stewarde 
To cheer you all this Christmasse 
The Bore’s Heade with mustarde.”’ 


Long may this historic custom be kept up. 
Only those who have been fortunate enough to 
be present on such occasions can properly appre- 
ciate it. 

Queen Victoria also receives on Christmas 
morning a beautifully decorated lamprey pie 
from the City of Gloucester. The lamprey is a 
kind of eel which flourishes in the River Severn, 
aad when Gloucester was the favorite city of the 
Norman kings of England, in return for many 
privileges received, the city had to supply the 
king with lampreys. For many years the cus- 
tom had fallen into abeyance, but three years 
ago the corporation of Gloucester decided that 
such an interesting old ceremony should not be 
allowed to be forgotten ; and so they have Acted 
their old history lesson by contributing a pie to 
the Queen’s breakfast table. 

Here in America our toy and fancy shops are 
as gay, even gayer and more attractive, than 
those in London ; but we have nothing to com- 
pete with the English pastrycook’s shop win- 
dows. 

The piece de résistance in the centre is a boar’s 
head, beautifully glazed and decorated with an 
apple in his mouth, surrounded by pheasants 
stuffed with nuts and spices, and redressed in 
their plumage and tails. The peacock, too, is a 
decorative dish for a grand ball-room supper, 
for the peacock was Juno’s bird, and so we in- 
herit this custom from Roman days. No one 
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eats these dressed-up birds ; they are placed on 
the table as ornaments. 

There are many allusions to pageants of great 
splendor in the Christmas of the Middle Ages, 
and in contrast to these we have the “still’’ 
Christmas Days after plague and disaster. 

The Puritans did all in their power to abolish 
the many customs of the day as being of heathen 
origin and tending to riotous excess, and they 
were so far successful. In the literature of the 
period we find many regrets expressed on the 
dullness of the season, and that the good old times 
were gone. Ben Jonson’s lines remind us of a 
‘*lost, stolen or strayed’’ advertisement : 

‘* Any man or woman that can give any knowl- 
edge or tell any tidings of an old, old, very old 
gray-bearded gentleman called Christmas, who 
was wont to be a very familiar guest and visite 
all sorts of people, both pore and riche, and had 
ringing feast and jollitie in all places, both in the 
citie and countrie, for his comming ; whosoever 
can tell what is become of him, or where he 
may be found, let them bring him back againe 
into England.’’ 


“A gude New Year to ane and a’ 
And mony may ye see 

And during a’ the years to come 
O happy may ye be.” 

The month of January sprang into existence 
with Numa Pompilius’s Roman Calendar in 672 
B. c. Previous to this there were only ten 
months, and the Jewish, Egyptian and Greek 
calendars did not begin the year at this particu- 
lar season. Numa decreed that two months 
should be added to the year, which was to begin 
after the winter solstice, and. the first of these 
new months he named Januarius, in honor of 
the god Janus (Latin janua, a door), who pre- 
sided over doors and portals, and is depicted 
with two faces-—one looking forward, the other 
backward. The Biblical New Year (March 25th) 
continued to keep its legal hold in Christian 
countries, and it was not until 1752, in England, 
that the first day of January became the legal, as 
well as the popular New Year’s Day. 

In the historical records of the Middle Ages 
we often find such entries as January 10, 1542-3, 
This signifies that legally the year was 1542, but 
popularly 1543. James VI. of Scotland, son of 
Mary Stuart, ordered the change to be made in 
1600 a. p. In France it was effected in 1564; 
Holland, Protestant Germany and Russia adopted 
it in 1700, and Sweden in 1753. 

Our ancient forefathers in Britain called this 
month Juis Genver, or ‘‘the cold air month,”’ a 
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name still given it in Cornwall; hence the 
couplet : 
“‘ As the day lengthens 
The cold strengthens.” 


And in Germany, too, we have the same idea: 


‘Wenn die Tage beginnen zu langen 
Dann komm erst der Winter gegangen.”’ 


Later on we find the Anglo-Saxons called it the 
Wolf-Monat, because the wolves were more rav- 
enous then than at other times, and the Scandi- 
navians also called it Aefter Yule. In old illu- 
minated missals and calendars January is depicted 
as an old man carrying a woodman’s ax and 
bunch of faggots, shivering and blowing upon 
his fingers. Hence Spenser writes of him : 


‘Then came old January wrapped well 
In many weeds to keep the cold away ; 
Yet did he quake and quiver like to quell, 
And blow his nayles to warm them, if he may ; 
For they were numb’d with holding all the day 
Ane hatchet keene, with which he felled wood, 
And from the trees did lop the needlesse spray. 
Upon a huge great earth-pot steane he stoode, 
From whose wide mouth there flowed forth the 

Romane flood.”’ 


Christmas customs have almost entirely oblit- 
erated those of the New Year in England, but 
in some rural districts, notably those of Glouces- 
ter and the orchard counties, the old custom of 
carrying the wassail bowl is still followed. Was- 
sail is derived from the Saxon words waes hael, 
or ‘‘ be in health’’; a later word, halesome, which 
the poet Burns uses freely, signifying the same 
thing ; also our modern wholesome. The re- 
sponse to this toast was Drinc-heil, or, as we ex- 
press it in modern language, ‘‘ Here’s to you!” 

A popular story goes that Rowena, the 
daughter of Hengist, said to Vortigern, the Brit- 
ish chief, when presenting him with a bowl of 
wine: ‘‘ Louerd king, waes heil,’’ and that he, 
through an interpreter, replied: ‘‘ Drinc-heil,”’ 
and that this scene was the origin of the English 
wassail bowl. 

The bowl is filled with ale, nutmeg, spices, 
sugar, toast, and roasted apples, and corresponds 
to the ‘‘gossips’ bowl’’ alluded to by Shake- 
speare. Young women carry it around from 
door to door, and no one must refuse to sip 
and pledge the bearers. Of the many doggerel 
rhymes sung on such occasions perhaps the best 
is the Gloucestershire one beginning : 

‘“ Good dame, here at your door, 
Our wassel we begin ; 
We are all maidens poor, 
We pray now let us in 
With our wassel.”’ 


After drinking to the health of every member 
of the household they are hospitably entertained, 
and depart for their next visit. 

The orchards, too, are included in the toast, 
boys and girls join hands and dance and sing 
round the trees which the men or maidens have 
sprinkled from the bow]: 

‘* Stand fast root, bear well top; 
Pray God send us a good howling crop; 
Every twig, apples big ; 
Every bough, apples enow ; 
Hats full, caps full, : 
Full quarter sacks full.” 


But it is to Scotland we turn for the best and 
most varied customs of New Year’s Day. In the 
ordinary Scotch household this day takes the 
place of Christmas, just as in France ; another 
proof of the wonderfully close connection of the 
two countries in former days, when England was 
their mutual enemy. In Scotch rural districts 
Auld Yule (January 6th) is kept by the farmers 
and plowmen. Bands of men and boys, dressed 
in disguise, as at Halloween, go round from house 
to house on the last night of the year, singing 
such ditties as 

‘* Rise up gude wife and shak’ yer feathers, 
Dinna think that we are beggars ; 
We are bairnies come to play, 
Rise up and gie’s (give us) our Hogmanay.” 


This word ‘‘ Hogmanay,’’ which occurs in 
nearly every New Year rhyme, has been much 
discussed and disputed. Many assert that the 
Hoghmen, or Hillmen, were the good Genii versus 
the Trolls, or evil ones, who were the beings re- 


ferred to in another rhyme : 


‘* Hogmanay, Trollolay, 
Gie me o’ your white bread, 
I’ll hae none o’ your gray.” 


The white bread refers to the good things of 
life, versus the gray or evilthings. Others aver 
that Hogmanay is a corruption of ‘‘ Homme est 


ré—trois rois la,’’ an allusion to Christ’s birth 
and the three kings of Cologne ~vho worshiped 
him. It is well known to all Scotch folk that 
many words in daily use are of French origin, 
and are never heard in England ; and this Hog- 
manay rhyme is only occasionally sung in the 
English northern counties. 
The most popular rhyme in the Thrums Gis- 
trict, carrying a moral lesson with it, is : 
“Get up gude wife and binna sweir (lazy) 
And deal your bread to them that’s here ; 
For the time will come when ye’ll be dead, 
Then ye’ll neither need ale nor bread. 
My feet’s cauld, my shoon’s thin, 
Gie’s my cakes and let me rin.” 
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Having chalked the door of the house with the 
new year’s number they departed, to gather cop- 
pers, cakes and fruits elsewhere. 

One of the simple pleasures of childhood was 
to get up early on New Year’s morning, that we 
might go out to see the blue and white chalk fig- 
ures of startling size covering everyone’s door. 
None was washed off till the following day. To do 
so was against all canons of village etiquette, and 
betokened a woeful lack of sentiment for the fit- 
ness and proper order of things. 

At midnight in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other 
cities, the practice of ‘‘first-footing’’ is still 
generally carried out, and the ‘‘het-pint’’ 
corresponds to the wassail bowl, only that its 
contents are more intoxicating. Alas! the Scot 
must celebrate his New Year in whisky, and when 
the mouthfuls are neither few nor far between, 
the effects are sadly visible on every street. 
‘*He’s been keeping the New Year”’ is freely 
heard, and is apologetically expressive in the 
highest degree. 

The superstitions of the last night of the year 
are many, and are still faithfully believed and 
followed. Country folks study the weather 
closely and draw auguries, for the winds of New 
Year’s Eve have portentous qualities : 

‘‘Tf New Year’s Eve night wind blow south 
It betokeneth warmth and growth ; 
If west, much milk and fish in the sea; 
If north, much cold and storms there will be ; 
If east, the trees will bear much fruit ; 
If northeast, flee it man and brute.” 


Whereas the custom of giving Christmas pres- 
ents represents our desire to remember every- 
one, notably our less prosperous brethren, New 
Year’s gifts represent the expression of good feel- 
ing between friends and equals, as in France and 
Scotland. The Romans introduced the custom 
into Britain, now comparatively little observed 
in England. The Roman citizens gave strene 
to each other and to their rulers. At first these 
gifts were trifling and poor, but as the simple, 
austere life of the nation disappeared they be- 
came quite a tax. The emperors expected them 
and gave in return. The cruel Nero would only 
accept gifts on this day, and issued a decree 
against what was then called ‘‘strenarum com- 
mercium.’’ Caligula was so greedy that, like a 
child, he delighted to roll himself in the heaps 
of gold he had received. Claudius abolished the 
custom, but the Italians have inherited the word 
‘* strenne,’’ used by Dante in his ‘‘ Purgatorio.”’ 

In France the day is called ‘‘ Le jour de l’an”’ 
and ‘‘ Le jour d’étrenne.”’ 

So general has the custom of giving presents 
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and pretty little souvenirs become in France that 
the expression ‘‘ bonne étrenne’’ has come in a 
great measure to signify prosperity, whilst ‘‘ mal 
étrenne’’ means misfortune. 

As the Stuart kings of Scotland were so 
closely allied by marriage to the French court, 
we find French fashions prevailing at Holyrood. 
Dunbar in his poems greets James IV. thus : 


‘* My prince in God gif the guid grace, 
Joy, glaidness, comfort and solace ; 
Play, pleasance, myrth and mirrie cheir, 
In handsel of this guid New Year.” 


‘*Handsel Monday”’ is still a familiar phrase 
in Fife, where old New Year’s Day (January 
12th) is observed. To handsel is to bless, endow, 
or give—a sort of luck-penny ; to handsel a new 
article is to wear it on an auspicious occasion. 

In the country districts work is hurried over 
in the morning, and then all take a holiday. 
Rifle shooting at a target or glass ball shooting 
is an ever popular sport, the prizes being given 
either in money or beef. The local butcher kills 
a fat bullock, and the shooters pay so much a 
shot in hope of gaining a prize. The meat is 
then divided, the best shot receiving the largest 
quantity and choice of joints. 

The Christmas dinner of English folk is eaten 
on this day by their Scotch compatriots; the 
master brews a bowl of punch or toddy, and 
passes glasses around to the servants, and all 
unite in drinking and pledging good health and 
happiness to each other. Inthe evening dances, 
balls and raffles are the popular amusements. 
One of the songs always heard on these festive 
occasions begins : 

‘“‘ Here’s to the year that’s awa’! 

We'll drink it in strong and in sma’ 


And to each bonnie lassie that we dearly lo’ed 
In the days o’ the year that’s awa’.”’ 


Scotland has well been called the ‘‘ Land o’ 
Cakes,’’ for nowhere else, Germany excepted, 
is there such a variety of confectionery and 
pastry as in Scotch bakers’ shops. The short- 
bread, often known as “‘ Pitcaithly bannocks,”’ 
is highly ornamented with sugar and iced mot- 
toes, ‘‘A Happy New Year”? and ‘‘A Merrie 
Auld Yule’’; then the rye loaves, popular in the 
Thrums district, black and rich, filled with fruit 
and peel ; the Scotch bun, composed entirely of 
eggs, chopped fruit and peel, incased in a crust 
which is not eaten, much like the English simnel 
cakes. Fancy tarts and pastries of all kinds are 
bought in the greatest profusion. 

Ever since the Reformation New Year has 
usurped the place of Christmas in Scotland, but, 
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strange to say, although the reformers in their 
zeal denounced Christmas as papish, they did 
not in any way encourage or countenance any 


religious services on New Year’s Day. The En- 


glish peasant goes to church, and returns to eat 
his Christmas dinner; his brother, the Scottish 
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An open door, where God’s great angel stands ; 
Without, the star-sown midnight and the cold, 
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plowman, lets 
enter into his 


strange, indeed, 


servance of a 
in Scotland, 
cradle of theol 
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There, foe wit 
On strange din 


A shroud of darkness round the dead world rolled; There Victor 


Within, a many-chambered palace fair ; 

Along the walls, like painted tapestry, 

Waver the shadowy shapes of things to be 
Love self-surrendered, crowned with golden hair, 
The sacrifice of married lips and hands ; 


Or over son 


Of silence and 
And every cl 
Full of all p 
And in our | 


7 


ya 


no thought of religious service 


enjoyment of the day. Very 
is it that the most pagan ob- 


gan feast has taken deepest root 


home cf the covenanters and 
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foeman meets in ghostly fight, 
fields in lands unknown, afar— 

s lifted helm shines like a star; 

dead passion falls the night 
lefeat and vanquished Right. 
nber is a fair new day, 

er and possibility, 


nds God lays the golden key. 





LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Ow1ne to the pressure of distinctively seasonable mat- 
ter upon the pages of this number of Frank Les.ie’s 
PoputaR Montu ty, the customary comment upon the 
new books received, as registered below, is necessarily 
deferred. It will be given, as fully as possible, in next 
month’s ‘‘ Literary Memoranda.”’ 


Tue illustrated article upon ‘‘ The Cotton States and 
International Exposition,’’ published in the last Novem- 
ber number of this magazine, and credited to Mr. Wal- 
ter G. Cooper, Chief of the Department of Publicity and 
Promotion, was really written by Mr. Frank M. Cohen. 
As the paper in question was prepared, at our request, 
with the authority and under the direct supervision of 
Mr. Cooper, the main regret in the matter is that Mr. 
Cohen should have been deprived, though our oversight, 
of proper credit for his work. Moreover, the efficient 
services of Mr. Cooper in connection with the Exposi- 
tion were mentioned in a tone of praise which, while 
quite deserved by the object of it, naturally did not 
seem most fitting under his own signature, and placed 
him in a false position before the reader. We are there- 
fore glad to offer, with due apologies to both gentlemen, 
this explanation. 


Unper the auspices of the Central Railroad of Georgia 
is published a book of value and high artistic excellence, 
entitied ‘‘ Fruits of Industry.”’ It contains nearly a 
hundred fine half-tone photographic views of interest- 
ing points on the line through the two States of Georgia 
and Alabama, with descriptive text and statistical infor- 
mation by Pleasant A. Stoval! 

Tue Educational Publishing Company, of Boston, has 
just added to its Young Folks’ Library of Choice Litera- 
ture a second volume of ‘‘ Leaves from Nature’s Story- 
book,’’ by Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly, of the New York State 
Normal College, Albany. This second book of Mrs. 
Kelly’s is full of valuable suggestions to teachers, while 
conveying charming stories of the insect world, bird 
life and flowers of field and garden. From the same 
publishers comes a companion volume of ‘Stories of 
Colonial Children,’’ by Mara L. Pratt, the well-known 
author of the Young Folks’ Library of American His- 
tory. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York: , 
Wesrminster. By Sir Walter Besant. Illustrated. 

Cloth, $3. 

A Century or GerRMAN Lyrics. Selected, Arranged and 
Translated by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker. Cloth, $1. 

RuyMes AND Roses. By Samuel Minturn Peck. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

BonemiA InvapeD. By James L. Ford. ‘“ Bijou Series.’’ 
Buckram, 50 cents. 

Tue Rep Spewt. By Francis Gribble. 
cents. 

Sinners Twarn. A Romance of the Great Lone Land. 
By John Mackie. ‘Twentieth Century Series.’’ 
Illustrated. Buckram, 75 cents. ; 

Toxin. A Story of Venice. By Ouida. 
Century Series.’’ Illustrated. 

A Bussie. By L. B. Walford. 
ram, 50 cents. 

A Waite Basy. By James Welsh. 
Buckram, 50 cents. 

Hearts. A Description of the Game, with Code of 
Laws, etc. By R. F. Foster. Buckram, 50 cents. 


juckram, 50 


“Twentieth 
Buckram, 75 cents. 
** Bijou Series.’”? Buck- 


‘* Bijou Series.’’ 


Waist Tactics. A Complete Course of Instruction in 
the Methods Adopted by the Best Players. By 
R. F. Foster. Buckram, $1.25. 

Zoraipa. A Romance of the Harem and the Great 
Sahara. By William Le Queux. Illustrated. Buck- 
ram, $1.50. 

STOLEN Sous. 
Series.”’ 

LAKEWOoD. 
Norris. 
ram, $1. 

ANNE OF ARGYLE; on, CAVALIER AND CovENANT. By 
George Eyre-Todd. ‘‘ West End Series.’’ Illus- 
trated. Buckram, $1. 

A Dairy Srarr ror Lire’s Patnway. 
ranged by Mrs. C. 8. Derose. 
ment and gold, $1.25. 

THe ENcHANTED BuTTerFLies. 
laide Upton Crosby. 
boards, $1.25. 

CHILDREN’s Book or Docs anp Cats. Stories and Verses 
and Decorative Designs by Elizabeth 8. Tucker. 
Full-page color plates after paintings in water 
colors by Frederick J. Boston. Boards, $2.50. 

From A, C. McClurg & Co., Chicago: 

THE JoURNAL OF CounTEss FRANCOISE KRAsSINSKA, GREAT- 
GRANDMOTHER OF VicroR EMMANUEL. Translated 
from the Polish by K. Dziekouska. Cloth, $1.25. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM LincoLN, 1847-1865. By 
Ward Hill Lamon. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Lire AnD Love. By Margaret Warner Morley. 
trated. Cloth, $1.25. 

MEANS AND Enns or Epvcation. 
Bishop of Peoria. Cloth, $1. 

KNOWLEDGE AND Cuuture. By Henry Matson. 
75 cents. 

A CuiLp or Tuscaxy. By Marguerite Bouvet. 
trated. Cloth, $1.50. 

Beatrice or Bayou Técue. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

NumpBer 49 TinkHam 
Cloth, $1. 

CuiLp’s GARDEN oF Sona. Selected and Arranged by 
Wm L. Tomlins. Designs in water colors and in 
sepia by Ella Ricketts. Cloth, $2. 

From FHoughton, Mifflin & Co., Boston: 

A Sincunar Lire. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
$1.25. 

THE VILLAGE WaTCH-TOWER. 
Cloth, $1. 

Tue Nimsie Douvar. 
Miner Thompson. Cloth, $1. 

Tue Wis—E Woman. A Novel. By Clara Louise Burn- 
ham. Cloth, $1.25. 
Litrte Miss Pucaese Gay. 

Illustrated. 


sy William Le Queux. 
Illustrated. Buckram, $1. 
A Story of To-day. By Mary Harriot 
‘*West End Series.’’ Illustrated. Buck- 


“West End 


Selected and Ar- 
Illustrated. Parch- 


A Fairy Tale. 


By Ade- 
Illustrated. 


Illuminated 


Edited by Dorothy Lamon. 


Illus- 
By J. L. Spaulding, 
Cloth, 
Tilus- 
By Alice Ilgenfritz Jones. 


Street By C. Emma Cheney. 


Cloth, 
3y Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


With Other Stories. By Charles 


By Helen Dawes Brown. 
Illuminated cloth, $1. 


From the Educational Publishing Co., Boston: 


Srories oF CoLONIAL CHILDREN. By Mara L. Pratt. 
Leaves From Nature’s Story-Book. (Volume Il.) By 
Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly. 


Miscellaneous : 


PracticaL Curistian Soctotocy. A Series of Lectures 
before Princeton Theological Seminary and Marietta 
College. By the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D. Tllus- 
trated with 22 portraits. Cloth, $1.50. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York. 

Tue Last Cruise or THE ‘ Mrranpba.”?’ A Record of 
Arctic Adventure. By Henry Collins Walsh. Illus- 
rated. Cloth, $1.25. The Transatlantic Publishing 
Co., New York. 
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